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HE author's name, which is pre- 
fixed to this book, renders it al- 
together needleſs for us to ſay any thing 
in order to recommend it; and we need 
not aſſure any judicious reader, who 
has been converſant with Dr. Watts's 
writings, that this is the genuine work 
of that excellent author ; for he cannot 
fail of diſcerning the Doctor's eaſy ſtyle 

and beautiful manner of expreſſion in 
every page. We eſteem it an honour 
done us by that truly great man, that : 
he was pleaſed, by his laſt will, to en- 
truſt us with his manuſcripts which he 
* 
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deſigned for the preſs: however, he lived * 
to publiſh ſeveral of thoſe himſelf, after 
his will was made; ſo that not many 
remain to be publiſhed by us. Some 
indeed there are remaining,. which he 
did originally intend for the preſs, -but 
his broken ſtate of health did not per- 
mit him to finiſh them, and they are 
left too imperfect to be ever publiſhed. 
Of this ſort, among others, is The larger 
| Diſcourſe on Pſalmody, which he gave 
notice of his intention to publiſh in the 
preface to the ſecond. edition of his 
Hymns, when he withdrew the ſhorter 
eſſay on that ſubject, which was an- 
nexed to the firſt edition. There are 
alſo among his manuſcripts, ſome tracts 
relating to a doctrinal controverſy 
which the Doctor had been engaged in, 
but which the world ſeems to be tired 
of: ſo that, moſt probably, this Second 
Part of the Improvement of the Mind, 
with the Diſcourſe on Education, and 
Jome Additions to the Reliquiæ Juveniles, 
are 
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are all the poſthumous works of Dr. 
Watts that will ever be printed. 

As to this work in particular, a con- 
ſiderable part of it was corrected for the 
preſs by the Doctor's own hand; and as 
to the reſt of it, he did not leave it ſo 
far unfiniſhed as ſhould, in his own 
judgment, diſcourage the publiſhing it; 
for he has left this note 1n a paper along 
with it: Though this book, or the 
e ſecond volume of the Improvement 
of the Mind, is not ſo far finiſhed as 
* I could wiſh, yet I leave it among the 


| number of books corrected for the 
„ „ preſs, for it is very eaſy for any per- 


« ſon of genius and ſcience to finiſh it, 
* and publiſh it in a form ſufficiently 
© uſeful to the world.” The corrections 
'we have preſumed to make are compa- 
' ratively but few and trivial; and when 
now and then it was thought neceſſary 
to add a line or two for the illuſtration 
of any paſſage, it is generally put in the 
form of a note at the foot of the page. 
IT 
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Ir may perhaps be expected we ſhould 
make ſome apology for delaying the 
publiſhing of this book ſo long after the 
author's death; a book that has been ſo 
much expected and ſo earneſtly deſired, 
as appears by ſeveral letters found in 
the Doctor's ſtudy, from eminent per- 
ſons and from learned ſocieties. There 
are various cauſes that have contributed 
to the delay, which the world need 
not be informed of; but the remote diſ—- 
tance of our habitations, and the mul- 
tiplicity of buſineſs in which each of us 
1s ſtatedly engaged, are circumſtances 
pretty generally known, and which we 
hope will be admitted in excuſe for ſome 


part of the delay, and ſome part the 


bookſellers muſt anſwer for. However, 
we are the leſs ſolicitous to apologize 
for not publiſhing this book ſooner, as 


we are ſatisfied it will be welcome now 


it comes; and that thoſe who, upon 


reading the firſt volume, have ſo ear- 


neſtly 
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neſtly deſired the ſecond, will not be diſ- 
appointed when they read it. 

Wr have only to add our moſt ſin- 
cere wiſnes and prayers, that a book fo 
_ admirably ſuited to improve the minds 
of men, eſpecially of the riſing genera- 
tion, and to promote univerſal goodneſs, 


as this appears to be, may be attended 
with a bleſſing from on high. 


D. JENNINGS, 


P. DODDRIDGE. 
"JUNE 26, 1751. 
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thods for the improvement of our own know- 


would be poor and narrow in comparili 


himſelf and to the world, by a 
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or run 
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HE chief deſign of che fotiner part of 
this book is to 51 us into proper me- 


ledge. Let us now conſider hat are the belt 
means of improving the minds of others, and 
of communicating to them the knowledge 
which we have acquired. If the trraſures of 
the mind ſhould be hoarded up and concealed, 
they would profit none beſides the poſſeſſor; 
and even his advantage by che * agar 
on 


ield, both to 
communi- 


cation and diffuſion of than, Large quanti- 


what the ſame treaſures would Je 


ties of knowledge acquired and — by 
one man, like heaps of gold and ſilver, would 


contract a ſort of ruſt and diſagreeable aſpect 
5 Rr II. | : B : — So — "by 
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by Iy1 in everlaſting ſecrecy and ſilence; bur 
bog burniſhed and glitter by perpetual 
ci tion through the tribes of mankind. | 
Tux two chief Ways of conveying know- _ 
ledge to others, are that of verbal inſtruction | 
to our diſciples, 2 - Amy g and publiſhing 
| . 
7 N ef ore 1 h firſt propoſe ſome 


the conv e of 
gular eres of 


Wi r underſtanding When 
labour under the power of Pabel I ſhall 

| afterwards add, by way © appendix, an el. 

ſay. written many 13% ago on the ſubject of - 0 


Education, when 1 deſigued a more compleat 
| C3 nf | s 


of it. 
| * 
, * 7 | 
* 
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CHAP. I. 


ME ruops OF TEACHING, AND READING 
LECTURES. 

1. that has learned any ching — 

in a clear and methodical manner, and 

has attained a diſtinct D 

e ſurvey of the whole is Prey 
ben prepared to teach 2 ſubject 

clear and eaſy method: For having ane 


ae aid B iden of & e and 


made it familiar to him by frequent medita- 
tion, reading, and occahonal diſcourſe, he is 
ſuppoſed to de it on All ſides, to graſp it with 
all its appendices and relations in one ſurvey, 


and is better able to repreſent it to the learner 


in all its views, with all its properties, re- 
lations and conſequences. He knows which 
view or fide of the ſubje& to hold out firſt ro 
his diſciple, and how to propoſe to his under- 
ſtanding that part of it which is eaſieſt to ap- 
prehend; and alſo knows how to fer it in ſuch 
a light as is moſt likely to allure and to aſſiſt 
his further enquiry. 

Burr it is not every one who is a great ſcho- 
lar that always becomes the happieſt teacher, 
even thongh he may have a clear conceprion 
and a methodical as well as an extenſive ſurvey 
of the branches of any ſcience. He muſt alſo 
be well acquainted with words as well as ideas 
in a proper variety; that when his diſciple does 
not take in the ideas in 6 
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he may change the phraſe into ſeveral forms, 
till at laſt he hits the underſtanding of his ſcho- 
lar, and cnlightens it in the juſt idea of truth. 

Bxs1Des this, a tutor ſhould be a perſon of 
a happy and condeſcending temper, who has 
patience to bear with a ſlowneſs of perception 
or want of ſagacity in ſome learners. He 
ſhould alſo have much candour of ſoul, to 
paſs a gentle cenſure on their impertinences, 
and to pity them in their miſtakes, and uſe 
every mild and engaging method for infinua- 
ting knowledge into thoſe who are willing and 
diligent in ſeeking truth, as well as reclaiming 
thoſe who are wandering i into error. But of 
this I have ſpoken ſomewhat already in a chap- 
ter of the former part, and ſhall have occaſion 
to expreſs ſomething more of it ſhortly. "4 

AVERY pretty and uſeſul way to lead a per- 
ſon into any particular truth is, by queſtions 
and anfwers, which is the Sacratical method 
of diſputation, and therefore I refer the reader 
to that chapter or ſection which treats of it. 
On this account dialognes are uſed as a polite 


and pleaſant mode of leading gentlemen and 
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ladies into ſome of the ſciences, who ſeek not 
the moſt accurate and methodical treaſure of 
learning. ö 
Bur the moſt uſual and perhaps the moſt 
excellent way of inſtructing ſtudents in any of 
the ſciences is by reading lectures, as tutors 
in the academy do to their pupils. 

Tx firſt work is to chuſe a book well-writ- 

ten, * contains a ſhort ſcheme or e 
. of 


AND READING LECTURES. - 5 


of that ſcience, or at leaſt it ſhould not be a very 
copious and diffuſive treatiſe. Or if the tutor 
knows not any ſuch book already written, he 
ſhould draw up an abſtract of that ſcience 
himſelf, containing the moſt ſubſtanrial and 
important parts of it, diſpoſed in ſuch a me- 
thod as he beſt approves. 
 Ler a chapter or ſection of this be read daily. 
by the learner, on which the tutor ſhould pa- 
raphraſe in this manner, namely, 
H ſhould explain both words and ideas 
more largely; and eſpecially what is dark and 
difficult ſhonld be opened and illuſtrated, 
| by various forms of ſpeech, aud my 
apt ſunilitudes and examples. Where the 
ſenſe of the author is — it muſt alſo be 
fixed and determined. 

Wunkx the arguments are ſtrong and co- 

— ſhould be inforced by ſome further 
e, and the truth of the inferences 
ſhould be made plainly to appear. Where the 
arguments are weak and inſufficient, they 
ſhould be either confirmed or rejected as uſe- 
leſs; and new arguments, if need be, ſhould be y 
added to ſupport that doctrine. 

War is treated very conciſely in the Ather 
ſhould be amplified; and where ſeveral things 
are laid cloſely together, they muſt be taken 
to pieces and opened by parts. 

Wurxk the tutor differs from the er 
which he reads, he ſhould geatly * out 
and confute his miſtakes. | 


BZ | Winx 
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Wrpaz the method and order of the book 
is juſt t ang happy; it ſhould be purſued ang 
commended: Where it is defeAive and ire. 2 
* uld be corrected. | 
5 z moſt neceſſary, the moſt remarkable, 

and uf pre of that treatiſe, or of that 

cience, ſhould be peculiarly recommended to 
e learners, and preſſed upon them that they 


retain it in memory; and what is more 
nous ſhould be diſtin- 


unnec or ſuperfluo 


. 
an 

ell 
un n wake a juſt remark 


yp. is reading and explaining any 
particular treatiſe to his pupils, he 


* parc the different editions of the ſame book, 


or different writers upon the fame ſubject: 
He ſhould inform them where that ſubje& is 
treated by other authors which they may 
peruſe, and lead his diſciples thereby to a fur- 
ther elucidation, confirmation or improve- 
ment of that theme of diſcourſe in which he 
is inſtructing them. 
Ir is alluring and agreeable to the Le 

wo now and then to be entertained with ſome 
f hiſtorical 


may com- 


* | 
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bi iſtorical remarks on any. occurrences. qx uſe- 
[ ſtories which the tutor has mer with, re- 
lating to the ſeveral parts of - ſuch 7 
provided he does not put on his 5 Pup! ls 9 
wich ſuch ſtories, and negle& ve them 3 a 
ſolid and rational mori of me Ip 
hand. Teachers ſhould endeavour, as as 
poſkble, to join profit and pleaſure togerhe 
and min 45 7 55 delight 1 their inſkruons ; 


£ ghee aps tips hey wy wp Fj 221 75 


| 1 — 1 9 cer diciples without e 
| , 5 leQtures of inſtruction lex. i the 


= DE chore of 


which we mult govern our}; 
guage in converſation, for he muſt nec 
rily make uſe of many terms of art apd hard 
words, yet he ſhould never uſe them merely 
to ſhew his learning, nor affect ſounding lan- 
ge without neceſſity, a caution which we. 
| farther inculcate anon. 
' is I Traxx 
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. * 
"Ithinx it v. convenient and proper, if 
not abfolutely , that when a tutor 
reads a, ello lecture to his pupils, he 
ſhould run over the foregoing lecture in queſ- 
tions ſed to them, and by this means 
nimfelf with their daily proficiency.* 
It is in vain for the learner to object, Surely 
we are not ſchookboys to fay our leſſons 
in: we came to be taught, and not to be- 
 cxtechiſed and examined. Bur, alas! how is it 
r a teacher to in his inſtruc- 
. if he knows d cage the learner 
Ake: in and remembers what he has been 


= 
ss, I muſt generally believe, it is Loth 
8, it is ignorance, incapacity, 
* unreaſonable pride, that makes a learner 
refuſe to give his teacher-an account how far 
he has el by his laſt inſtructions. For 
| want of this conſtant examination, young gen- 
' - Yemen have ſpent ſome idle and uſeleſs years, 
| bog daily labours and inſpection of a 
1 Tearned teacher; and they have rexurged from 
the academy without the gain of any one ſci- 
= ence, and even with the ſhameful loſs of their 
aaa fearnirg, that is, the knowledge of 


* . This precaution, though never to be netzlecled, is of eſ- 
Pecial importance when a pupil is entering on any new branch 
af learning, where it is abſolutely neceſſary that the funda- 
mental itions and principles ſhould not only be clearly 
underſtood, but rendered very — to the mind: And 
probably moſt tutors have found young ons ſadly bewil- 
dered as they have gone on in their le ures for want of a 


— — 
1 


little mare patience and care in this reſpect. 
| | Greek 
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K 
Greek and Latin, which they had learnt in the 
-{chool. 
Lux the teacher always accommodate him- 
ſelf to: the genius, temper and capacity of his 
diſciples, and practiſe various methods of pru- 
dence to allure, de and aſſiſt every one 
of them in their purſuit of knowledge. 
Wnurnxz the ſcholar has leſs capacity let the 
teacher enlarge his illuſtrations, let him ſearch 
and find out where the learner ſticks, what is 
the difficulty; and thus let him help the la- 
bouring intellet. Fe 
Wurxx the learner manifeſts a forward 
genius and a ſprightly curioſity by frequent 
enquiries, let the teacher oblige fuch an in- 
quiſmive ſoul, by ſatisfying thoſe queſtions, 
as far as. may be done with decency and con- 
veniency; and where theſe enquiries are un- 
ſeaſonable, let him not filence the young 
enquirer with a magiſterial rebuff, but with 
much candour and gentleneſs poſtpone thoſe 
queſtions, and refer them to a proper hour. 
-+CorosrTy is a uſeful ſpring of knowledge: 
It ſhould be encouraged in children, and 
awakened by frequent' and familiar methods 
of talking with them. It ſhould be indulged 
in youth, but not without a prudent modera- 
tion. In thoſe who have too much, it ſhould 
be limited by a wiſe and gentle reſtraint or 
delay, leſt by wandering after every thing, 
they learn nothing to perfeftion. In thoſe 
who have too little, it ſhould be excited, Teſt 
they grow ſtupid, narrow ſpirited, ſelf-fatis- - 
4 B 5 | fied 
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preſuming, let the tutor take every 


fied, and never attain a treaſure of ideas, or 
an amplitude of underſtanding. . 

Lr not the teacher demand or expect 
things too ſublime and difficult from the hum- 
ble, modeſt and fearful diſciple: and where 
ſuch a one gives a juſt and happy anſwer even 


to plain and eaſy queſtions, let him have words 


of commendation and love ready for him. 
Let him encourage ſpark of kindling 
light, till it grow up to bright evidence and 
confirmed knowledge. 
WHERE he finds a lad pert, 8 
oc- 
caſion to ſhew him his error: let bows fer the 
abſurdity in compleat light before him, and 
convince him by a full demonſtration of his 
miſtake, till he and feels it, and learns to 
be modeſt and humble. | 
A TEAcHzxs ſhould not only obſerve the 


different ſpirit and humour among his ſcho- 


lars, but he ſhould watch the various efforts of 
their reaſon and growth of their underſtand- 
ing. He ſhould praftiſe in his young nurſery 
of learning as a ſkilful: gardener does in his 
vegetable dominions, and apply prudent me- 


thods of cultivation to every plant. Let him 
with a diſcreet and gentle hand nip or prune 
the irregular ſhoots, let him guard and encou- 


rage the tender buddings of the underſtanding 


ill they be raiſed to a bloſſom, and let him 


kindly cheriſh the younger fruits. 


Tux tutor ſhould take every occaſion to 


_ iaftil knowledge into his diſciples, and wy 
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ule of every occurrence of life 
rofitable converſation upon * ; „ 


uently enquire ſomething of his ae ple 
that may ſet their young reaſon to work, and 
teach them how to form inferences, and to 
draw one propoſition out of another. 
Reason being that faculty of the mind 
which he has to o deal with in his pupils, let 
| hip endeavour by all proper and nies me- 
thods to call it into exerciſe, an = d to enlarge 
the powers of it. He ſhould take frequent 
opportunities to ſhew them when an idea is 
clear or confuſed, when the propoſition is cvi- 
dent or doubtful, and when an argument is 
| feeble or ſtrong. And by this means their 
minds will be ſo formed, that whatſoever he 


propoſes with evidence and n 8 reaſon 


they will readily receive. 
WHEN any uncommon appearances are in 2 
the natural, moral or political world, he Id 
invite and inſtru& — to make their remarks 
on it, and give them the beſt reflections of his 
own for the improvement of their minds. 
He ſhould by all means make it appear that 
he loves his pupils, and that he. ſecks nothing 
ſo much as their increaſe of knowledge, and 
their growth in all valuable acquirements; this 
will engage their affection to his perſon, and 
procure 2 juſt attention to his letures. f 
Ap indeed there is but little hope that 


2 teacher ſhould obtain any ſucceſs in his 
inſtructions, unleſs thoſe that hear him have 


. good degree of eſteem apd redpeis. oy 


a or AN INSTRUCTIVE STYEF. 
; MR perfor perſon and — — And here I cannot 
| take 


* 
% 


notice by the way, that it is a matter 
of infinnte and unſpeakable injury to the people 
of any town or pariſh where the miniſter lies 
under contempt. If he has procured it by his 
own conduct, he is doubly criminal, becauſe 
of the injury he does to the ſouls of them that 
hear him: Bur if this contempt and reproach 
be caſt upon him by the wicked, malicious, and 


_ unjuſt cenſures of men, they muſt bear all the 


i conſequences of receiying no good by his 
labours, and will be accountable hereafter to 
the great and divine Judge of all. 


Ix ͤ would be very 18 to. add in this 
place (if tutors were not well apprifed of it 


before) that ſince learners are obliged to ſeek 
a divine bleſſing on their ſtudĩes by fervent 
rayer to the God of all wiſdom, their. tutors 
ould go before them in this pious practice, 


and wake daily addreſs to heaven for the ſue- 


eeſs of their inſtructions. 


„ 
3 or AN INSTRUCTIVE' STYLE. 


| moſt neceſſary and the moſt uſeful 
character of a ſtyle fit for inſtruction 
is that to be plain, perſpicuous, and eaſy. 
And here I ſhall firſt point out all thofe er- 
rors in ſtyle which diminiſh or deſtroy the per- 
ſpicuity of it, and then mention a few directions 
how to obtain a * and cafy ſtyle. 

TRAX 


2 
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ITnxx errors of ſtyle which muſt be avoided 
by teachers, are theſe that follow: 
1. Tur uſe of many foreign words which 


' are- Yor ſufficiently naturalized and mingled 


with the language which we ſpeak or write. 
It is true that in teaching the ſciences in Eng- 
liſh we muſt ſometimes uſe words borrowed 
from the Greek and Latin, for we have not 


in Engliſh names for a variety of ſubjects 


which belong to learning; but when a mari 
affects, upon all occaſions, ' to bring in long 
ſounding words from the ancient languages, 


without neceſſity, and mingles French and other 


outlandiſh terms and-phrafes, where plain En- 


gliſh would ſerve as well, he betrays a vain - 
- and-fooliſh genius, unbecoming a teacher. 


2. Avoid a fantaſtic learned ſtyle, bor- 
rowed from the various ſciences, where the 
ſubject and matter do not require the uſe of 
them. Do not affect terms of art on every 
occaſion, nor ſeek to ſhew your learning by 
ſounding words and dark phraſes; this is Pro- 
perly called pedantry. 

vou preachers, juſt come Tok the 
ſchools, are often tempted to fill their ſer- 
mons with logical and metaphyſical rerms in 


explaining their text, and feed their hearers 
with ſonorous words of vanity. This ſcho- 


laſtic language perhaps may flatter their "own 


ambition, and raiſe a wonderment at their 


- learning among the ſtaring multitude, withour 


any manner of influence toward the inſtruc- 
tion of che , or the reformarion of the 
| immoral 
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or AN INSTRUCTIVE STYLE. 
or Theſe terms of art are 


= artificer, by which his work 
is wrought in private; but the tools ought 


. 14 


their nouns and their verbs in their common 
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r deſcribe an in- 


conſtant perſon, n 
and ſet him forth in all his appearances, di- 


behind the ſcreen, they call it eclipſed, 
and tell you fine ſtories of the orbit and the 
— dy the radii, and the limb or circum- 
| ference of a cart- wheel. 
Orkus again dreſs up their ſenſe in chy- 
mical language. Extras and oils, ſalts and 
eſſences, exalt and invigorate their diſcourſes: 
A great wit with them is ſublimated ſpirit, 
and a blockhead is caput mortuum. A cer- 
tain doctor in his bill ſwells in his own idea 
when he tells the town that he has been coun- 
{cllor to the counſellors of ſeveral kings and 
- princes, that he has arrived at the knowledge 
of che green, black, and en dragon, 
known-only to magicians hermetic phi- 
loſophers. It would. be well if the quacks 
None had a patent for this language. 
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that are ſounding or gaudy and be- 
Lag only to the theatre; theſe ſhould not come 
into the lectures of inſtruction: The language 
of poets has too much of metaphor in it to 
lead mankind into clear and diſtin ideas of 
things: The buſineſs of poeſy is ike 
the foul with a glaring light, and to 
s into a flame by ſplendid 
images, and a i 
ſtyle: But it is another ſort of ſpeect 


poſed 
not been bred up within the hearing of ſuch 
language, and conſequently they cannot un- 
derſtand it; beſides that it would create very 
offenfive ideas, ſhould we borrow even ſimiles 
for illuſtration from the ſcullery, the dunghill, 
and the jakes. | 
5. An obſcure and myſterious manner of 
expreſſion and cloudy language is to be avoĩd- 
ed. Some perſons have been led by educa- 
tion, or by ſome fooliſh prejudices, into a 
dark and unintelligible way "of thinker tack 
ſpeaking; and this continues with them all 
their lives, and clouds and confounds their 
ideas: . 
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bleſt with a great and comprehenſive genius, 
with ſublime natural parts, and a torrent of 
ideas flowing in upon them; yet for want of 
elearneſs in the manner of their conception 
and language, they ſometimes drown their 
own ſubſe of diſcourſe, and overwhelm their 
argument in darkneſs and perplexity: Such 

chers as have read much of rhe myſtical 
divinity of rhe Papiſts, and imitated their 
manner of expreſſion, have many times buried 
a fine underſtanding under the en,: of 
ſuch a ſtyle. 

6. A Lon and tedious ſtyle i is very im- - 
proper for a teacher, for this alſo lefſens the 
perſpicuity of it. Some learned writers. are 
never ſatisfied unleſs they fill up every fen- 
tence with a great number of ideas and ſen- 
timents; they ſwell their propofitions to an 
enormous ſize by explications, exceptions and 
precautions, leſt they ſhould be miſtaken, and 
| erowd them all i — the ſame period: They 

involve and darken their diſcourſe by many 

A parentheſis, and prolong their ſentences to 
2 tireſome extent, beyond the reach of a com- 
mon comprehenſion: Such ſort of writers or 
ſpeakers may be rich in knowledge, but they 
are feldom fit to communicate it. He that 
would gain a happy talent for the inſtruction 
of others muſt know how ro diſentangle and 
divide, his thoughts, if too many of them 
are ready to eroud into one paragraph; and 
let him ate ſpeak three ſentences diſtinctly 
on 5 which the hearer TECEIVES 
at 


\ 


* 
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at once with his ears and his ſoul, than 
croud all the thought into one ſentence "which 
the hearer has forgot before he can under- 
1 ſtand it. | 
Bur this leads me to the next thing I pro- 
ſed, which was to mention ſome merhods 
whereby ſuch a perſpicuity of ſtyle may be 
obtained as is proper for inſtruction. 
I. Accus ron yourſelf to read thoſe au- 
thors who think and write with clear- 
neſs and evidence, ſuch as convey their ideas 
into your underſtanding as faſt as your eye 
or tongue can run over their ſentences; this 
will imprint upon the mind an habit of imi- 
tation, we ſhall learn the ſtyle with which we 
are very converſant, and practiſe it with caſe 
and ſucceſs. | 
2. GzT a diſtinct and comprehenſrve PS * 
ledge of the ſubject which you treat of, ſur- 
vey it on all ſides, and make yourſelf perfect 
maſter of it; then vou have all the 
ſentiments that relate Sr it in your view and 
_ your command, and tongue will 
very. eaſily clothe thoſe ideas. with words 
which your mind has 'firſt made fo familiar 
and eaſy to itſelf, 


| | Seridend; rectè pere eft & principium 5 York 
| Verbaque proviſam rem non invita Sequentur. | 
| Hon. de Arte Poetica. 


Good teaching from good knowledge ſprings, 
Mords will make haſte to follow things. 


3. Bx 
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3. Br well ſkilled in the language Which 
you. ſpeak; acquaint yourſelf with all the 
idioms and ſpecial phraſes of it, which are 
neceſſary to convey * needful ideas on the 
d 88 of which you treat in the moſt various 

| molt caly manner to the underſtanding 
of the hearer: The variation of a phraſe ih 

| ſeveral forms is of admirable uſe to inſtrus, 
it is like turning all ſides of the m_ to 

| Hogs and if the learner happen not 19 

== the ideas in one form of peech, prob; 

— er may be ſucceſsful for that end. 


of inſtrugjop, which 


it a pl 


wolf, unleſs it be kept out of the fold: A te 


5 daughter will be made among the ſheep, 
if che wolf can get into the fold. Thus by | 
turning the active voice of verbs into the 
paſſive, and the nominative caſe of nouns 
into the accuſative, and alterirg the con- 
nection of ſhort ſentences by different ad- 


rox this account I baye always as 1 


verbs 
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verbs or conjunctions, and by ablative caſes 
with a n > brought inſtead of the no- 
minative, or by particles ſometimes put inſtcad 
of the verbs, the negation of the contrary, 
inſtead of the aſſertion of the rhing firſt pro- 
poſed, a great of forms of ſpeech will 
be created which expreſs the — ſenſe. 
4. Acquirz a variety of words, a copia 
verborum. Let your memory be rich in ſy- 
nonimous terms or words expreſſing the fame 
: will not only attain the ſame 
happy ect with the yariation of phraſes in 
the foregoing direction, but it will add a a 
beauty alſo to your ſtyle, by ſecuring you 
from an appearance of tautology or ting 
the ſame words too often, which ſometimes 
my diſguſt the ear of the learner. 


F. LEARN the art of ſhortening your ſen- 
rences, by dividing a Jong complicated period 
into two or three ſmall ones. When others 
connect and join two or three ſentences in 
one by relative pronouns, as, which, wheregf, 
wherein, whereto, Sc. and by parenyhgles 
frequently inſerted, do you rather divide 
inc diſtin periods; or or leaſt, if they muſt 
de united, let it be done rather by conjunc- 
tions and copulatives, that they may 
ke diſtinct ſentences, and give leſs 2 2 
to the hearer or reader. 

I xxow no method ſo effectual to learn 
what I mean, as to take now and then ſome 
page of an author, who is guilty of ſuch a 
long involved parenthetical e and * 

te 
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late it into plainer Engliſh, by dividing the 
ideas or the ſentences aſunder, and multiplying 
rhe periods, till the language become ſmooth 
and eaſy and intelligible at firſt reading. | 
6. Tarx frequently to young and igno- 
rant perſons upon ſubjects which are new 
and unknown to them, and be diligent to 
* enquire whether they underſtand you or no; 
this will put you upon changing your phraſes 
and forms of ſpeech in a variety, wll yo 
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or CONVINCING OTHER exſd.come or ANY 
TOPS oK DELIVERING "THEM PROM 
' ERRORS AND. MISTAKES, * 

- &1 © "$40 )' 37! 0-0] ner 

* we are arrived at a 1 ws 1. 
VV ” tional eſtabliſhment in an opinion, 
hier it relate to religion or common life, 


we are naturally deſirous of bringing all the 
world · into our ſentiments; and this 


from the affectation and pride of ſuperior in- 
fluence upon the judgment of our fellow- 


creatures, much more frequently than it does 


from a ſenſe of duty or love of truth: So vi- 
cious and corrupt is human nature. Yet there 
is ſuch a thing to be found as an honeſt and 
— delight in propagating truth, 2 

om 


# 
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from a dutiful regard to the honour of our 
Maker, and an hearty love to mankind. 
No if we would be ſucceſsful in our attempts 
to conyince men of their errors and to promote 
che truth, let us diveſt. ourſelves, as far as 
poſſible, of that pride and affectation which 
I mentioned before; and ſeek to acquire that 
diſintereſted love to men, and zeal for the 
truth, which will naturally lead us into the beſt 
methods to promote it. | 

Ax here the following directions may be 
uſeful: 

1. Ir you would convince a perſon of his 
miſtake, ** chooſe a proper place, a happy 
<« hour, and the fitteſt concurrent circum- 
« ſtances for this purpoſe.” Do not un- 
| ſeaſonably ſet upon him when he is engaged in 
the midſt of other affairs, but when his ſoul 
is at liberty and at leifure to hear and attend. 
Accoſt him not upon, that ſubject when his, 
ſpirit. is ruffled or diſcompoſed with any oc- 
currences of life, and eſpecially when he has 
heated his paſhons in the defence of a con- 
trary opinion; but rather ſeize ſome golden - 
opportunity, when ſome occurrences of life 
may caſt a favourable aſpe& upon the truth of 
which you would convince him, or which may 
throw ſome dark and unhappy colour or eon- 
ſequences upon that error from which you 
2 fain deliver him. There are in life 

e molliſima tempora fandi, ſome v 
agreeable _ Fn. a prion, bf 
* it rightly managed, may render your 

attempts 
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attempts much more ſucceſsful, and his con- 
viction caſy and pleaſant. 

2. MaxE it appear by your whole conduct 
to the perſon you would teach, that you mean 
him well, that your deſign is not to triumph 
over his opinion, nor to expoſe his ignorance, 
or his mcapacity of defending what he aſſerts. 
Let him fee that it is not your aim to advance 
your own character as a diſputant, nor to ſet 
yourſelf up for an inſtructor of mankind; but 
that you love him, and feek his true intereſt, 
and do not only aſſure him of this in words, 
when you are entering 'on an argument with 
him, bur let the whole of your conduct to him 
at all times demonſtrate your real friendſhip 
for him. Truth and argument come with 
particular force from the mouth of one whom 
we truſt and love. 

3. Tas ſofteſt and gentleſt addreſs to the 
erroneous is the beſt way to convince them of 
their miſtake. Sometimes it is neceſſary to 
t to your opponent that he is not far 
off from rhe truth, and that you would fain 
draw him a little nearer to it. Commend 
and eſtabliſh whatever he ſays that is juſt and 
true, as our bleſſed Saviour treated the young 
Scribe when he anſwered well concerning the 
rwo great commandments; Thou art not far, 
fays our Lord, from the kingdom f heaven, 
Mark xii. 34. Tmitate the mildneſs and con- 


duct of the bleſſed Jeſu. 


CoME as near to your opponent as you can 
in all your propoſuions, and yield to him as 


much 
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much as you dare in a conſiſtence with train 
and juſtice. 

Ir is a very great and fatal miſtake in her 
| ſons who attempt to convince and reconcile 
others to their party, when rhey make the 
difference appear as wide as poſſible: This is 
| ſhocking to any perſon who is to be convinced; 
he will chooſe rather to keep and maintain his 
own opinions, if he cannot come into yours 
without renouncing and abandoning every 
thing that he believed before. Human na- 
ture muſt be flattered a little as well as rea- 
ſoned with, that fo the argument may be able 
to come at his underſtanding, which otherwiſe 
will be thruſt off at a diſtance. If you charge 
a man with nonſenſe and abfurditick, with he- 
reſy and ſelf-contradiftion, you take a very 

wrong ſtep toward convincing him. 

ALways remember that error is not to be 
rooted out of the mind of man by n 
and railing, by flaſhes of wit and biring 3 
by loud exclamations or ſharp ridicule: 8 
declamations and triumph over our neigb- 
bour's miſtake, will not prove the way to con- 
vince him; theſe are figns either of a bad cauſe, 


or of want of arguments or capacity for the 
defence of a good one. 


4. SET therefore a conſtant watch over 
yourſelf, leſt you 4 warm in diſpute before 
you are aware. paſſions never clear the 
nnderſtanding, bur raiſe darkneſs, clouds and 
. confuſion in the ſoul: Human nature is like 
water which has mud at che bottom of it, it 


may 
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be clear while it is calm and andifurded 

= the ideas, like pebbles, appear bright at 

the bottom; but when once it is ſtirred and 

mou! by paſſion, the mud riſes — 

confuſion and darkneſs over all 

the ideas; you cannot ſet things in ſo, juſt and 

6 clear a light before the eyes of your neigh- 

bour, while your own conceptions are clouded 
with heat and paſſion. , 

Bzs1Dzs. when your own ſpirits are a little 
diſturbed arid your wrath is awakened, this 
naturally kindles the ſame ſire in your. 'corre= * 

ſpondent and prevents him from taking in your. 
ideas, were they never fo clear; for his paſ- 


ſions are engaged all on a ſudden for the de- 


fence: of+his own miſtakes, and they combat as 
fiercely as yours do, which perhaps may be 
awakened on the fide of truth. 

To provoke a perſon whom you wou d 


»* Convince, not only rouſes his anger, and ſers 


it againſt your doctrine; but it directs its re- 
5 againſt your perſon, as well as againſt. 
our inſtructions and arguments, . You 

. » | +l treat an opponent like a friend, if you 
would perſuade him to learn any thing from 
you; _ this is one great reaſon, why there is 

ſo little ſucceſs on either ſide betweed two 
diſputants or controverſial writers, becauſe 


they are ſo ready to intereſt their paſſions in "4 


the ſubje& of conteſt, and thereby to prevent 
the mutual light that might be given and re- 
ceived on either fide: Ambition, indigna- 
don. and a profeſſed zeal, reign on both ſides; 
785 Victor 


: - 


= 
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Victory is the point deſigned, while truth is 
pretended and truth oftentimes periſhes in 
te fray, or retires from the field of battle: 
The combatants end juſt where they began, 
their under ſtandings hold faſt the ſame opi- 
nions, perhaps with this diſadvantage, that 
they are a little more obſtinate and rooted in 
them, without freſh reaſon; and they generally 
come off with the loſs of temper and charity. 
F. NEITHER attempt nor hope to convince 
à perſon of his miſtake by any penal methods 
or ſevere uſage. There is no light brought into 
the mind by all the fire and fword and 
- perſecutions that were ever introduced into the 
world. One would think both the princes, 
the prieſts, and the people, the learned and the 
unlearned, the great and the mean, ſhould have 
all by this time ſeen the folly and madneſs of 
"ſeeking to propagate the truth by the laws of 
cruelty: We compel a beaſt ro the yoke by 
blows, becauſe the ox and the aſs have no un- 
, derſtanding; but intellectual powers are not to 
de fettered and compelled at this rate. Men 
cannot believe what they will, nor change their 
religion and their ſentiments as they pleaſe; 
bey may be made hypocrites by the forms of 
ſeverity, and conſtrained to profeſs what they 
do not believe; they may be forced to comply 
"with external practices and ceremonies con- 
trary to their / own conſciences; but this can 
never pleaſe God nor profit men. 
6. In order to convince another you ſhould 
Aways make choice of thoſe arguments that 
Vol. 11. C | ": 


— 
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are beſt ſuited to his underſtanding and ca- 
pacity, his genius and temper, his ſtate, ſta- 
tion and circumſtances. If I were to perſuade a 
ploughman of the truth of any form of church 


government, it ſhould not be attempted by the 
uſe of Greek and Latin fathers; but from the 
word of God, the light of nature, and the 


of things. 


7. ARGUMENTS ſhould always be propoſed 1 


in ſuch a manner as lead the mind onward 
to perceive the truth in a clear and agreeable 
light, as well as to conſtrain che aſſent by the 
power of reaſoning. Clear ideas in many 
caſes are as uſeful toward conviction, as a well- 
formed and unanſwerable ſyllogiſm. 
8. Alo the perſon you defire to inſtruct 
a reaſonable time to enter into the force of 
your arguments. When you have declared 
your own ſentiments in the brighteſt manner 
of illuſtration, and enforced them with the 
moſt convincing arguments, you are not to 
ſuppoſe. that your friends ſhould immediately 
be convinced and receive the truth: Habitude 
in a particular way of thinking, as well as in 
moſt other things, obtains the force of na- 
ture, and you cannot expect to wean a man 
from his accuſtomed errors, but by ſlow de- 
grees, and by his own aſſiſtance; intreat him 
therefore not to judge on the ſudden, nor de- 
termine againſt you at once, but that he 
would pleaſe to review your ſcheme, refle& 
upon your arguments with all the impartiality 
— and take time to think theſe 
Over 


perion you would teach his own inſtrutor. 
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over again at large; at leaſt that he would be 
diſpoſed to hear you-ſpeak yet further on this 
ſubject without pain or averſion. 

ADpDREss him therefore in an obliging 
manner, and ſay, I am not ſo fond as to 
think I have placed che ſubject in ſach lights 
as to throw you on a ſudden into a new track 
of thinking, or to make you immediately lay 
aſide yaur preſent opinions or ; all that 
I hope is, that ſome hint or other which 1 
have given, is capable of being improved by 
yon to your own conviction, or poſhbly it 


may lead you to ſuch a train of reaſoning, as 


in time to effect a change in your t 
Which hint leads me to add, 


9. LABOUR as much as poſſible to make the 


Human nature may be allured, by a ſecret 
pleaſure and pride in its own ge 
ſeem to'find out by itſelf the 3 that 
you would teach; E 


mack — EASE 


ſelf rooted in them, that they can never be 
convinced of a miſtake by the plaineſt and 


ſtrongeſt arguments to the contrary, though 


the demonſtration glare in their faces; but 
they may be tempted by ſuch gentle infiny- 


- ations to follow a . of thought, which 


yqu propoſe, till they have wound themſelves 
out of their own error, and led themſelves 
hereby i into your opinion, if you do but let 
it appear thar they arc under their own guid- 
ance rather than yours. And perhaps there. is 

< + Shiv nothing | 
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nothing which ſhews more dexterity of ad- 
dreſs than this ſecret influence over the minds 
of others, which they do not diſcern even 
while they follow it. 
10. Ir you can gain the main point in queſ- 
tion, be not very ſolicitous about the ni 
with which it ſhall be expreſſed. Mankind is 
ſo vain a thing, that it is not willing to de- 
rive from another; and though it cannot have 
every thing from itſelf, yet it would ſeem at 
leaſt to mingle ſomthing of its own with what 
it "derives elſewhere: Therefore when you 
have ſer your ſentiment in the fulleſt light, and 
proved it in the moſt effectual manner, an 
opponent will bring in ſome frivolous and 
-uſeleſs diſtinction on purpoſe to change the 
form of words in the queſtion, and acknow- 
Tedge that he receives your propoſition in ſuch 
'A ſenſe and in ſuch a manner. of expreſhon, 
though he cannot receive it in your terms 
and phraſes. Fanillus will confeſs he is now 
convinced that a man who behaves well in the 
ſtare ought not to be puniſhed for his re- 
ligion; but yet he will not conſent to allow an 
univerſal toleration of all religions wiich do 
not injure the ſtate,” which is the propoſition 
-F had been proving. Well, let Vanillus there- 
fore uſe his own language, I am glad he is 
convinced of the truth; he ſhall have leave to 
dreſs it in his own way. 
To theſe directions I ſhall add two remarłs in 
- the concluſion of this chapter which would not 
fo properly fall under the preceding directions. 
I. REMARK. . 
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I. RREMARK. When you have laboured to 
inſtru a perſon in ſome controverted truth 
and yet he retains ſome. prejudice againſt it, 
ſo char he doth not yield to the convincing 
force of your arguments, you may ſometimes 
have happy ſucceſs in convincing him of that 
unth, by ſetting him to read a weak author 
who writes againſt it: A young reader will 
find ſuch pleaſure in being able to anſwer the 
arguments of the oppoſer, that he will drop 
his former prejudices againſt the truth, and 
to the power and evidence of your rea- 

ſons. I confeſs this looks like ſetting up one 
| "Prejudice to overthrow another; but where 

prejudices cannot be fairly removed by the 
dint of reaſon, the wiſeſt and the beſt of 
teachers will ſometimes find it neceſſary to 
make a way for reaſon and truth to take NE 


by this contraſt of prejudices. 


II. Remarx. When our deſign is to con- 
vince a whole family or community of per- 
| ſons of any miſtake, and to lead them into 
any truth, we may juſtly ſuppoſe there are 
various reigning prejnenees among them; and 
therefore it is not ſo ſafe to attempt, nor ſo 
eaſy to effect it by addreſſing the whole num- 
ber at once. Such a method has been often 
found to raiſe a ſudden alarm, and has pro- 
duced a violent oppoſition even to the moſt 
fair, pious and uſeful propoſal ; ſo that he who 
made the motion could never carry his point. 

We muſt therefore firſt make as ſure as we 

can of the moſt intelligent and learned, at 
| | EE: leaſt 
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leaſt the moſt leading perſons amongſt them, 
by addreſſing them apart prudently, and of- 
fering proper reaſons, till they are convinced 
and engaged on the fide of truth; and theſe 
may with more ſucceſs apply themſelves to 
others of the ſame community: Yer the ori- 


ginal propoſer ſhould not negle@ to make a 
Aiftin& application to all the reſt, ſo far as 
Wurz a thing is to be determined by a2 
number of votes, he ſhonld labour to ſecure a 
good majority; and then take care that the moſt 
proper perſons ſhould move and argue the mat- 
ter in public, leſt ir be quafht in the very firſt pro- 
poſal by ſome prejudice againſt the propoſer. 
So unhappily are our circumſtances ſituated 
in this world, that if truth and juſtice and 
goodneſs could put on human forms, and de- 
ſcend from heaven to propoſe the moſt divine 
and uſeful doctrines, and bring with them the 
cleareſt evidence, and publiſh them at once 
to a mukirade whoſe prejudices are engaged 
againſt them, the propoſal would be vain and 
fruitleſs, and would neither convince nor per- 
ſuade; ſo neceſſary is it to join art and dex- 
terity, together with the force of reaſon, to 
convince mankind of truth, unleſs we came 
furniſhed with miracles or omnipotence to 
create a conviction.“ | | 
® The conduct of Chri/t and his Apoſtles, armed as they 
were with ſupernatural powers, in the gradual openings of 
truths againſt which the minds of their diſciples were ſtrongly 
— may not only fecure ſuch an adreſs from the im- 
utation of diſhoneſt craft, but may demonſtrate the expedi- 
ency, and in ſome caſes the neceſſity, of attending to it. 


CHAP. IV. 


of AUTHORITY. OF THE ABUSE or IT: 
AND OF ITS REAL AND PROPER US& 
AND SERVICE. 


FT HE influence which other perſons have 
1. upon our opinions is uſually called au- 
thority. The power of it is ſo great and widely 
extenſive, that there is ſcarce any perſon in 
the world entirely free from the impreſſions 
of it, even after their utmoſt watchfulneſs and 
care to avoid it, Our parents and tutors, 
yea our very nurſes, determine a multitude of 
our ſentiments; our friends, our neighbours, 
the cuſtom of the country where we dwell, 
and the eſtabliſhed opinions of mankind, form 
our belief: The great, the wiſe, the pious, 
the learned, and the ancient, the king, the 
prieſt, and the philoſopher, are characters of 
mighty efficacy to perſuade us to receive what 
they dictate. Theſe may be ranked under 
different heads of prejudice, but they are all 
of a kindred nature, and may be reduced to 
this one ſpring or head of authority. 
IHAvx treated of theſe particularly in Lo- 
„Fart II. Chapter III. Section 4. yet a few 
other remarks occurring among my papers I 
thought it not improper to- let them find a 
place here. I 
Cicero was well acquainted with the un- 
happy influences of authority, and 2 
| C 4 Q 
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it in his firſt book De Naturd Deorum. In 
te difputes aud controverſies (ſays he) it is 
* not fo much the author or patrons of any 
opinion, as the weight and force of argu- 
© ment, which would influence the mind. 
© The authority of thoſe who teach is a fre- 
quent hindrance to thoſe who learn, be- 


„ eauſe they utterly neglect to exerciſe their 


< own judgment, taking for granted what- 
<< ſoever others whom they reverence have 
Tjudged for them. I can by no means ap- 
< prove what we learn from the Pythayoreans, 


e that if any thing aſſerted in diſputation was 


* queſtioned, they were wont to anſwer, Ie 
«© dixit, that is, He himſelf ſaid fo, meaning, 
Pythagoras. So far did prejudice 
«© that authority without reaſon was ſufficient 
i to determine difputes and to eſtabliſh truth. T 
. ALL human, authority though it be never 
ſo ancient, though it hath had univerſal ſo- 
vereiguty, and ſwayed all the learned and the 
vulgar world for ſome thouſands of years, yet 
has no certain and undoubted claim to truth: 
Nor is it any violation of good manners to 
enter 2 caveat with due decency againſt its 
pretended dominion. What is-there among 
all the ſciences that has been longer eftabliſhed 
and more univerſally received, ever fince the 
days of Ariſtotle, and perhaps for ages before 
he lived, than this, that all heavy bodies what- 
ſoever tend toward the centre of the earth? But 
Sir Iſaac Newton has found that thoſe bulky 
and weighty bodies, the earth and all the pla» 
* 1 
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nets, tend toward the centre of the ſun, whereby 
the authority of near three thouſand years or 
more is not only called in queſtion, but actu- 
ally refuted and renounced. - 
Acain: Was ever any thing more univer- 
ſally agreed among the nation o the poets and 
critics than that Homer and Virgil are inimita- 
ble writers of heroic poems? and whoever 
preſumed to attack their writings or their re- 
utation, was either condemned for his ma- 
Fice, or derided for his folly. Theſe antient 
authors have been ſuppoſed to derive peculiar 
advantages to aggrandize their verſes from the 
heathen theology, and that variety of ap- 
pearances in which they could repreſent their 
gods, and mingle them with affairs of men. 
Let within theſe few years Sir Richard Black- 
more (whoſe prefaces are univerſally eſteemed 
_ ſuperior in their kind to any of his poems) 
has ventured to pronounce ſome noble truths 
in that excellent preface to his poem called 
Alfred, and has bravely demonſtrated there, 
beyond all poſſible exception, that both Virgil 
and Homer are often guilty of very grofs 
Blunders, indecencies, and ſhameful impro- 
prieties; and that they were fo far from de- 
riving any advantage from the rabble of 
hearhen gods, that their theology almoſt un- 
- avoidably expoſed them to many of thoſe 
+ blunders; and that it is not poſſible upon the 
foot of gentile ſuperſtition to write a perfect 
epic poem: Whereas the facred religion of 
the bible would furniſh a poem with much 
Met. ISS adhere... more 


% 


} 
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more juſt and glorious ſcenes and a noblet 


. 0 

Ma. Dennis alſo had made it appear in his 
eſſays ſome 7 before, that there were no 
2 ſo ſublime in the brighteſt of the 
heathen Writers as thoſe with which we are 
furniſhed in the poetic parts of the holy ſcrip- 
ture; and Rapin the French critic dared to 
profeſs the ſame ſentiments, notwithſtanding 
the world of poets and critics had fo uni- 
yerfally and unanimouſly exalted the heathen 


1 825 to the ſovereignty for ſo many ages. 


F we would find out the truth in many caſes, 
ve muſt dare to deviate from the long beaten 


track, and venture to think with a juſt and 


unbiaſt liberty. 
Inovon it be neceſſary to guard againſt 
the evil influences of authority and the pre- 


judices derived thence, becauſe it has intro-— 


duced thouſands of errors and miſchiefs into 
the world, yet there are three eminent and re- 
markable caſes wherein authority, or the ſen- 
ments of other perſons, muſt or will deter- 
mine the judgment and practice of mankind. 

I. Parents are appointed to judge for 
their children in their younger years, and to 
inſtruct them what they ſhould believe and 
what they ſhould practiſe in civil and reli- 
gious life. This is a dictate of nature, and 
doubtleſs it would have been ſo in a ſtate of 
innocence. It is impoſſible that children ſhould 
be capable of judging for themſelves, before 


their minds are furniſhed with a competent 


number 


7 
. 
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number of ideas, before they are acquainted 
with any principles and rules of juſt judgment, 
and before their reaſon is grown up to any 
degrees of maturity and proper exerciſes upon 
ſuch ſubjects. 

I VIII. not ſay, that a child ought to be- 
lieve nonſenſe and impoſſibility, becauſe his 
father bids him; for ſo far as the impoſſibility 
appears he cannot believe it: Nor will I ſay, 
he ought to aſſent to all the falſe opinions of 
his parents, or to practiſe idolatry and mur- 
der, or miſchief, at their command; yet a 
child knows not any better way to find out 
what he ' ſhould believe and what he ſhould 
practiſe, before he can poſſibly judge for lum- 
ſelf, than to run to his parents and receive 
their ſentiments and their directions. 

You will ſay, this is hard indeed, that 
the child of a heathen idolater, or a cruel 
cannibal, is laid under a fort of neceſſity by 
nature of finning againſt the light of nature; 
I grant it is hard indeed, but it is only owing 
to our original fall and apoſtaſy: the law of 
nature continues as it was in innocence, 
namely, That a parent ſhould judge for his 
child; but if the parent judges ill, the child 
is greatly expoſed by it, — that uniyer- 


ſal diſorder that is brought into the world by 
the ſin of Adam our common father: And 
from the equity and goodneſs of God we 
may reaſonably infer, that the great Judge 
ok all will do right: He will balance the 
ignorance and incapacity of the child with 

& the 
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the criminal nature of the offence in thoſe - 3 | 


puerile inſtances, and will not puniſh beyond 
Bes1Des, what could God, as a creator, 


do better for children in their minority than 


to commit them to the care and inſtruction 
of parents? None are ſuppoſed to be ſo much 
concerned for the happineſs of children as 
their parents are; therefore it is the fafeſt 


8 ſtep to happineſs, according to the original 


law of creation, to follow their directions, 
their parents reaſon acting for them defore 
they had reaſon of their own in proper exer- 
ciſe; nor indeed is there any better general 
rule in our fallen ſtate by which children are 
capable of being governed, though in many 
particular caſes it may lead them far aſtray 
2 virtue and happineſs. 
Ir children by providence be caſt under 
FF happier inſtructions, contrary to their 
ts” erroneous opinions, I cannot ſay it is 
the duty of ſuch children to follow error, when 
they diſcern it to be error, becauſe'their father 
believes it; what I ſaid before is to be inter- 
preted only of thoſe that are under the imme- 
diate care and education of their parents, and 
not yet arrived at years capable of examination. 
I know not how theſe can be freed from re- 
ceiving the dictates of parental authority in 
their youngelt years, except by immediate or 
divine inſpiration. | 
IT is hard to fay at what exact time of life 
a ea ha of 


parental 
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dictates. Perhaps it is much juſter 
to ſuppoſe _ this ſovereignty diminiſhes. by 
degrees as the child grows in 
and capacity, and is more and more capable of 
exerting his own intellectual powers, than to 
limit this matter by months and years. 
When childhood and youth are ſo far ex- 
We, that the reaſoning faculties are grown 
up to any juſt meaſures of maturity, it is cer- 
tain that perſons ought to begin to enquire 
into the reaſons of their own faith and prac- 
tice in all the affairs of life and religion: But 
as reaſon does not arrive at this power and 
 felf-ſufficiency in any fingle moment of time, 
ſo there is no ſingle moment when a child 
ſhould at once caſt off all his former beliefs 
and practices; but by degrees and in flow ſuc- 
ceſſion he ſhould examine them as opportunity 
and advantages offer; and either confirm, or 
doubt of, or change them, according to the 
leading ot conſcience and reaſon with all its 
| advantages of information. et: 
Wk we are arrived at manly age, there 
is no perſon on earth, no ſet or ſociety. of 
men whatſoever, that have. power and autho- 
rity given them by God, the creator and 
© governor of the world, abſolutely to dictate 
to others their opinions or practices in moral 
and religious life. God has given every 
man reaſon to judge for himſelf in higher or 
in lower degrees. Where leſs is given, leſs 
will be required. But we are juſtly charge- 
— criminal ſloth and miſimprove- 


ment 
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ment of the talents with which our Creator | 


Has inſtructed us, if we take all things for 
| whieh-orthers aſſert, and believe and 
practiſe all things which they dictate without 
due examination. 

II. AwornzA caſe wherein authority muſt | 
govern our aſſent, is in many matters of fact. 
Here we may and ought to be determined 
by the declarations or narratives of other 
men; though I confeſs this is uſually called 
teſtimony rather than authority. It is upon 
this foot that every ſon or daughter among 
mankind are required to believe that ſuch 

and ſuch perſons are their parents, for th 
_ can never be informed of it but by the dic- 
tates df others. It is by teſtimony that = 
are to believe the laws of our country, and 
to pay all proper deference to the prince and 
to magiſtrates in ſubordinate degrees of au- 
thority, though we did not actually ſee them 
choſen, crowned, or inveſted with their title 
and character. It is by 3 that we are 
neceſſitated to believe there is ſuch a city as 
Canterbury or Tork, though perhaps we have 
never been at either; that there are ſuch 
perſons as papiſts at Paris and Rome, and 
that there are many fottiſh and cruel tenets 
in their religion. It is by teſtimony that we 
believe that chriſtianiry and the books of the 


bible have been faithfully delivered down © 


to us through many generations; that there 
was ſuch a — as Chriſt our Saviour, 
2 wrought 2 and died on the 


croſs, 
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er6ſs, that he roſe again and aſcerided 16 


heaven. 
Tut authority or of men, if 
n if they had full 
| nities and capacities of k the 
truth, and are free from all ſuſpicion 


ceit in relating it, ought to 


— 
Our 
| eſpecially when multitudes concur in the ſame 


other 


teſtimony, and when there are 
attending circumſtances which raiſe 
poſition "which they dictate to the degree of 
moral certainty. 
Bor in this very caſe, even in marters of 
fact and affairs of hiſtory, we ſhould not too 
_ eaſily give into all the dictates of tradition, 
and the pompous pretences to the teſtimony 
of men, till we have fairly examined the ſe- 
veral things which are neceffary to make up 
a credible teſtimony, and to lay a juſt foun- . 
dation for our belief. There are and have 
been ſo many falſchoods impoſed upon man- 
kind with ſpecious pretences of eye and ear 
witneſſes, that ſhonld make us wiſely can- 
tious and juſtly ſuſpicious of reports, where 
the concurrent figns of truth do not fairly 
appear, and eſpecially where the matter is of 
conſiderable importance. And the leſs pro- 
bable the fact teſtified is in itſelf, the greater 
evidence juſtly we may demand - of. the vera- 
city of that teſtimony on which it claims to 
be admitted. 

III. Tax laſt caſe wherein ee muſt 
govern us is, when we are called to believe 
| | what 


e pro- . 
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what perſons under inſpiration have dictated 
to us. This is not properly the authority of 
men, but of God himſelf; and we are obliged 
to believe what that authority aſſerts, though 
our reaſon at preſent may not be able, any 
other way, to diſcover the certainty or evi- 
dence of the propoſition; it is enough if our 
faculty of reaſon, in its beſt exerciſe, can 
diſcover che divine authority which has pro- 
poſed it. Where doctrines of divine reve- 
lation are plainly publiſhed, together with 
ſufficient proofs of their revelation, all man- 
kind are bound to receive them though they 
cannot perfectly underſtand them, for we 
know that God is true and cannot dictate 
falſehood. 

Bur if theſe pretended dictates are direaly 
contrary to the natural faculties of under- 
ſtanding and reaſon which God has given us, 
we may be well aſſured theſe dictates were ne- 
ver revealed to us by God himſelf. When 
| perſons are really > by authority to 
believe pretended myſteries in plain oppoſition 
to reaſon, and yet pretend reaſon for what they 
believe, this is but a vain amuſement. 
ITuxxk is no reaſon whatſoever that * 
prove or eſtabliſh any authority fo firmly, 
to give it power to dictate in matters o be- 
lief what is contrary to all the dictates of our 
reaſonable nature, God himſelf has never 
given us any ſuch revelations, and I-think it 
may be ſaid, with reverence, he neither can 
nor will do 1 . unleſs he change our faculties 


from 
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from what they are at preſent. To tell us 
we mult believe a propoſition which is plainly 
contrary. to reaſon, is to tell us that we m 
believe two ideas are joined, while (if we attend 
to reaſon) we vlainly fee and know them to 
be disjoined. 

War could ever have eſtabliſhed the non- 
ſenſe of tranſubſtantiation in the world, if men 
had been fixed in this great truth, That God 
gives no revelation contradictory to our own 
reaſon? Things may be above our reaſon, 
that is, reaſon. may have but obſcure ideas of 
them, or reaſon may not ſee the connection 
of thoſe ideas, or may not know at preſent 
the certain and exact manner of reconciling 
ſuch propoſitions either with one another, or 
3 rational truths, as I have 2 
in ſome of my logical papers: But when they 
ſtand directly and plainly againſt all ſenſe and 
reaſon, as tranſubſtantiation does, no divine 
authority can be pretended to enforce their 
belief, and human authority is impudent to 
pretend to it. Let this human authority, in 
the popiſh countries, has prevailed over mil- 
lions of ſouls, becauſe they have abandoned 
their reaſon, they have given up the glory of 
human nature to be trampled upon by knaves, 
and ſo reduced themſelves to the condition 
of brutes. ; „ 

Ir is by this amuſement of authority (ſays 
a certain author) that the horſe is taught to 
| obey the words of command, a dog to fetch 
and carry, and a man to believe inconſiſten- 

| | ces 
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ces and impoſſibilitics. Whips and dungeons, |} 


fire and the gibbet, and the folemm terrors of 
eternal miſcry after rhis life, will perſuade 
weak minds to believe againſt their ſenſes, 
and in direct contradiction to all their reaſon- 
ing powers. A parrot is taught to tell lies 
with much more caſe and more gentle ufage; 
bur none of all theft creatures would Nd ſerve thei 
maſters at rhe expence of their k 
* knowled ge and the juſt uſe of reaſon, 
HAVE ne three caſes wherein 
mankind muſt or will be determined in their 
ſentiments authority; that is, the caſe of 
ctaldren in tHeir minority, in regard of the 
commands of their parents; the caſe of all 
men with regard to univerfal and complete 
and ſufficient teſtimony of matter of fact; 
and the caſe of every perſon with regard to 
the authority of divine revelation, and of 
men divinely infpired; and under each of 


, had 


theſe I have given ſome ſuch limitations and 


cautions as were neceſſary. I proceed now 
ro mention fome other caſes wherein we 
- Gught to pay a great deference to the au. 
thoriry and ſentiments of others, though we 
are not abfolutely concluded and determined : 
by their opinions. 
I. Wren we begin to paſs out of our 
minority, and to — 4 for ourſelves in mat- 
ters of the civil and religious life, we ought 
to pay very great deference to the ſenti- 
ments of our parents, who in the rime of 
our minority were our natural guides and 
directors 
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hrectors in theſe matters. So in matters of 

ſcience, an ignorant and , 
rr 

bis - and though 22 
ſuſpend his jud 


* in matters 

tutors 8 | he perceive ſufficient evi- 

dence for them, yet neither parents nor 

tutors ſhould be Areclly oppoſed without 

: and moſt evident reaſons, fuck as con- 
rin the underſtanding or conſince of thoſe 


II. i Panzons of years and long experience 
of human affairs, when they oive advicd.in 
matters of prudence or civil conduRt, ought 
to have a conſiderable deference paid to their 
authority by thoſe that are young and have 
not ſeen the would, for it is more probable 
thar the elder perſons arc in the right. 

III. In the affairs of practical godlinefs 
there ſhould be much deference paid to per- 
, foris of long ſtanding in virtue and piety. 
I Feonfels, in the particular forms and cere- 
monies of religion, there may be as much 
bigotry and ſuperſtition among the old as 
the young; but in queſtions of inward reli. 
gion and pure devotion or virtue, a man 


| _— w_— engaged in the fincere 
practice of theſe things, is juſt 8 
to know more than a NA Lew | his 
governed paſſions, appetites and prejudices 
about him. 
IV. Mex in their ſeveral * and 
arts in which they have been educated, and 
WF. | in 
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in which 
their days, muſt be ſuppoſed to have greater 
knowledge and {kill than others; and there- 

fore there is duc reſpect tu be paid to their 
in thoſe matters. ub 2:71 

V. Ix matters of fact where chere is not 
 (ufficient, teſtimony to conſtrain our aſſent, 
yet there ought to be due deference paid to 


they have employed themſelves al 


the narratives of perſons wiſe and ſober, 


according to the degrees of their honeſty, 
ſkill, and — to RR: ves 
therewith. - 


<2! 5 of Ga — * has 
the propoſition is a mere matter of ſpecula - 
tion, and doth not neceſſarily draw. practice 
along with it, we may delay our aſſent till bet- 

ter evidence appear; but where the matter is 
———ͤ— — requires us to act one 


way or another, we ought to pay much de- 


ſuch pi bilizes where we have no certainty, 
for chis is the beſt light we have; and ſurely * 
it is Co to follow ſuch ſort of guidance, 

where we can have no better, than to wander 
and fluctuate in abſolute uncertainty. It is 
' not. reaſonable to put out our candle, and fit 


ſtill in the dark, becauſe we have not che light 
of 3 | 


fexence to authority or teſtimony, and follow © 


CHAP. V. 
or TREATING AND MANAGING THE EC 
PREJUDICES OF MEN.“ 5 


IF we had nothing but che reaſon of men 
1 to deal with, and that reaſon were pure 
and uncorrupted, it would then be a matter 
of no great ſkill or labour to convince another 

on of common miſtakes, or to perſuade 

im to afſent to plain and obvious rruths. 
But alas! mankind ſtands wrapt round in er- 
rors, and intrenched in prejudices; and every 
one of their opinions is ſupported and guarded 

by ſomething elſe beſides reaſon. A young 

bright genius, who has furniſhed himſelf with 
- 2 variety of truths and ſtrong arguments, but 

s yet unacquainted with the world, goes forth 

from the ſchools like a knight-errant, 
ſuming bravely to vanquiſk rhe follies of men, 

and to ſcatter light and truth through all his 
acquaintance : But he meets with huge giants 
- and enchanted caſtles, ſtrong prepoſſeſſions of 
mind, habits, cuſtoms, education, authority, 
intereſt, together with all the various paſſions 


af men, armed and obſtinate to defend their 


old opinions; and he is ſtrangely diſappointed 


For the nature and cauſes of prejudices, and for the pre- 

Lenting or curing them in ourſelves, ſee the Doctor's excel- 
_ lent ſyſtem of Logic, Part II. Chapter III. Of the forings of 

Falſe judgment, or the doctrine of prejudices. 5 
* | in 
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in his 
he m 
his ſteel, and to the ſtrength of his arm, but 
he muſt manage the weapons of his reaſon with 
much d ty and artifice, with ſkill and ad- 
dreſs, or he ſhall never be able to ſubdue er- 
rors, and to convince mankind. 
Wars prejudices are ſtrong, there are 
theſe ſeveral methods to be practiſed in order 
to convince perſons of their miſtakes, and make 
a way for truth to enter into their minds. 

I. By avoiding the power and influence of 
the prejudice without any dire& attack upon 
it: this is done, by chooſing all the flow, 
{oft and diſtant methods of propoſing your 
own ſentiments and your arguments for them, 
and by degrees leading the perſon ſtep by ſtep 
into thoſe truths which his prejudices would 
not bear if they were propoſed all at once. 

PzrHaAPs your neighbour is under the in- 
fluence of ſuperſtition and bigotry in the ſim- 
plicity of his ſoul; you muſt not immediately 
run upon him with violence, and ſhew him 
the abſurdity or folly of his own opinions, 
though you might be able to ſer them in a 
glaring light: But you muſt rather begin at 
a diſtance, and eſtabliſh his aſſent to ſome fa- 
miliar and eaſy propoſitions which have a ten- 
dency to refute his miſtakes, and to confirm 
the truth; and then filently obſerve what im- 
preſhon this makes upon him, and proceed by 
flow degrees as he is able to bear, and you muſt _ 
carry on the work, perhaps at 

* 0 


ous attempts. He finds now that 


not truſt merely to the ſharpneſs of, 
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of converſation: The tender or diſeaſed eye 
cannot bear a deluge of light at once. 2 
THEREFORE we are not to conſider our 
arguments merely according to our on no- 
tions of their force, and from thence expect 
the immediate convittion of others; but we 
ſhould regard how they are likely to be re- 
ceived by the perſons we converſe with; and 
thus manage our reaſoning, as the nurſe gives 
a child drink by flow degrees, leſt the infant 
ſhould be choked, or return it all back again, 
if poured in too haſtily. If your wine be ne- 
ver ſo good and you are never fo liberal in be- 
ſtowing it on your neighbour, vet if his bottle 
into which you attempt to pour it with free- 
dom, has a narrow mouth, you will fooner 
overſet the bottle than fill it with wine. 
OvERHASTINESS and vehemence in argu- 
ing is oftentimes the effect of pride; it blunts 
the poignancy of the argument, breaks its 
force, and diſappoints the end. If you were 
to convince a perſon of the falſehood of the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, and you take 
ep the confecrated bread before him and ſay, 
Lou may ſee, and taſte, and feel, this is no- 
thing but bread; therefore while you aſſert 
that God commands you to believe it is not 
* bread, you moſt wickedly accuſe. God of 
* commanding you to tell a lye.” This fort 
of language would only raiſe the indignation 
of the perſon againſt you, inſtead of making 
any impreſſions upon him. He will not fo 
much as think at all on the argument you 


have 
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have brought, but he rages at you as a pro- 


fane wretch, ſetting up your own ſenſe and 
reaſon above facred authority; ſo that though 


What you affirm is a truth of great evidence; 


yet you loſe the benefit of your whole argu- 
ment by an ill management, and wy bo res 
able uſe of it. 
II. WI may . 

thoſe preju 2 for a ſeaſon which ſeem to 
ſtand againſt the truth, and endeavour to in. 
troduce the truth by degrees, while thoſe pre- 
| Judices are expreſsly allowed, till by degrees 


the advancing truth may of irſelf wear out the 


prejudice. Thus God himſelf dealt with his 


ano und indulge | 


oy people the Jeu after the reſurrection of 


Chriſt; for though from the following days 


of Pentecoſt, when the goſpel was proclaimed 
and confirmed at Jeruſalem, the Jewiſh cere- 
monies began to be void and ineffectual for 


any divine purpoſe, yet the Jews who received 
Chrift the Meſſiah were permitted ro circum- - 


ciſe their children, and to practiſe many Le- 
vitical forms, till that conſtitution which then 
"waxed old, ſhould in time vaniſh away. 


WHERE the prejudices of mankind cannot. 


be conquered at once, but they will riſe up in 


arms againſt the evidence of truth, there we 


muſt make fome allowances, and yield ro them 


for the preſent, as far as we can ſafely do it 


without real injury to truth: And if we 
would have any ſucceſs in our endeavours to 


convince the world, we muſt practiſe this com- 


plaiſance for the benefit of mankind. 
TAKE 
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Tax: a ſtudent who has deeply 1tnbibed 


the principles of the Berjpatetics, and imagines | 
certam immaterial beings _— 
flower, mineral, 


9 _ Ae ; 
metal, water, to dpring . 
and operations: Or take 


of all its 


2 Platoniſt, who believes an anima mamdi, ah 


, bn accord: The 


univerſal ſoul of the world to pervade all bo- 
dies, to act in and by them acoording co their 
nature, and indeed to give them their natur 
and their ſpecial powers; perhaps it may de 
very hard to convince theſe perſons by argts- 
ment, and conſtrain them to yi theſe 
fancies. Well then, let the one beheve his 
univerſal ſoul, and the other go on with bis no- 
Zion of ſubſtantial forms, and at the ſamt᷑ time 
teach them how by certain original laws o 

tions of the parts of matter, allowing a-conti- 
ned divine concourſe inand withall,thefevenal 


ence, they will fee theſe airy notions of 
theſe imaginary powers, to be ſo len a 
chat they will drop them of theit 
etic forms will va- 
aſh from the mind like a dream, and the Pla- 
fonic foul of the world will expire. 

On ſuppoſe a young 
powerful perſuain char there is nothing but 


Vol. II. what 


— under a 
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what has three dimenſions, length, breadth. © 
and thickneſs, and conſequently that every * 
finite being has a figure or ſhape: (for ſhape 
is but — — dimenſion:) 3 
. Suppoſe this perſon through the long preju- 
dices of ſenſe and imagination, cannot be eaſily 
brought to conceive of a ſpirit or a thinking 
being without ſhape and dimenſions; let him 
then continue to conceive a ſpirit with dimen- 
fions; but be ſure in all his conceptions to re- 
tain the idea of cogitation, or a power of 
thinking, and thus proceed to philoſophize 
upon the ſubject. Perhaps in a little time he 
will find that length, breadth, and ſhape, have 
no ſhare in any of che actions , mad 
that he can manifeſt all the properties and re- 
tions of ſuch a being, with all its operations 
of ſenſation, volition,” &c. to be as well per- 
formed without the uſe of this ſuppoſed ſhape 
or theſe dimenſions; and that all theſe opera- 
tions and theſe attributes may be aſcribed to a 
conſidered merely as power of thinking. 
Aud when he further conceives that God the 
infinite Spirit is an almighty, ſelf-exiſtent, 
thinking power, without ſhape and dimenſions 
of length, breadth and cd, he may then 
ſuppoſe the human ſpirit may. be an inferior 
felf:fubliſting power of thought; and he may 
be inclined to drop the ideas of dimenſion and 
hgure by degrees, when he fees and is con- 
vinced they do nothing toward thinking, nor 
are they neceſſary to affiſt or explain — 
rations or properties of a ſpirit. | 


— 
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Lata give another inſtance of the ſame 
pradice, where there is —_— 
of particular words and phraſes. . 8 
mats een in an unhappy form of er, 
3 he explains ſome great doctrine of 
the goſpel, and by the meats of this phraſe 
e of that doc- 
: Vet he is ſo bigotted to his form of 
5 that he imagines if thoſe words are 
omitted the doftrine is loſt. Now if I cannot 
poſſibly perfuade him to part with his improper 
terms, 1 will indulge them = line, and try to 
explain them into a ſcriptural ſenſe, aher 
than let him go on in his miſtaken ideas. 
-CrEDa@NIVUs believes that Chriſt deſcended 
into hell: 1 think the word hell, as now com- 
monly underſtood, is very improper here; 
but ſince the bulk of chriſtians, and Credaniur 
amongft them, will by no means part with the 
word out of their Engliſh creed, I will explain 
the word hell to the ſtate of the dead, 

or the ſeparate ſtate of ſouls; and thus lead 
my friend into more juſt ideas of the truth, 

namely, That the ſoul of Chriſt exiſted three 

days in the ſtate of ſeparation from e 
or was in the inviſible world, which might be 


-AN1LLA has been bred a 838 
aud thou gh. ſhe does not know much of re- 
Lgion, yet ſhe reſolves never to part from the 
Roman catholic faith, and is obſtinately bent 
3 Now I cannot think it un- 

D2 lawful 


FS BR DB Ro me WY we, WE. FEES 


LY 


[Ion it is mt 


Oris of 


would raiſe" ſach a tumult within them, as to 
render their conviction 
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ul to teach her the n . is, 
the proteſtant religion out of the epiſtle to the 


| Romane, and thew her that the ſame doctrine 


is contained in che catholic of St. Peter, 
= Fude ; and thus et her live and 
chriſtian in the belief of the re- 


teach her out of che new teſtament, 
— the is a Roman catholic 


Mill, Deeauſe finds the doctrines ſhe is 


ravghe in che catholic epiſtles and in that to 
the Romans. 


different words (as far 28 poſfible) applied to 
different ideas, and this rule ſhould never be 
with if we had to do only with the 


ien of mankind; but their various preſu- 


dices and 'peal for ſome party-phraſes ſomerimes 
make it neceſſary chat we ſhould lead them 
imitg truth under the covert of their own beloved 
h, rather than permit them to 
Bee and die obſtinate and unconvincible in any 
Aungerous 'miſtake: Wbereas an attempt to 
deprive chem of their old-eftabliſhed words 


leſs. 
III. SourTiNEs we may make uſe of the 
very prejudices under which a perſon labours 
in order to convince him of ſeme 


- Ervth, and argue with him upon his own pro- 
felled prineiples 


tho 
This'is called tor e | 
is mother yy of dealing with the prejudice 


PF men. 


there ſhould be | 


SUPPOSE oF 
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SUPPOSE A lies ſick of a. fever, and is 
forbid fleſh by his phyſician; but hearing that 
rabbits were provided for the dinner of the 
family, deſired earneſtly to cat of them, and 
ſuppoſe he became impatient becauſe his /phy- 
ſician did not permit him, and he inſiſted upon 
| 2 jp ps 6g Surely rather 

than let him perſiſt in that fancy and that-deſire, 

to the danger of his life, I would tell him chat 
thoſe- animals webe fn gled, which ſort 
food was forbidden by x Tewifb law, 
may, believe that law is now-aboliſhed; 
the ſame manner was Tenerilla per- 
ſuaded to let Damon her huſband. proſecute a 
thief who 1 
Az firſt ſhe abhorred the thoughts of it, and 
refuſed. it utterly, becauſe if the thick. were 
condemned according to the Engliſh law he 
| muſt be hanged, whereas (ſaid ſhe) the la of 
| Cod, in the writings: of Moſes, docs not ap- 
ö E point death · to be the t of ſach- cxĩ- 
5 minals, but tells us, chat @ thief ſball bs. fold 
; 

, 


for his theft, Exod. xxii.. 3. But when Da- 
men could no other ways-convince her that the 
thief- ought to be 


he put · her in 


mind that the theft was committed ou a. Sun- 
| re- 


day morning; now the ſame lam of 


e 

$ 

* quires that the /abbath-breaker ſhall ſurely be 
Jo r Exod. xxi- 1 5. Numb. xv. 35) 
e. 

Fl | 

es 


prevailed with 7. enerilla, and 
ſhe a a —— wn: 

—EnczaTzs uſed the ſame means- of convie- 
| tion when he ſaw a Mabomotan - driulc wine to 


33 | 9 5 exceſs, 
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exceſs, and heard him maintain the lawfulneſs 
and pleaſure of drunkenneſs; Encrates reminded 
him that his own prophet Mahomet had ntterly * 
forbidden all wine to his followers, and the 
good man reſtrained his vicious appetite by this 
pperſtition, when he could no otherwiſe con- 
vince him that drunkennefs was unlawful, nor 
withhold him from exceſs. 
Wann we find any perſon obſtinately 
perſiſting in a miſtake in oppoſition to all 
reaſon, eſpecially if the miſtake be very in- 
jurious or „ and we know this per- 
ſon will hearken to che ſentiment or authority 
of ſome favourite name, it is needful ſome- 
times to uſe the opinion and authority of that 
favourite perſon, fince that is likely to be fe- 
much more than reaſon. I confeſs I 
am almoſt aſhamed to ſpeak of uſing any ms 
fluence of authority while I would teach the 
art of reaſoning. But in ſome caſes it is bet- 
ter that poor filly, perverſe, obſtinate creatures 
ſhould be 12 to judge and act right, by 
a veneration for the ſenſe of others, than to 
be left to wander in pernicious errors, and 
continue deaf to all argument, and blind to 
all evidence. They are but children of 'a 
larger fize, and fince they perſiſt all their lives 
in their minority, and reject all true reaſoning, 
ſurely we may try to — them to prac- 
tiſe what is for their own intereſt by ſuch 
childiſh reaſons as they will hearken to; wg 
may overawe them from purſuing their-own 
2 _ a folemn WW 
ure 
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allure them by a ſugar-plumb to their own 
happineſs. 
Bor after all, we muſt. ' conclude in 
whereſoever it can be done, it is beſt to re- 
move and root out thoſe prejudices "which 
obſtru the entrance of truth into the mind, 
rather than to palliate, humour, or indulge 
them; and ſometimes this muſt neceſſarily be 
done; before you can make a perſon part with 
ſome beloved error, and lead him into better 
— Id gameſter 
SUPPOSE you wou convince a 
tas gamiog 1s nota awful calling or bliſs 
to maintain one's ſelf by it, and you 
— gore ment, namely, That 
4 which doth not admit us to aſſæ the bleſſing 
« of God that we may get gain by it, can- 
not be a lawful employment; but we can- 
not aſk the bleſſing of God on gaming, 
therefore, &c.“ The minor is proved thus, 
« We cannot pray that our neighbour may 
«loſe; this is contrary to the rule of ſeck- 
ing our neighbour's welfare, and loving 
him as ourſelves; 'this is wiſhing miſchief 
Ito our neighbour. But in gaming we can 
Again but juſt ſo much as our neighbour 


«© loſes: Therefore in g We cannot 
pray for the bleſſing God that we may 
„ gain by it.” 


I Pzrnars the gameſter ſhrugs and -winces, 
| turns and twiſts the argument every wax, 
Ibdut he cannot fairly anſwer it; yet he will 
a m_— an anſwer ro farisfy himſelf, and will 
never 


* 


Yield to the conviction, becanſa hefeels 
much of the fweer influence of. gaming, 
mand che gratification of hin avarice, 
or-the ſupport of his cxpences. I 
| nies omg prejuie in foroue of i, andin | 
n therefore muſk be to lead 
bim by, degrees; to ſeparare the thoughts of 
| kin own.imercſ} from the argument, and ſhew 1 
lihood, or our loſs, hath nothing ta do to de- 
tenmine this point in oppoſition to the plain 
3 and that he aught to put that 
ennſidaration quite out of the queſtion, if hs 
would be honeſt: and ſincere in his ſearch afen 


tuth ar duty: and that he muſt be contented to 
hearken to the voice of reaſon and truth, even 


though it ſuould run counter to his ſecular in- 
tenelt; When this is done, then an argument 
J ea I 
Int like manner if the 


= ought-to expoſe herſelf and her 
other children to and miſery in order 
to ſupport the extravagancies of à favourite 


queſtion were, whes 1 


font” perhaps the mother can hear no argu« | 


ment: itz ſhe-feels no conviction ĩn the 
moſt cogent reaſonings; ſo cloſe do- her fond 
IS MX to her Tenn, The firſt: buſis © 


her therefore, Whether it is not a-parent's 
duty to love all her children fo. as to provide 
for their welfare? Whether duty ta God and 
8 4 


here-is to remove this prejudice. Aſk |} 


3 faſt till, and cannot part with them, for ſhe 


4 whett ſlice has by theſe methods of rea- 
* been n petſuaded-thar"ſhe ib Got Pound 


1 _— xXx Ow ” 


yanſuDicns os MN. 8 


her family ought not to regulate her lone to 
v favourite? Whether her nei 


Flori 
N her daug wich c. 
udery, and d negleting the education 


of ws n till ſhe ſaw his ruin? Perhaps by 


this method the may be brought to fee that 
peculiar fondneſs for one child ſhould have no 
weight or force in detetmining the judgment 
in oppoſition to plain duty: And ſhe may then 
give herſelf up to conviftion in Her o caſe, 


and to the evidence of truth, and thus correct 
her miſtaken practice. 


SuPPosE you would convert Rominda from 
popery, and you ſer all the abfurdinies, errors, 
and ſuperſtitions of rhat church before her, in 
the moſt glaring. evidence: She holds them 


hath a moſt ſacred reverence for the faith. and 
T 
tie that they were in the wrong The firſt 
F t be therefore to bn lade Het that 


our aticeſtors were fallible creatures; that we 


may part with their faith without any diſho- = 
nour done to- them; that all perſons muſt 


 Miboſe' their rengion for chehfelber ir ue 
muſt anſwer for ourſelves in the great day of 


jodpmenr, and not we for our parents, nor 


te for us; that chriſtianity itſelf had never 
been e Ther nceſtory in this nation, 


3 always in the religion of 
5 e 


always 
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always to cleave to the religion of her parents, 
ſhe may then receive an eaſier conviction, of 
the errors of Rome.* 


CHAP. VI. 


OF INSTRUCTION BY PREACHING. 


— — 
SECTION 1. 


WISDOM BETTER THAN LEARNING IN | 
THE PULPIT. 


O is a young preacher juſt come from 
=” the ſchools of logick and divinity, and 
advanced to the pulpit; he was counted a ſmart 
youngſter in the academy for analyſing a pro- 


* But perhaps of all theſe different methods of curing pre- 
judices, none can be practiſed with greater pleaſure to a wiſe 
and good man, or with greater ſucceſs, where ſucceſs is moſt 
defirable, than attempting to turn the attention of well-mean- 
ing from four point in which prejudi 38 
ad go wt of greater*importance, and fix their thoughts 
and heart on ſome great truth which they allow, and which 


— into nces 57 to ſome = — WO 
eſpouſe retain. means ma to 
forget their errors, while attentive to oppoſite wack, and in- 


— Vo hgror in" which Geir — anc} their 
tempers grow more generous and virtuous, may be in , 
to reſign it. And ney nothing — give a — 2 ſedge 
more than to improve his neighbour in know 

and in goodncks at the ſame time. D 


1 poſition, 
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tion, and is full even to the brim, with the 
terms of his art and learning. When he has 
read his text, after a ſhort flouriſh of intro- 
duction, he tells you in how many ſenſes the 
chief word is taken, firſt among Greek Heathen 
- writers, and then in the New Teſtament; he 
cites all the chapters and verſes exactly, and 
endeavours to make you underſtand many a 
text before he comes to let you know fully 
what he means by his own. 

Hz finds theſe things at large in | the criticks 
which he has conſulted, where this ſort” of 
work is neceſſary and deautiful, and there - 
fore he imagines it will become his ſermon 
well. Then he informs you very learnedly 
of the various falſe expoſitions which have 
been given by divines and commentators on 
this part of ſcripture, and it may be, the 
reaſons of each of them too; and he refutes 
them with much zeal and contempt. Having 
thus cleared his way, he fixes upon the expo- 
ſition which his judgment beſt approves, and 
dwells, generally, five or ten minutes upon 
the arguments to confirm it: And this he 
does, not only in texts of darkneſs and difh- 
culty, but even when ſcarce a child could doubt | 
of his meaning. 
grammatical exerciſe being performed 


Tunis 


bea pplies himſelf to his logiek. The text is 


divided and ſubdivided into many little pieces; 


he points you preciſely to the ſubje& and the = 


predicate, brings you acquainted with the 


= _ * 3 


perties 


— 


. accid hict | ** and 


wan fan make you underſtand the matten 


and the form oi it, as well as he does himſelf; 
Wben be bas thus done, two- thirds of the 
hour is ſpent, and his hearers are quite tired; 
then he begins 
or: grand theme of diſcourſe, and having told 
the audience, with great formality and ex- 
aſtneſs, in what method he ſhall manage it; 
he names you one or two particulars under 
tie ſinſt general head; and by this time finds 
i nroeſſary to add, He intended indeed to 
«have been larger in the illuſtration: of his 
ſubject, and he ſniould have given you ſome 
«ireafons for the doctrine, but he 1s 
<-thathe is : and then he deſigned 
«alſo; to have brought it down to the con- 
. ſcienoe of man by a warm addreſs, 
but his time being gone he muſt break 
Stoffe“ He hurries over a hint or two which 
ſhauld have been wrought up into exhorta- 
rr and 
thus concludes his work. The obſtinate and 
careleſs ſimer goes away unwakened, uncon- 
vinced; and the mourning ſoul un- 
comforted: The unbeliever is not led to faith 
in the goſpel, nor the immoral vretch to 
hate or forſake his iniquities: The hypocrite 
and che man of ſincerĩity are both unedified, be- 
cauſe the had not time. In ſhort, he 
hath fmiſhed his work; and hath done nothing. 
Wim hear this man preach, it brings 
to my remembrance the account which I have 


to draw near to his doctrine | 
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heard concerning. the Czar of Maſcovy, the 
firſt time his a town in Liuonia: 
He was then juſt come from his travels in 
Great-Britain, where he and his miniſters of 
ſtate had learned the mathematicks of an old 
acquaintance of mine: The Gaar tool great 
cart to begin the ſiege in form, he drew. all 
the lines of cireumvallation. and contravalla- 


—— —— — 


ſo:tedious and ſo exact in theſe mathematical 
performances that the ſcaſon was ſpent, he w 
foteed to break up: the fiege; and retire with · 
out any execution done upon the town. 
EO ArEs is another ſort of preacher, a 
— that: need- nat be aſhamed: He had 
nn bis younger days but few of theſe learned 
vanities, and age and experience have now 
worn them all off. He preaches like a man 
uo watches for ay es as as 
give an account; he paſſes over leſſer matters 
with ſpeed, and purſues his great deſign, 
namely, to ſave himſelf and them that haan 
Dim, 1 Tim. iv. 16. and by following this 
advice of St. Paul, he happily complies writh 
that great and natural rule of Horace, 
to make haſte towards the moſt valuable end: 


3 affecis to ESE 
text, leſt he ſhould-- waſte too much of the 
hour in the literal ſenſe of it: He 


reſerves all thoſe obſcurities till they come in 
counſe at his ſeaſons of 3 | 
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For it is his opinion, that pr-aching the goſpel 
for the ſalvation of men, carries in it a little 
different idea from a learned and critical ex. 
poſition of the difficult texts of ſcriprure. ' 
H knows well how to uſe his logick in 
| his compoſitions; bur he calls no part of the 
words by its logical name, if there be any 
vulgar name that anſwers it: Reading and 
meditation have furniſhed him with extenſive 


hath taught him to give ſufficient reaſons 
for every thing he aſſerts; but he never uſes 
one of them till a proof is needful. He is 
acquainted with the miſtaken glofſes of expo- 


ſſitors, but he thinks it needleſs ro acquaint his 


hearers with them, unleſs: there be evident 


danger that they might run into the ſame 
miſtake. He underſtands very well what his 


views of his ſubject, and his own good ſenſe © 


ſubject is not, as well as what it is; but when 


| he would explain it to you he never ſays, firſt, 
_ negatively, unleſs ſome remarkable error is at 


| hand, and which his hearers may cafily fall | 


into: for want of ſuch a caution. x 
Ius, in five or ten minutes at the moſt, 
he makes his way plain to the propoſition 
or theme on which he deſigns to diſcourſe; 
and being ſo wiſe as to know well what to 
ſay and what to leave out, he proportions 
| part of his work to his time; he en- 
larges a little upon the ſubject by way of il- 
laſtration, till the truth becomes evident and 
intelligible to the weakeſt of his hearers; 
R the point with a few con- 


vincing 
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vincing arguments where the matter 
it, and makes haſte ro turn the doctrine into 
ute and improvement. Thus the ignorant 
àre inſtructed, and the ing chriſtians are 
eſtabliſhed and improved: The ſtupid ſinner 
is loudly awakened, and the mourning ſoul 
receives conſolation: The unbeliever is led 
to truſt in Chriſt and his goſpel, and the im- 
t and immoral are convinced and 
Elend, are melted and reformed. The in- 
ward voice of the holy Spirit joins with the 
voice of the miniſter;. the good man and the 
have their proper portions aſſigned 
them, and the work of the Lord proſpers in | 
his hand. 
Tus bs. do. courſe and manner of 
his miniſtry; this method being natural, plain 
and eaſy, he caſts many of his diſcourſes into 
this form; but he is no flave to. forms and 
methods of any kind: He makes the nature 
of his ſubject, and the neceſſity of his hearers, 
1 rule to direct him what method he 
ſhall chooſe in every ſermon, that he may the 
better enlighten, convince, and perſuade.— 
ates well knows that where the ſubject it- 
is entirely practical, be has no need of the 
N of bone uſes and exhortations: He 
practice is the chief deſign of doc- 
= =. therefore he beſtires maſt of his labia * 
upon this part of his office, and intermingles 
much of the pathetick under every particular. 
Yet he wiſely obſerves the ſpecial dangers of 
his flock, and the errors of the time he lives 
in, 
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nz and now and then (though very eo) 
he: thinks it neceſſary; to ſpend almoſt 


whole: diſcourſe in move e er 1 


Upon ſuch an occaſion he thinks it proper tu 
take up a little larger part of his hour in ex- 
plaining and confirming the ſenſe of his text, 
and brings it down to the underſtanding f 
a child. 


deſigns to entertain the few learned and po- 
lite among his auditors, and that with this 
view, that he may ingratiate his diſcourſes _ | 
wich their cars, and may ſo far their 
curioſity in this part of his ſermon as to give 
an eaſier entrance for the more plain, neceſt 
ſary and important parts of id into their hearts. 
Then he aims at, and he reaches the ſublime; 
and furuiſhes out an entertainment for the 
fineſt taſte; but he ſcaree ever ſiniſhes his ſets 
mon without compaſſion to the unlearned, and 
an-addtcis' that may reach their conſciences 
with-words of ſalvation. 

I navx obſerved: him: ſometimes after a 
bn diſcourfe come dowu from the pulpit 
as a man aſtiamed and quite out of counte- 
nuncet He has bluſhed, and complained to his 
intimate friends, leſt he ſhould be thought 
to have preached: himſelf, and not Chi] 
| & his Lord: He has been ready to with 

had entertained the: audience in a more 
unlearned: manner, and on a more vu 
ect, leſt che ſervants and the labourers. 

tradeimen there ſhould reap no advan-- 


Ar another time perhaps de i | 
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tage to their ſouls, and the important hour 
8 ſhould be loſt as to their imprave- 
ment. Well he knows, and keeps it upon 
his heart, that the middle and the lower 
ranks of mankind, and people of an unlet- 
tered character, make up the greater 
the aſſembly; therefore he is ever ſecking 
how to adapt his thoughts and his languag' 
and far the greateſt part of all his mi 
ſtrations, to the inſtruction and profit of per- 
ſons of common rank and capacity: It i 
in the midſt of theſe that he hopes to fin 
bis triumph, his joy and crown in the laſt 
great day, for not many wiſe, not many noble 
are called. | 


Trzzr is ſo much: ſpirit: andk beauty in his 
common converſation, that it is ſought and 
defired by the ingenious men of his age: but 
he carries a ſevere guard of piety always about 
him, that rempers the pleaſant air of his dif. 
ecnrſe, even in his brighteſt and freeſt hours; 
and before he leaves the place (if poſſible) he 
will leave ſomething of the ſavour of heaven 
there: In the parlour he carries on the deſign 
of the pulpit, but in ſo elegant a manner, that 
it charms the company, and gives not the leaſt 
occaſion for cenſure. 

His polite acquaintance will ſometimes rally 
him for talking ſo plainly in his ſermons, and 
ſinking his good ſenſe to fo low a level: But 
Ergates is bold to tell the gayeſt of them, 


Our publick buſineſs, my friend, is. chiefly 
wich the weak. and the ignorant; that Fw | 
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& the bulk of mankind: The poor receive tbe 


* gel: The mechanics and day-labourers, 
the women and the children of my aſſembly, 
«have ſouls to be ſaved; I will imitate my 
<< blefſed Redeemer in preaching the goſpel to 
« the poor, and learn of St. Paul to become all 
« things to all men, that I may win ſouls, and 
< lead many ſinners to heaven by repentance, 

<« faith and holineſs.” | 


SECTION II. 
A BRANCHING SERMON. / 


I HAVE always thought it a miſtake in the 
preacher to mince his text or his ſubject 
too ſmall, by a great number of ſubdiviſions; - 
for it occaſions great confuſion to the under- 
ſtandings of the unlearned. Where a man 
divides his matter into more general, leſs ge- 
neral, ſpecial, and more particular heads, he 
is under a neceſſity ſometimes of ſaying, firſtly 
or ſecondly, two or three times together, 
which the learned may obſerve, but the 
greater part of the auditory, not knowing the 
analyſis, cannot ſo much as take it into their 
minds, and much leſs treaſure up in their me- 
mories in a juſt and regular order; and when 
ſuch hearers are deſired to give ſome account 
of the ſermon, they throw the thirdlys and 
| Ss ſecondlys 
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ſecondlys into heaps, and make very confuſed 
work-in a rehearſal, by. inermingſing the ge- 
neral and the ſpecial heads. In writing a large 
diſcourſe this is much more tolerable,* but in 
preaching ir is-leſs profitable and more intri- 
cate and oftenfive. 

Ir is as vain an affectation alſo to draw out 
a long rank of particulars in the ſame ſermon 
under any one general, and run up the num- 
ber of them to eighteenthly or ſeven-and- 
twentiethly. Men that take delight in this 


ſort of work, will cut out all their ſenſe into 


ſhreds; and every thing that they can lay upon 
any topick ſhall make a new parti 

Ts fort of folly and miſtaken conduct 
appears weekly in Pol s lectures, and 
renders all his diſcourſes lean and infipid.— 
Whether it proceeds from a mere barrenneſs 
of thought and native dryneſs of ſoul, that 
he'is not able to vary his matter and to am- 
plify beyond the formal topicks of an analyſis; 
or whether it ariſes from affectation of ſuch a 
way of talking, is hard to ſay: But it is certain 
that the chief part of his auditory are not 
overmuch profited or pleaſed. When ] fir 
under his preaching, I fancy myſelf brought 
into the valley of Exetiel's viſion; it was full 
of bones, and behold, there were very many in 


the valley, and lo, they were very dry. Ezck. 
xxxvii. 1, 2. 


® 1 as words may be uied to ee 
and figures of different kinds and forms to the pri- 
mary or 2 ranks of — under them. 


Ir 
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Ir is the variety of enlargement upon 4 


| few proper heads that clothes the dry bones 
with fleſh, and animates them with blood and 


ſpirits; it is. this that colours the diſcourſe, 
makes it warm and ſtrong, and renders the 


divine propoſitions bri 3 and perſuaſive: It 
is this brings down the- doctrine or the. duty 

to the underſtanding or conſcienet of the 
_— auditory,, = commands the natural 
aflections into the intereſt of the goſpel: In 


mort, it is chis that, under the influence of 
the holy Spirit, gives life and force, bee : 


and. ſucceſs to a ſermon, and provides: 


for ſouls. - A ſingle roſe-buſh,. or a dwarf. 


pear, with all their leaves, flowers and fruit 
about them, have more beauty and ſpirit. in 


themſelves, and yield more food and pleaſure 


to mankind, than the innumerable branches, 
boughs and twigs. of a long hedge of thorns, 


will refreſh the fainting,. which. is more than 


can be: ſaid. of the thickeſt: oak in Baan, 


when. it has loſt its vital juice; it may ſpread 
its limbs indeed far and wide, but n 
3 


SECTION mn. 
THE HARAN uE. 


7 it not poſlible to forſake one extreme 
without running into a worfe? Is there no 


Jj2ͤ; . T1. 


The froit will ford the hungry, al he 1 


medium between a ſermon made up —_ 
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particulars, and a long looſe declamation 
any diſtinction of the of itt 
preacher divide his work by the 
a minute- watch, or let it run on 
t to the laſt word, like the 
the hour-glaſs 'that meaſures his 
? Surely Fluvio preaches as though 
no medium; and having taken a 
heretofore at one of Po 's lec- 
„ he reſolved his diſcourſes ſhould have 
* 6 in them. His 
flows ſmoothly in a long conne&ion 
of periods, and glides over the ear like a ri- 
vulet of oil over poliſhed marble, and, like 
chat too, leaves no trace behind it. The at- 
tention is detained in a gentle pleaſure, and 

(to ſay the beſt thing poſhble of it) the hearer 
is ſoothed into ſomething like divine delight; 
but he can give the enquiring friend ſearee 
any account of what it was that pleaſed him. 
He -retains 2 faint idea 6— duo 
has forgot the ſenſe. 

TzL1. me, Fluvio, is this the moſt effe@ual 
way to inſtruct ignorant creatures in the ſe- 
veral articles of faith and the various duties 
of the chriſtian life? Will ſuch a long uni- 
form flow of language imprint all the diſtinct 

parts of chriſtian knowledge on the mind in 

their deſt form and order? Do you find ſuch 
a gentle and gliding ſtream of worlds moſt 
| grin eil up the ſouls of ſinners from | 
rerous or fatal ? Will this 
lj nd were Peas of oratory make 
a thoughtlefs 


dry 


without 
Muſt the 
breaks of 


þ 1 


5 | 


Mk 


MC 
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2 thoughdleſs wretch attend to matters of in- 
finite moment? Can a long purling ſound 
awaken a fleepy conſcience, and give a periſh- 
e his dreadful hazard? 
Can it furniſh his underſtanding and his me- 
mory with all the awful and — topics 
of our religion, when it ſcarce ever leaves any 
diſtinct impreſſion of. one of them on his ſoul? 
Can you make the arrow wound where it will 
not flick! Where all the diſcourſe vaniſhes 

= the remembrance, can ,you ſuppoſe the 
ſoul to be profited or enriched? When you 
braſh over the cloſed eyelids with a feather, 
did you, ever find it give light to the blind? 
Has any of your ſoft hagangues, your conti- 
nued threads of filken eloquence, ever raiſed 
the dead? I fear your whole aim is to talk 
over the appointed number of minutes upon 
the ſubjeR, or to practice a little upon the 

gentler paſſions, without apy coneern how to 
give underſtanding its du aud improvement, or 
ta furniſh the memory with any laſting trea - 
ſure, or to make a knowing and a religious 
chriſtian. 

Ask old Wheatfield the rich farmer, aſk 
Plowdown your neighbour, or any of his fa- 
mily, who. have fat all their lives under your 
miniſtry, What they know of the common 
truths of religion, or of the ſpecial articles of 
chriſtianity? Defire them to tell you, What 
the goſpel is, or what is ſalvation? What 
are their duties toward God, or what they 


mean by religion? Who is Feſus Chrift, — 
2 | f | W 
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what is the meaning of his atonement, or re- 
2 his blood? Perhaps you will tell 
me yourſelf, that you have very ſeldom enter- 
tained them with theſe ſubjects. Well, en- 
quire of them then what is heaven? Which is 
the way to obtain it, or what hope they have 
of dwelling there? Intreat them to tell you 
wherein they have profited as to holineſs of 
heart and life, or fitneſs for death. They will 
ſoon make it appear by their aukward anſwers 
that they underſtood very little of all your 
fine diſcourſes and thoſe of your predeceſſor; 
and have made but wretched improvement of 
forty years attendance ar church. They have 
now and then been pleaſed perhaps with the 
muſick of your voice as with the ſound of a 
-fweet inſtrument, and they miſtook that for 
devotion; but their heads are dark ſtill, and 
their heargs earthly, they are mere heathens 
with a chriſtian name, and know little more of 
God than their yokes of oxen. In ſhort, Poly- 
 ramus's auditors have ſome confuſion in their 
knowledge, but Fluvio's hearers have ſcarce 
any knowledge at all. „ 
Bur you will tell me, your diſcourſes are 
not all made up of harangue; your deſign is 
ſometimes to inform the mind by a train of 
well connected reaſonings, and that all your 
paragraphs, in their long order, prove and 
fupport each other; and though you do not 
_ GUiltinguiſh your diſcortrſe into particulars, yet 
you have kept ſome inviſible method all the 
way; and by ſome artificial gradations, you 
| | ve 
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ing 


Ir may be ſo ſometimes, and I will acknow. 


ledge it; but believe me, Fluvio, this artificial 
and inviſible method carries darkneſs with it 


mftcad of light, nor is it by any means a pro- 
per way to inſtruct the vulgar, that is, the bulk 


of your auditory: Their ſouls are not capable 


of ſo wide a ſtretch, as to take in the whole 


chain of your long connected conſequences; 


talk reaſon and religion to them in van, 
t ſo ſhort as to 


dens ans the 
come within their graſp, and give a 
reſt for their thoughts: You muſt break-the 
bread of life into pieces to feed children with 
it, and part your diſcourſes into diſtinct pro- 
poſitions to give the ignorant a 
of any one doctrine, and enable them to com- 

or retain it. — 


Eva day gives us experiments to con- 
firm what I ſay, and to encourage miniſters 


to divide their ſermons into ſeveral diſtinct 
heads of diſcourſe. Myrtilla, a little creature 


of nine years old, was at church twice yeſters | 
day: in the morning the preacher entertained 
his audience with a running oratian, and che 


child could give her parents no other account 
of it, but that he ralked fmoothly —_ 
about virtue and heaven. 


to fulſil the ſervice of the afternoon; he is an | 
excellent preacher, boch for the wiſc and for 


the unwiſe: In the evening Myriilla very 
—— 
tition 


kave brought your ſermon down to the ob: 
ur ſe dhe 


plain ſcheme 


_- 


* 
* p 
— a n — a * =o 


»& ro 


n 


e member, and repeat 
'« aſk me: But as for the morning ſermon I 


Whole diſcourſe reaches not beyond a few 
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, 


tition of the moſt conſiderable parts of the 


ſermon; for © Here (ſaid ſhe) I can fix my 
«thoughts upon firſt, ſecondly, and _ 


« upon the doctrine, the reaſons, and the i 
« rences, and I know what I muſt try to re- 
it when my friends ſhall 


« could do nothing but hear it, for I could 
&* not tell what I ſhould get by heart.“ 
Tuis manner of talking in a looſe harangue 


ſeveral eflays and treatiſes that are written 
now-a-days leſs capable of improving the 
knowledge or enriching the m of rhe 
reader. I will eafily grant that e the 


pages, there is no neceſſity of the formal pro- 
poſal of* the ſeveral parts, before you handle 
each of them diſtinctly, nor is there need of 
ſuch a ſet method: The unlearned and nar- 
row underſtanding can take an eafy view of 


the whole, without the author's pointing to 


the ſeveral parts. But where the eſſay is 
prolonged to a greater extent, confuſion 
grows upon the reader almoſt at every pa 

without ſome ſcheme or method of — 
heads in the diſcourſe to direct the mind and 


aid the memory. 


Ie it be anſwered here, That neither ſuch 


treatiſes nor ſermons- are a mere heap, for 


there_is a juſt method obſerved in the com- 
poſure, and the ſubjects are ranked in a pro- 


per order; it is eaſy to reply, That this 
VOL. 11, E : method 


has not only injured our pulpits, but it makes 
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and branches, the connections and tran- 


appears a mere heap of good things, without 
any method, form or order; and if you tell 


your young friends they ſhould get it into 
their heads and hearts, they know not how to 


ſet about it. 955 1 * 
Ix we enquire, How it comes to paſs that 


give for it, than a humorous and wanton con- 
tempt of the cuſtoms and preaching of our 
forefathers; a ſenſible diſouſt taken at fome of 


their miſtakes and ill conduct at firſt tempted a 
vain generation into the contrary extreme near 


ſixty years ago; and now even to this day it 
continues too much in faſhion, ſo that the 


wiſe as well as the weak are aſhamed to oppoſe 


it, and are borne down with the current. 
Ou fathers formed their ſermons much 
upon the model of doctrine, reaſon, and uſe; 
and perhaps there is no one method of more 
_ univerſal ſervice, and more eaſily applicable 
to moſt ſubjects, though it is not neceſſary or 
proper in every diſcourſe: But the very names 


of doctrine and uſe are become now. a- da 


ſuch ſtale and old-faſhioned things, that 3 
| ww 


ions of it. To an unlearned'eye or ear it 


dur modern ingenious writers ſhould affect 
this manner? I know no juſter reaſon to 


N 0 4 
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method is ſo concealed, that a common reader 
or hearer can never find it; and you muſt 7? 
ſuppoſe every one that peruſes ſuch a book, 
and much more that attends ſuch a diſourſe, 
to have ſome good knowledge of the art of 
| logick before he can diſtinguiſh the various 


* 


* 
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| modiſh preacher is quite aſhamed of -them; 


nor can a modiſh hearer bear the ſound- of 


- thoſe ſyllables. A direct and diſtin addreſs 


to the conſciences of ſaints and finners muſt 


not be named or mentioned, though theſe 
- terms are ſcriptural; left it ſhould be hiffed 


out of the church like the garb of a round-. 
head or a puritan. 


Some of our fathers have multiplyed their 


under one ſingle head of diſcourſe, 
and run up the tale of them to ſixteen or ſe- 


venteen. Culpable indeed, and too numerous! 
But in oppoſition to this extreme, we are al- 


moſt aſhamed in our age to ſay thirdly; and 


all fourthlys and fifthlys are very unfaſhion- 


able words. 


Ovx fathers made too great account of the 


| ſciences of logick and metaphyſicks, and the 


formalities of definition and diviſion, ſyllogiſm 


and method, when they brought them ſo often 
into the pulpit; ; but we hold thoſe arts ſo much 
in contempt and defiance, that we had rather 


talk a m1 hour without order and without 
edification, than be ſuſpected of uſing logick 


or method in our diſcourſes. 


Sou of our fathers neglected politeneſs 
perhaps too much, and indulged a cbarſeneſs 


of ſtyle, and a rough or aukward pronunci- 


ation; but we have ſuch a value for clegancy, 
and fo nice a taſte for what we call polite, that 


de dare not ſpoil the cadence of a period to 
quote a text of ſcripture in it, nor diſturb the 
| harmony of our ſentences to number or to 


E 2 name 
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name the heads of our diſcourſe. And for 
this reaſon I have heard it hinted that the 
name of Cxr1sT has been baniſhed out of 
., polite ſermons, becauſe it is a monoſyllable of 
* ſo many conſonants and ſo harſh a ſound. 
Bur after all, our fathers, with all their de- 
fefts and with all their weakneſſes, preached 
the goſpel of Chri/t to the ſenſible inſtruction 
of whole pariſhes, to the converſion of ſinners 
from the errors of their way, and the ſalvation 
of mukitudes of ſouls. But it has been the 
late complaint of Dr. Edwards, and other wor- 
thy ſons of the eſtabliſhed church, that in too 
many pulpits now-a-days there are only heard 
ſome ſmooth declamations, while the hearers 
that were ignorant of the goſpel abide ſtill 
without knowledge, and the prophane ſinners 
are prophane ſtill. O that divine grace would 
deſcend and reform what is amiſs in all the 
ſanctuaries of the nation!“ | 


® Tt appears by the date, 1718, at the bottom of this pa- 

- per in the manuſcript, that it was written more than thirty 
22 The and perhaps the ſecond ſection of it may 
now to be rn 
whather the third is not at as ſeaſonable now as ever, may 
deſerve ſerious conſideration. The author has, fince this was 

| zl ks og uber x eee 
extellent piece entitled, An humble attempt for the 

revival of religion, c. * 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VII. 


OF WRITING BOOKS FOR THE PUBLICK., 


N the explication and diſtinction of words 
and things by definition and deſcription, in 
the diviſion of things into their ſeveral parts, 
and in the diſtribution of things into their ſe- 
veral kinds, be ſure to obſerve a juſt medium. 
We muſt not always explain and diſtinguiſh, 
define, divide, and diſtribute, nor muſt we 
always omit it: Sometimes it is uſeleſs and 
impertinent, ſometimes it is proper and neceſ- 
ary. There is confuſion brought into our 
argument and diſcourſe by too many or by 
too few of theſe, One author plunges his 
reader into the midſt of things without due 
explication of them; another jumbles together, 
without diſtinction, all thoſe ideas which have 
any likeneſs; a third is fond of explaining 
every word, and coining diſtinctions between 
ideas which have little or no difference; bur 
each of theſe runs into extremes, for all theſe 
practices are equal hindrances to clear, juſt, 
and uſeful knowledge. Ir is not a long train 
of rules, but obſervation and good judgment 
can teach us when to explain, define, and di- 
vide, and when to omit it. | 
In the beginning of a treatiſe it is proper, 
and neceflary ſometimes, to premiſe ſome 
prixcognita, or general principles, which may 
p. E 3 ſerve 
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ſerve for an introduction to the _—_ in 
hand, and give light or ſtrength to the follow- 
ing diſcourſe: But it is ridiculous under a pre- 
tence of ſuch introductions or prefaces to 
wander to the moſt remote or diſtant rhemes, 
which have no near or neceſſary connection 
with the thing in hand; this ferves for no other 
purpoſe but to make a gaudy ſhew of learning. 
There was a profeſſor of divinity who began 
an analytical expoſition of the epiſtle to the 
Romans with ſuch præcognita as theſe: . firſt, 
he ſhewed the excellence of man above other 
creatures, who was able to declare the ſenſe 
of his mind by arbitrary ſigns; then he haran- 
gued upon the origin of ſpeech; after that he 
told of the wonderful invention of writing, 
and enquired into the author of that art which 
taught us to paint ſounds; when he had given 
us the various opinions of the learned on this 
point, and diſtributed writing into its ſeveral 


kinds, and laid down definitions of them all, 


at laſt he came to ſpeak of epiſtolary writing, 
and diſtinguiſhed epiſtles into familiar, private, 
publick, recommendatory, credential, and 
what not: Thence he deſcended to ſpeak of 
the ſuperſcription, ſubſcriptions, &c. and ſome 
lectures were finiſhed before he came to the 
firſt verſe of St. Paul's epiſtle. The audi- 
tors, being half ſtarved and tired with expec- 
tation, dropt away one by one, ſo that the 
profeſſor had ſcarce any hearer to attend the 
college or lectures which he had promiſed on 
that part of ſcripture. 4 


Tun 
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Tux rules which Horace has given in his 
Art of Poetry, would inſtru many a preacher 
© and profeſſor of theology, if they would: but 
attend to them. He informs us that a wiſe 
author, ſuch as Homer, who writes a poem of 
the Trojan war, would not begin a long and far 
diſtant ſtory of Jupiter, in the form of a ſwan, 
impregnating Leda with a double egg; from 
one part whereof Helen was hatched, who 
was married to Menelaus a Greek general, and 
then ſtolen from him by Paris, ſon of Priam, 
king of Troy; which awakened the reſentment 
of the Greeks againſt the Trojans. 


Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 


But the writer, ſays he, makes all proper 
haſte to the event of things, and does not 
drag on ſlowly, perpetually turning aſide from 
Len u catching at ge; inciden _ t to 

ong his ſtory, as thoug wanted mat- 

Furniſh — his tale. 
Semper ad eventum feſtinat. | 
Though I muſt confeſs I cannot think Homer 
has always followed this rule in either of his 
two famous epic poems: But Horace does not 
hear what I ſay. There is alſo another rule 
near akin to the former. . 
As a writer or ſpeaker ſhould not wander 
from his ſubject to fetch in foreign matter 
from afar, ſo neither ſhould he amaſs together 
and drag in all that can be ſaid, even on his 
appointed theme of diſcourſe; but he ſhould 

1 E 4 conſider 
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conſider what is his chief deſign, what is the 
end he hath in view, and then to make every 


part of his diſcourſe ſubſerve that deſign. ' If * 
his great end always in his eye, he will 


he keep 
paſs haſtily over theſe parts or appendages 


of his ſubje& which have no evident connec 


tion with his deſign; or he will entirely omit 
them, and haſten continually toward his in- 
rended mark, employing his time, his ſtudy, 
and Jabour, chiefly on the part of his ſubject 
which is moſt neceſſary to * 
Aud proper end. 

Tuis might be illuſtrated by a multitude 
of examples; but an author who ſhould heap 
them together on ſuch an occaſion, might be 
in danger of becoming himſelf an example of 
the impertinence he 1s cautioning others to 
avoid. 


which you deſign for he police it would 
be always beſt, if other circumſtances would 
permit, to let it ſleep ſome time before you 
expoſe it to the world, that ſo you m have 
opportunity to review it with the indifference 


of a ſtranger, and to make the whole "of it it 
| pafs under a new and juſt examination: for _ 


no man can judge ſo juſtly of his own work, 
While the pleaſure of his invention and 


formance is . freſh, and has engaged his ſelf- 4 


love 100 much on the fide of what he has 
newly finiſhed. 

Ir an author would ſend a diſcourſe into 
2 world which ſhould be moſt univerſally 


n 


AFTER you have finiſhed any diſcourſe 


* 
„ 
- 
0 
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ap » he ſhould conſult perſons of very 
t genius, ſentiment and party, and 


© endeavour to learn their opinions of it: in 


the world it will certainly meet with all theſe. 
Set it therefore to view amongſt ſeveral of 
your acquaintance firſt, who may ſurvey the 
argument on all fides, and one may happen 
to Tuggeſt a correction which is entirely neg- 
others; and be ſure to yield your- 
ſelf to the dictates of true criticifi. Juſt 


' cenſure whereſoever you meet with them, nor 


let a fondneſs for what you have written blind 


Jour eyes againſt the diſcovery of your on 
miſtakes. | 


Wurm an author deſires a friend to reviſe 
his work, it is too frequent a practice to diſ- 
allow almoſt every correction which a judi- 


cious friend ſhall make. He apologizes for 


ont pity.“ 


this word and the other expreſſion, he vindi- 


cates this ſentence, and givęs his reaſons for 
another paragraph, and fcarce ever ſubmits 
to correction; and this utterly diſcourages the 


freedom that a true friend would take in point- 


ing out our miſtakes. Such writers, who are 
ſo full of themſelves, may go on to admire 
their own incorrect performances, and expoſe 
their works and their follies to the world 


229 ent of fpch chicznery it ma be the moſt - 

expedient for a perſon conſulted on ſuch an occaſion, to note 

down in a diſtinct paper, with proper references, the adviſed 

alterations, referring it the author to make ſuch uſe of them 
e deliberation, ſhall think fit. 3 


a he, on due 
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Horace, in his art of poetry, talks admirably 
well on this ſubject. | 


* 


Si 
Nullum ultra verbum, aut operam inſumebat 


Quintilio fe quid recitares, corrige, ſodes, 
Hoc, aiebat, & hoc ; melius te poſſe negares © 
Bit terque expertum fruſtra; delere jubebat, 
Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus. . 
defendere delictum, quam vertere, malles; 


Quin fine rivali teque & tua ſolus amares. 


And be will freely fay, Mend this and this; |. 


Let good Quintilius all your lines reviſe, 
Sir, I have often tried, and tried again, 


Tam fure I can't do better, tis in vain: . 
Then blot ont ev'ry word, or try once more, 
Aud file theſe il-turn'd verſes o'er and o'er: 
But if you ſeem in love with your own”. 


thought, 


More eager to defend, than mend your 


* 


He ſays no more, but lets the fop go on, 
And rival- free admire his lovely own. 
CBEECH: 


1 you have not the advantage of friends . 


your writings, then read them over 


yourſelf, and all the way confider what will 
be the ſentence and judgment of all the vari- 
ous characters of mankind upon them: Think 
what one of your own party would ſay, or 
what would be the ſenſe of an adverſary; - 
Imagine what a curious or a malicious inan, 


what 


7 n 


Wn - 


n, 
at - 


35} 


15 
: 


it 


were of- a different opinion or a 
writer: And by theſe means 
fome hints whereby to correct 
your own work, and to guard it 
the cenſures of the publick, as 
as to render it more uſeful to that part 


mankind for whom you chiefly deſign it. 


: 
7 
; 
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SECTION I. 


OF WRITING CONTROVERSIES. 


XX HEN a perſon of good ſenſe writes on 
any controverted ſubject, he will ge- 


1 | nerally bring the eſt arguments that are 
"uſually to be found for the ſupport of his 


opinion; and when that is done he will re- 


© preſent the moſt powerful objections againſt 
tina fair and candid manner, giving. them 
weir full force; and at laſt will put in ſuch. 


in anſwer to thoſe objections as he thinks will 
wt | | diſſipate 
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diſſipate and diffolve the force of them: and 
herein the reader will generally find a full view 
pf the controverſy, together with the main 
ſtrength of argument on both ſides. 

WHrzn'a good writer has ſet forth his own 
opinion at large, and vindicated - it with its 
faireſt and ſtrongeſt proofs, he ſhall be attacked 
by ſome pen on the other fide of the queſtion; - 
and if his opponent be a wiſe and ſenſible 
writer, he will ſhew the beft reaſons why the 
former opinions cannot be true; that is, he 
will draw out the objections againſt them in 
their fulleſt array, in order to deſtroy what he 
ſuppoſes a miſtaken opinion: and here we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe that an opponent will draw 
up his objections againſt the ſuppoſed error 
in a brighter light and with ſtronger evidence 
than the firſt writer did, who propounded his 

opinion, which was contrary to thoſe ob- 
jections. a 
Ir in the third place the firſt writer anſwers 
his opponent with care and diligence, and 
maintains his own point againſt the objections 
which were raiſed in the beſt manner; the 
reader may then generally preſume, that in 
theſe three pieces he has a complete view of 
the controverſy; together with the moſt ſolid 
and powerful arguments on both ſides of the 
debate. 

BuT when a fourth, and fifth, and fixth 
volume 1 rejoinders and replies, 2 
cannot reaſonably expect any great degrees 
light to be derived from hin; or that w_ 

further 
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ſurther evidences for truth ſhould be found 
in them: And it is ſufficiently evident from 
daily experience that many miſchiefs attend 
this prolongation of controverſies among men 
of learning, which, for the moſt part, do injury 
to the truth, either by turning the attention 
of the reader quite away from the original 


point to other matters, or by covering the 


truth with a mulritude of occaſional incidents 
aud perplexities, which ſerve to bewilder ra- 


ther than guide a faithful enquirer. 

* SOMETIMES, in theſe latter volumes, the 
writers on both ſides willl hang upon little 
words and occaſional expreſſions of their op- 
ponent, in order to aha: them, which have 
no nec connection with the grand point 
in view, and which have nothing to do with 
the debated truth. 

SomEeTInEs they will ſpend many a page in 
- vindicating their own character, or their own- 
little ſentences or accidental expreſions from 
the remarks of their opponent, in which ex- 
_—_ or remarks the be origin truth has no 


* ſometimes again you ſhall find even 
writers of ſenſe, who have happened 
to expreſs E in an improper and in- 
defenſible manner, led away by the fondneſs 
of ſelf-love to juſtify thoſe expreſſions, and 
vindicate thoſe little lapſes they were guilty 
of, rather than they will condeſcend to cor- 
rect thoſe little miſtakes, or recall thoſe im- 


r 0 that we would put off 
our 
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* 


our pride, our ſcif-ſufficiency, and our infalli. | 


& - when we enter into a debate of truth, 4 


But if the writer is guilty of mingling theſe 
things with his grand argument, happy will 
that reader be who has judgment enough to 
diſtinguiſh them, and to neglect every thing 
that does not belong to the original theme 
propoſed and diſputec. 

Tur here it may be proper to put in one 
exception to this general obſervation or re- 
mark, namely, e 

a particular or collateral opinion which 
1 — then the fourth 
writing may be ſuppoſed to contain a 
part of the complete force of the argument, as 
es tr ut A mg "a op 

ates; ey ; occaſionally or collaterally men- 

tioned that {entiment which the ſecond attacks = 
and oppoſes;- and in ſuch a caſe the ſecond - 
may be eſteemed as the firſt treatiſe on that 
controverſy. It would take up too much time 
ſhould we mention inſtances of this kind which 
might be pointed to in moſt of our controver- 
fial writers, and . | 
into the detail,* | 


pen this i ö 
certain ſpirit of and of benevolence which never fails 
to adorn a writer on ſuch occafions, and which y does 


him much more ſervice in the judgment of if. and ſenſible * 


men, than any poignancy of with which he might be 
able to animate his: uctions; and as this always appears 
amiable, ſo is it iarly — emmnnnt 

that pertneſs a which 1s ſo common on ſuch 
— 2 When a writes, inflead of purſet with enger re- 
calmly attends to the main queſtion in debate, with a noble 
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SECTION II. 


OF READING CONTROVERSIES. 


HEN we take a book into our hands 
wherein N doctrine or opinion is 
printed in a way of argument, we are too 
often fatisfied and determined before- hand 
whether it be right or wrong; and if we are 


on the writer's yore go 
to take his arguments for ſolid and 
Ad thus our own former ſentiment is eſta- 
bliſhed more powerfully, without a Tone: 
- fearch after truth. 
Ir we are on the other fide of the 
ve then take it for 2 | 
thin of force in th ts, and we are 


with a ſhort ſurvey of the book, and 


are ſoon perſuaded to pronounce miſtake, 


Gs ad and inſufficiency concerning it.— 
Multitudes of common readers, who are fallen 
into any error, when they are directed and 

adviſed to read a treatiſe that would ſet them 


right, read it with a ſort of diſguſt which they 


| negligence of thoſe lite advantages which tata an, 

ns abs err to any 
trophies whic 4 P is big able, 
that the ſolid inſtruction his pages may contain 
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the arguments, they negle& or deſpiſe the 
force of them, and keep their own concluſion 
firm in their aſſent, and thus maintain their 
error in the midſt of light, and grow incapable 


of conviftion.. 
Bor if we would indeed act like ſincere * * 
fearchers of the truth, we ſhould fi every 
argument with a careful and unbiafſed mind, 


whether it agree with our farmer opinion, ar 
no: We ſhould give every reaſoning its full 
forec, and weigh it in our ſedateſt judgment. 
Now the beſt way to try what force there is 


our own opinions, is to fit down and endea- 
vour to give a ſolid anſwer, one by one, to 
every argument which rhe author brings to 


ſupport his own doctrine: And in this attempt 


if we find there ſome arguments which we are 


not able to anfwer fairly ro our own minds, 


we ſhonld then begin to berhink ourſelves 


whether we have not hitherto been in a miſ- 
take, and whether the defender of the con- 
trary ſentiments may not be in the right. 


Such a method as this will effectually forbid 

us to pronounce at once againſt thoſe doctrines 
and thoſe writers, which are contrary to our 

ſentiments; and we ſhall endeavour to find 


ſolid ts to refute their poſitions, be- 
fore we intirely eſtabliſh ourſelves in a con- 
VoLaT1L1s had given himſelf up to the 
converſation of the free-thinkers of our age, 
— upon 


have before entertained; they ſkim lightly over 


in the arguments which are brought againſt 


— 
= 
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upon all ſubjects; and being pleaſed with the 
wit, and appearance of argument, in ſome. of 
our modern deiſts, had too eaſily deſerted the 
_ chriſtian faith, and gone over to the camp of 
the infidels. Ang ocher books which weie 
recommended to him, ww; reduce. Joon. 60. the 
faith of the goſpel, he had Mr. John 
three Letters to a Dei put into his hand, — 
was particularly defired to peruſe the third of 
them with the utmoſt care, as being an un- 
auſwerable defence of the truth of chriſtianity. 
a rt ſurvey, he ld is Friend Be kee 
a ſhort ſurvey, he told his friend he 
thing in it but the common 
"we all uſe to ſupport the religion in wich 
we had been educated: But they wrought no 
conviction in him, nor did he ſee ſufficient 
reaſon to believe that the goſpel of Chri/t 
n not a piece of enthuſiaſm, or a mere 
im | | 
Upon this the friend, who recommended 
Mr. Reynolds s three letters to his ſtudy, be- 
ing confident of the force of truth which lay 
there, intreated Volatilis that he would fer 
"himſelf down with diligence, and try to anſwer 
Mr. olds's third letter in vindication of 
the goſpel; and that he would ſhew, under 
every head, how the ſeveral ſteps which were 
taken in the propagation of the chriſtian reli- 
gion might be the natural effects of impoſture 
or enthuſiaſm; and conſequently that it de- 


ſerves no credit amongſt men. 


vos ann 
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VPorArILIs undertook the work, and after 
he had entered a little way into it, found 
himſelf ſo bewildered, and his arguments to 
prove the apoſtles either enthuſiaſts or impoſ- 
tures ſo muddled, fo perplexed, and fo incon- 
cluſtve, that by a diligent review of this letter 
to the deiſts, at laſt he acknowledged himſelf 
fully convinced that the religion of Jeſus was 
divine: For that chriſtian author had made it 
appear it was impoſſible that that doctrine 
ſhould have been propagated in the world by 
ſimplicity or folly, by fraud or falſehood; and 
accordingly he reſigned his foul up to the 

_ goſpel of the bleſſed Feſus. _ mz 

I ex there have been multitudes of ſuck 
unbelievers as Volatilis; and he himſelf has 
confeſſed to me, thar' even his moſt rational 

friends would be conſtrained to yield to the 
evidence of the chriſtian doctrine, if they | 
would honeſtly try the ſame method. © 


A DISCOURSE 


A 


EF 1SCOURSE 


ON 
THE EDUCATION 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Of THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION, AND 


THE DESIGN OF THIS DISCOURSE, WITH 
- A PLAN OF IT, Js 


children of the are the 

hope of the age to come. We who are 

now acting our ſeveral parts in the buſy ſcenes 
of life are haſting off the ſtage apace: Months 
and days are ſweeping us away from the bu- 

- fineſs and the furface of this earth, and con- 
tinually laying ſome of us to fleep under 
ground. 'The circle of thirty years will plant 
another generation in our room: Another 
ſet of mortals will be the chief actors in all 
the greater and leſſer affairs of this life, and 
will fill the world with bleſſings or with mif- 
chiefs, when our heads lie low in the duſt. 
. 255 SHALL 
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SHALL we not then conſider with ourſelves, 
What can we do now to prevent thoſe mil. 
chiefs, and to entail bleſſings on our ſucceſſors? 
What ſhall we do to — wiſdom, goodneſs, 


en in the riſing age? Any ſolicitude for the 


— 
hearken to on a2. of God and Solomon, and 


we ſhall learn how this may. be done: the all- 


wiſe God and the wiſeſt of men join to give us 
N Train up a child inthe way that 
and when he is old he will nat 


he ſhould go, 
dejart from it. The ſenſe of it may be ex- 
preſſed 
namely, Let 


mw at large in this propoſition, | 


education 


children have a 


in virtue 


2 _ way to eftabliſh them 
ir elder years. 
1 tt dene not enter into any 


enquiries about the management of children 


nder age entirely to the care of 
the nurſe; yet not vithout a 
e wiſer and hapy 


and religion, amongſt the next generation of 
men? Have we any concern for the glory of 


ion K — and happineſs to thoſe 
p in our ſtead? Let us then 


Even r S this * 


three firſt years of their life: 


And indeed they may do much cry eons the | 
future welfare of thoſe young buds and bloſ- 
ſoms, thoſe leſſer pieces of human nature which 
* Some of * of 

— 


ern 


cc 
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virtue and goodneſs may be conveyed almoſt 
into their very conſtitution betimes, by the pi- 
ous of thoſe who have the conduct 
| NT = ove Rr 1 
in the very bud, which in time 
mern 
ice, and might not eaſily be plucked up 
by all the following care of their teachers. 
Bur I begin with children when they can 
walk and talk, when they have learned their 
mother rongue, when begin ro give ſome 
more evident 4 of their intellectual 
and are more manifeſtly capable of 
— their minds formed and moulded into 
knowledge, virtue, and piety. | 
Now the firſt and moſt univerſal in 
which enters into the education of children, is 


4 * an inſtration of them in thoſe things which 


F and ſtation, and that with regard to this world 


are neceſſary and uſeful for them in their rank 


and the world to come. 
Iiir theſe inſtructions, ſuch 
as relate to this world, by the ſtation and rank 
of life in which children are born and placed 
dy the providence of God. Perſons of better 
nces in the world ſhould give their 
fons and their daughters a much larger ſhare 
of knowledge, and a richer variety of inſtruc- 
tion, than meaner perſons can or ought. But 
fince every child that is born into this world 
hath a body and a ſonll, fince irs happineſs or 
miſery in this world and the next depends very 
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hath : a right to be taught by its parents, ac- 
cording to their beſt ability, ſo much as is 


body here and hereafter. 
IT is true that the great God our creator 


bath made us reaſonable creatures: We ate 
by nature capable of learning a million of ob- 1 
jects: But as the ſoul comes into the world it 
is unfurniſhed with knowledge: We are born 
ignorant of every good and uſeful thing: We Þ - 


know not God, we know not ourſelves, we 
know not what is our duty and our intereſt, 


nor where lies our danger : r | 


tirely to ourſelves, ſhould probably grow up 
like the brutes of the earth; we Non uf 
away the brighter ſeaſons of life in a thouſand 
crimes and follies, and endure the fatigues and 


burdens of it ſurrounded with a — 1 
miſeries; „CC 1 


without knowledge and hope, if we have no 


inſtructors. 


AL our other powers of nature, ſuch as 


the will and the various affections, the ſenſes, 
the appetites, and the limbs, would become 


wild inſtruments of madnch and miſchief if 


they are not governed by the underſtanding: 
and the underſtanding 
a thouſand errors, dreadful and pernicious, 
and would employ all the other powers in 
miſchief and madneſs, if it hath not * hap- 


pineſs to be inſtructed in the things of Gd 


and men. And who is there among all our 


fellow creatures ſo much obliged to beſtow this 
inſtruction | 


for its well being both in ſoul and . 


a wc 6% '& ot wet wat 


itſelf would run into 
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zuſtruction on us as the perſons who, by divine 
| providence, have been the inſtruments to bring 
T | vs into life and being? It is their duty to give 
their young offspring this benefit of inſtruction 
a far as they are able, or at leaſt to provide 
ſuch inſtruftors for them, and to put their 
children under their care. | | 
Hax let us therefore enquire what are the 


| ſeveral things in which children ſhould be in- 


: truſted; and upon a due ſurvey we ſhall 
find'the moſt important things which chil- 
dren ought to learn and know are theſe which 

follow. A 


SECTION 1. 
OF INSTRUCTING CHILDREN IN RELIGION. 


| GON, in all the parts of it, both 
& what they are to believe and what they 
are to practiſe, is moſt neceſſary to be taught. 
I mention this in the firſt place, not only be- 
cauſe it is a matter of the higheſt importance, 
and of moſt univerſal concern to all mankind, 
but becauſe it may be taught even in theſe 
Very early years of life. As ſoon as children 
in to know almoſt any thing, and to exer- 
their reaſon about matters that lie within 
the reach of their knowledge, they may be 
brought to know ſo much of religion as is 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary for their age and ſtate. For in- 
ſtance, 


1. Youxc children may be taught that 
there is a God, a great and almighty God, who 


made them, and who gives them every good 
thing. That he ſees them every where, though 
they cannot ſee him, and that he takes notice 


ſhould do, - 


of all their behaviour. 
2. Tazy muſt be told what they 

and what they ſhould avoid, in order to 
God. They ſhould be taught in 
know the difference between 


pleaſe 


to 


love, and worſhip God; to pray to him for what 
they want, and to praiſe him for what they en- 
Joy; to obey their parents; to ſpeak truth, and 


to be honeſt and friendly to all mankind; and 


to ſet a guard upon their own appetites and 
paſhons: and that to negle& theſe things, or 
to do any thing contrary to them, is ſinful in 
the ſight of God. 

3. THEIR conſciences are capable of re- 


ceiving conviction when they have neglected 


theſe duties, or broken the commands of God 
or of their parents; and they may be made 
ſenſible that the great and holy God, who 
loves the righteous and beſtows bleſſings upon 
them, is angry with thoſe who have broken his 
commands and ſinned againſt him, and there- 
fore that they themſelves are become ſubject 
to his diſpleaſure. | | 

4. THEY may be told that there is another 
world after this, and that their ſouls do N 


between good and evil. 
They may learn that it is their duty to fear, and + 


ö my fo» hn. "hy "ad >, $3 "6." — =” tvs net ern. 
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. this life. , 
. Tuxv may be Taught has chow * 
way for ſuch ſinful creatures as we are to be 
received into God's favour, but for the ſake 
of - Faſus Chriſt the ſon of God, who came 
damn from heaven into our world, and lived 
a life of pure and perfect -holineſs, and ſuf- 
ffered death, © reconcile finvers br f. 
and holy God, who is offended 

men; and now lives in heaven _ 
merey for them: and chat as this Jeſus Chrif 

z the only reconciler between NA 
— oo * 


il temper 
1 own ſpirits, and en ho and 
| TIT | « 


T8. Tazy ſhould alſo be iuſtrudted to pray to 
t 
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ty Spirit, 


Gat religion, drawn out into à very ſew Plan 
Ades; and 1 Ui a cad of common 
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ni NATURAL POWERS. 
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' 21927 Txacn them to uſe their 


ſahding iat a noble faculty, and allure them 
wofeeb&after the enrichment of it with a vari. 
ofknowledge. Let no day eſcape without 
—— — 
ener minds fome 
unter notion of things. 
ALMOST. thing is new to a child, 
and novelty will entice them onward to new 
ns: Shew them the birds, the beaſts, 
— 2 — fruits, and 
all the ſeveral parts ies of the ve- 
getable 


and the t world: Teach them 
to obſerve the various occurrences in nature 
and» providence, the fun, moon and ſtars, tle 
andthe ey, the hail, fu ſnow and ice, winds, 
ire, water, carth, air, fields, woods, mountains, 
rtvers, Kc. Teach them that the great God 
made all theſe things, and that his providence 
igoverns them all. Acquaint a child alſo with 
-domeſtic affairs, fo far as is needful, and with 
rhe! things that 
; the church and the ſtare, with the 
| —— —— A 
tichouſand objects chat ſtrike their eyes, cher 
EE will furniſh out 
new matter n 
1 — 


„ en ane ſeme books which ure pd 
Aiden in abe world, wherein a child may be 


deli led inco the of a great | 
| ghitully knowledge | 


avight.': Perfuade them to value their under. } 


. 
a n lk. a ** „ 2 n 


to the civil and the 


„ . ; . . ] Io 


names 
: Jabour of the teacher, and add to the pleaſure 


 Enfleayour carefully to impreſs on their minds 
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number of theſe things by pictures or figures 
of birds, beaſts, &c. well gra ven with their 
under them; this will much aſſiſt the 


You who inſtruct them ſhould allure their 


foul Which ſhould be cultivated and improved. 


things of worth and value: ſuch are, ſhort 
and uſeful and entertaining . ſtories, which 
earry in them ſome virtue recommended, ſome 
vice ridiculed or puniſhed, various human and 


F 3 divine 
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divine truth rules of piety and virtue, 
cepts of prudence, c. Repeat theſe 


theſe things in verſe and in proſe, rchearſe 
them in their ears at all proper 
take occaſion to make them repeat theſe things 


o 
nenne 


oſten to them, by day and by night, — 
ſeaſons, and 


they ar 

— fireagrhen tad improve 
memory is to put it upon daily exercife. I do 
nor mean > children ſhould be kept fo 
doſe to their book as to be crammed wich Jef 
ſons al} the day ow hare rn” wen 

2 oad hour. The 

S 
cert witch the 


the brain) may be overburdened and injured, 


eſpecially ſuch as act in cloſe cot» | 
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cars, and come home romania | 
diſcourſes, pleaſed (it may be) with then rran- 
ſient ſound, and commending the -preacher, 
but uninſtructed, unimproved, withour: an 
growth, in knowledge or picty. 0127 fp 9 
3. In 8 plow 

| of he mad which ſhould be exerciſed and 
improved in children. ——— 
to pass no 1 on men or things 

or ſuddenly, but to withhold their baren 
| ſufficient reaſon to ine 


7 r | 
- 'Fzxew chem to — merely by c. 
ward ſhew and appearance,” but by ſearching 

things to the bottom. | Convince: them that 
every man who hath fine clothes is not rich; 
and that every man who talks hard words is 
not wiſe or learned; that every one who wears 


u th will 1 
| 1 hey judge — 


W hing. 'Ty 
TELL 


nnd 


: it was the cuſtom of our anceſtors in E 
and it is now the cuſtom in France and Spa 


©*,0,, wn 1 $$, 0” 02a, Go 0h CH Wis, a. bn oo te race to vw AER; „„ 


a 


tliings | | 

ons of oe 

may decei Judge 
of thin in matters 
by ſcrip od. Let them 
know alter, and the 


K 


change 
cuſtoms of one e, or of 


R 
thy 


4 
LI 
2 8 f 


Nor is our preſent cuſtom. in Great- 
Britain of praying in Engliſh, and worſhipping 
no images, to be eſteemed the right way © 
worſhip becauſe it is the cuſtom of rhe nation, 
but becaufe it is agreeable to the word of 
God, er 
to pray in an unknown tongue. 4 


4. Tas reaſoning > mind 
and improved in children. 
5 This 


and do ſuvde chem from miſchief. Bur if 


be neglected, you will train 
dem tip Me the horſe and the mule who have 
101 like brutes 


i 
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Irc, in the next place, to conſider 
the ſeveral powers of the body, which ought 
to be regulated and managed by the due in- 
ſtruction of children in their younger years 
Nom, as the God'of nature: has given children 


1. Tur God of nature has given 
oped: Let their 75 «ceach them to uſe 
theſe eyes aright. Would it be amiſs in me 
here to give a hint or two of this kind? May 
not children be warned againſt a ſtaring look, 

eye-lids into a glare 


eye. 

— children ſhould be often adfnonithed 
to lay aſide a gloomy and a frowning look, 
2 ſcowling air, r af< 
pect. They ſhould be taught to ſmooth the 
— brow; and pot on a lively, plea: 
ling, and chearful countenance among their 

friends: Some there are who have all rhefe 
| — Nor, but thoſe who have them 
not 
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got may be corrected and ſoftened by the care 
of parents in their younger years.“ | 

2. LET nn 
tongues properly and agreeably; not only to 
ſpeak, but to pronounce their words plain and 
diſtin. Let them be inſtructed to keep due 
and proper diſtances berween their words and 
ſentences; and not fpeak in a fwift hurry, 
with a tumult of fyllables and clutter upon 
their lips, which will ſound like a foreign 
ibberiſh, and never be underſtood: nor 
id they draul out their words in à flow 
long tone, which is equally ungraceful 
diſagrecable. 54 r 
Tuxxk are two other common faults in 
ſpeaking, and where they are found they 

ould be corrected carly in children. 

Tux one is liſping, which is a pronuncia⸗ 
tion of the letter 8 or Z or C before E and I, 
as though it were TH. Thus inſtead of Spice 
they cry Thpithe, inſtead of Ceaſe they ſay 
Theathe. This may be cured by teaching 
them to pronounce a few ſuch words as 
theſe, where the ſound of the letter 8 pre- 
vails, with their teeth ſhut cloſe: and by for- 


bidding them to put their tongue between 


i may here be recollected by the way, that a gloomineſs 
of aſpe not always 12 bp - of temper 
but n „. 
and is therefore often to be removed by ſpeaking kindly to 
children, and cncouragang them with e of —_— 
and tenderneſs. To how, in ſuch caſes, to divert a 
childs and make him chearful and happy in the company of n 
Parent, is none of the leaſt important cares of education. 


their 
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their teeth at any time excepe when tb is 0 


— other faul i tammering, which I ſup 
be commonly 

paſe may be common — ‚ 

ſpeak flow always; and they ſhould be warned 


ſpirit; for ſuch a will throw out their 
words faſter than the s of ſpeech can ac- 
eommodate —ů— form the ſyllables, 
and thus bring and confuſion into their 


ſpeech: — 9 
. 
not f with much concern or. fear, for 
fear will ſtop the organs of ſpeech and hinder 
the formation of words. 

Bor I inſiſt no longer on the uſe of the 


tongue in ſpeaking. . 


e given them: e, a 


rents teach them to ſtand firm and ſtrong, 
and to walk in a becoming and decent man- 
ner, without waddling from ſide to fide, wich- 


| . frcr att 1 


withon: little jerks in their motion, or long 
ES thoſe ankwardneſſes which 


occaſions. 
4. As 


4 7 . u EET "PC Wu . 


againſt all anger, or haſtineſs, or eagerneſi of 


_ — 


plane, idle, rong and mie on 
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injured their lungs, and early buried their pa- 
rents hopes in the duſt. 

Thus have I finiſhed the ſecond general 
head of inſtruction; that is, children ſhould 
' ber inſtructed to exerciſe and improve their 
natural powers both of mind and body: And 
this is one neceſſary part of a good education, 
which parents and other teachers ſhould at- | 
2222 — | 14 


9 by 


SECTION III. 
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YHILDREN ſhould be inſtructed in the 
art of ſelf-government. They ſhould be 
taught, as far as poſhble, to govern their 
thoughts; to uſe their wills, to be determined 
by the light of their underdandings, and not 
by headſtrong and, fookſh humour; they 
ſhould learn to keep the lower powers of na- 
ture under the command of their reaſon: 
ſhonld be inſtructed to regulate their 
„ their imagination, their appetites, and 
their paſſions. Let it be obſerved that I ſpeak 
of theſe things, in this place, not as a part of 
religion, though they are an important part 
of it, but give it as a direction exceeding | 
metal 1s all che purpoſes of human life in 
EPIC 


1. Tuzin 
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is bn thoughts and fancies ſhould be 
brought under carly government. Children 
ſhould. be taught, as far as poſſible, to keep 
their thoughts and attention fixed upon what 
ixtheir,proper buſineſs; and to withhold them 
from roving and wandering away from the 
work in which they are engaged. Many chil- 
dren have ſuch wild fluttering fancies that they 
will not de caſily confined to fix upon one 
abject for any — ng time: cyery flying 
feather, every motion of 2 perſon or 
chat is near them, every ſound, or noiſe, or 


ſſadow, calls them away from their duty. 
. When ould employ cer eyes on thi 
book or work, they 

cvery thing 24 — 
aften to che window to ſee hat 

Tunis volatile humour, if not akered 

and wiſely. corrected in early years, will have 

y influence to hinder them for ever 

dom attaining; any great excellence in whats 

ſogyer buſineſs undertake. Children 

ſhould be taught, therefore, to call in their 


wandering. thoughts, and bind them to the © * 


work in hand, till have gone ahrough! it 
— — ea it. yg 
ol ox this ſort of wandering folly ſnonld not 
be. ebaſtiſed ſeverely in young children, nor 
ſhould it be ſubdued with violence hy too cloſe 
and yigorous a confinement to many long hours 
of labour or ſtudy in that early and dender 
* of life; ſuch a conduct might hreak or 
overwhelm 
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overwhelm an active and ſprighily genius, and 
all thoſe feeds of curiofiry which pro- 
miſe well for maturer years: but proper und 
agreeable methods ſhould be uſed to perſuade 
and incline the young learner to attend to his 
a 1 [x is far better to n 


Tas firedueſs of che mind and aQive pow 
ers is hot only of great fer vice to attain uſeful 
Hie, bur it is of eonſiderable advantage in re. 


lpion, im attendunce on divine worſhip, either 
| „or meditation, where whe 
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owtedpe; or to learn any buſmeſs in common 


„ nor do that work; 
inſt it; and all from mere 
This is à conduct unbecoming 


. APPETITE is another thing which ſhould 
de put under ſtrict goverument, 


N 
E 


thing 

coming 

after every diſh 1 —— ä 
this they will generally do if they have never 

deen ravghe to bridle their craving. They muſt 
cat of alt the pi and hi 


11 


if 


" Inroad on their healch by exceſs of caring, be- 
ing tempred further than narure requires by 
every luſcious bit which is within their ſiphe! 
How doth this mdalgence vitiate 
their ſtomach, ruin their conſtitution, weaken 
the ſprings of nature, and deſtroy che * 
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of animal life betimes! How many graves are 
filled, and funeral vaults crouded with little 
carcaſes, which have been brought to untimely 
death by the fooliſh fondneſs of a parent or a 


nurſe, giving the young creatures leave to eat” 


every thing they deſire! Or if they happen, by 


ſtrength of conſtirution, to ſurvive this peſti- 
up young glut. 


lence, how often do they grow 
tons, and place their —— in the ſatisfac- 
tions of the taſte! They are deaf to all the 
rules of virtue and abſtinence all their lives, 
becauſe they were never taught to deny them- 
ſelves when they were young. Ol it is a mean 
and ſhameful thing 70 be a flave 10 cr e 


5 this brutal appetite ſubdue reaſon 


muſt be 


ern a man. But if a 


by this means they will imagine drams are daily 
neceſſary for their ſupport, by that time they 
are arrived at the age of man or woman. 
nature is ſoon burnt up, and life 
deadly draught. The — of much 
gluttony — drunkenneſs, of many diſeaſes 
chat ariſe from i e, and of many an 
1 death, is laid in = nurſery. 

An exceſs of nicenefs in pleaſing the palate 
” & fooliſh and dangerous humour, Hou 

0 


and indulge their children to ſip wine 


r grow up to 
the love of it long before — — 41 


pays for the 


_ nc I os ous. 
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them) beſide that of the taſte, which children 
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— * food is moſt bealckfal fo a 


for children: and in Fs 


| temper · 
iry, to a reliſh of plain and 
to the pleaſures Of active 
a firm and chearful old age. 
mo anf nice appetite in chil 
| ny aha: reaſons why they are ſo 
at the ſame time it makes them 
and ſqueamiſh, that they can 
— to ſwallow a medicine 
neceſlary for their recovery. What 
ious, and tireſome buſineſs is it to 
ſome children whole hours together, 
| the ſoft perſuaſions and flatteries of 
a mother canor prevail with them to take a 

poonful or à bitter bolus, though 
x7 ho y ſeem to. on it! 1 
been ene to an idol of their 
ut, and even in the view and peril of death 
can ſcarce be perſuaded to affront their 
and diſpleaſe their palate with a bitter 
ö 1 yy mpeg. ich diſguſts it. 
_ TrERE are other appetites (if I may ſo call 


are ready to indulge tao far, if not limited and 
-correfted by the wiſdom of their parents. Their 
es are never ſatisfied with ſecing, . nor their 
Mtv 206th bearing. Some young ay 
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hear of a fme ſhow but they mult needs ſeeicy 
nor can they be told of a concert of muſich, 
bur they muſt needs hear it, though it creut 


endanger 


* their health or their virtue. 
Leco freely chat I would 

the fight of uncommon things i 
in government, civil ar military 
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* govern their anger, and not let it break out 
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needful and important objects of them in early 
life, and this will have a ſweet and powerful 
influence on the better regulation of them with 
to all ſenſible things. 

ABove all, let them know that they muſt 


on every flight occaſion. It is anger that is 


eminently called paſſion among children, and in 


the language of common life. This, therefore, 
ſhould eminently have a conſtant guard fer 
upon it. Shew them how unreaſonable and 
unmanly a thing it is to take fire at every lit- 
tle provocation: how honourable and glorious 
to forgive an injury; how much like God, 
and like the beſt of men. Let them know 
what Solomon would inform, that the patient in 
ſpirit is better than the. proud in ſpirit: that he 
that is flow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth his ſpirit than he that taketh 


4 city. Teach them to put away their little 


ls. and reſentments, and to forget and 


bury them in love. Let them be put in mind 


that though anger may happen to riſe a little 
in a good man, yet it 76%. or abides only in 
the boſom of a fool; and therefore they ſhould 
never grow ſullen, nor let the ſun go down 


upon their wrath. 


Taz occaſions of childiſh reſentment and 
the riſings of anger are ready to return often, 
and therefore they ſhould often have ſuch 


Warnings given them, and ſuch inſtructions 


repeated. Tell them how lovely a thing it is 
to be meek and free from paſſion, and how 
VOL. II. G | much 


.* 
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much ſuch children are beloved of all: inſtrug 
them how much it tends to their own peace to 
ſuffer nothing to ruffle and diſcompoſe them: 
and when their little hearts are ready to ſwell 
again and grow big within them, and their 
wrath takes ſudden fire, put in ſome pretty 
ſoft word to cure the return of this inward 
ſwelling, to quench the new flame that is kind. 
ling in their boſom, and to aſſuage the riſing 
ſtorm. Teach them by degrees to get an ha- 
bitual conqueſt over this diforder of nature in 
youth, and you will lay a foundation for their 
deliverance from a thouſand miſchicfs in the 
following years and events of life. =_ 
Tuis ſhall ſuffice for the third head of in- 
ſtruction, which relates to ſelf-government: 1 
have dwelt the longer upon it, becauſe it is of 
ſo great and evident importance towards the 
eaſe and happineſs of life, as well as ſo conſ. 
derable a part of religion; and men can hardy 
ever get ſo ſucceſsful a victory over themſelves 
unleſs they begin when they are children, 


- 
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SECTION IV. 


” . THE COMMON ARTS OF READING AND 
| WRITING. 


HE next thing that I ſhall mention 2 
a matter of inſtruction for children, s 


the common arts of reading, ſpelling, and 
writing. ba 
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Warrixo is almoſt a divine art, 
| thoughts may be communicated without a 
| voice, and underſtood without hearing: To 
| theſe I would add ſome ſmall knowledge of 
. arithmetic and accounts, as the practice of it 
[ is, in a manner, ſo univerſal in our age, that it 
| does almoſt neceſſarily belong to a tolerable 
. education. 

g Taz knowledge of letters is. one of the 
* 

n 

ir 

e 


bleſſings that God ever beſtowed on 
the children of men: by this means, man- 
kind are enabled to preſerve the memory of 
things done in their own times, and to lay up 
a rich treaſure of knowledge for all ſucceeding 
generations. \ 
By the art of reading we learn a thouſand 
things which our eyes can never. ſee, and 
-which our thoughts would never have reached 
to: We are inſtructed by books in the wiſdom 
of ancient ages; we learn what our anceſtors 
have faid and done, and enjoy the benefit of 
the wiſe and judicious remarks which rhey 
have made through their whole courſe of life, 
without the fatigue of their long and painful 
experiments. By this means children may 
be led, in a great meaſure, into the wiſdom 
D of old age. Ir is by the art of reading that 
we can fit at home, and acquaint ourſelves 
with what has been done in the diſtant 
of the world. The hiſtories and the cuſtoms - 
„ of all ages and all nations are brought, as it 
were, to our doors. By this art we are let 
mo the knowledge of the affairs of the Fees, 
= ; 8 2 the 
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the Greeks, and the Romans, their wars, their 
laws, and their religion; and we can tell wur 
they did in the nations of Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa, above a thouſand years ago. FI 
Bur the greateſt g that we derive. 
from reading, is the knowledge of the holy 
ſcriptures, wherein God has conveyed down 
to us the diſcoveries of his wiſdom, power, and 
grace through many paſt ages, and whereby 
we attain the knowledge of Chriſt, and of the 
way of ſalvation by a mediator. 
. . Jr muſt be confeſſed that in former ages, 
before printing was invented, the art of rea& | ._- 
ing was not ſo common, even in polite na- 
tions; becauſe books were much more coſtly, F _ 
ſince they muſt be all written with a pen, 
and were therefore hardly to be obtained y 
the bulk of mankind: but ſince the prom 
dence of God has brought printing into the ö 
world, and knowledge is ſo plentifully diffuſed 
through our nation, at fo cheap a rate, it is 
pity that any children ſhould be born and 
brought up in Great-Britain without the ſkill 
of reading; and eſpecially fince by this means 
every one may fee, with his own eyes, what | 
God requires of him in order to eternal” 
happineſs. | = | 
The art of writing, alſo, is ſo exceedingly 
uſeful, and is now grown ſo very common, - 
that the greateſt part of children may attas 
It at an eaſy rate: by this means we commu 
nicate our thoughts and all our affairs ro owl 
friends at never ſo great a diſtance: "ll 4 
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them our wants, our ſorrows, and our joys, 


E and intereſt them in our concerns as though 


they were near us. We maintain correſpond- 


© ence and traffic with perſons in diſtant nations, 


and the wealth and grandeur of Great-Britgin © 
is maintained by this means. By the art of 


writing we treaſure up all things that concern 


us, in a ſafe repoſitory; and as often as we 
leaſe, by conſulting our paper records, we 


renew our remembrance of things that relate 


to this life or the life ro come: And why 
ſhould any of the children of men be debarred 


from this privilege, if it may be attained at a 


cheap and eaſy rate, without intrenching upon 
other duties of life, and without omitting any 
more neceflary buſineſs that may belong to 
their ſtation? 4 
I m16HrT add here alſo, true ſpelling is ſuch 
à part of knowledge as children ought to be 
acquainted with; ſince it is a matter of ſhame 
and ridicule, in ſo polite an age as ours, when 


_ perſons who have learnt to handle the pen 


cannot write three words together without a 
miſtake or blunder, and when they put letters 


together in ſuch an aukward and ignorant 
manner that it is hard to make ſenſe of them 
br to tell what they mean. | 


A&ITHMETIC, or the art of numbers, is, 
as was obſerved before, to be reckoned alſo 
a neceſſary part of a good education. With- 
out ſome degrees of this knowledge there is 
mdeed no traffic among men. And eſpecially 
it is more needful at preſent, ſince the world 
7 G 3 deals 
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deals much more upon truſt and credit than it 
did in former times; 5 and therefore the art of 
keeping accounts is made, in ſome meaſure, 
nec to perſons even in meaner ſtations 
of life, below the rank of merchants or great 
traders. A little knowledge of the art of 


accounts is alſo needful, in ſome meaſure, in, 


order to take a true ſurvey and make a juſt 
judgment of the common expences of a per 
fon or a family: but this part of learning, 
in the various degrees of it, is more or leſs 


uſeful and needful according to the different 


ſtations and buſineſſes for which children are 

As the ſons of a family ſhould be edu- 
cated in the knowledge of writing, reading, 
ſpelling, and accounts, ſo neither ſhould the 
daughters be trained up without them. Read- 
ing is as needful for one ſex as the other.. 
Nor ſhould girls be forbid to handle the pen 


or to caſt up a few figures, ſince it may be 


very much for their advantage in almoſt alt 
circumſtances of life, except in the very lowelt 
rank of ſervitude or hard labour. And I beg 


leave here to intreat the female youth, eſpe- 


cially thoſe of better circumſtances. in the 
world, to maintain their {kill in writing which 
they have already learnt, by taking every 
occaſion to exerciſe it: and I would fain per- 
ſuade them to take pains in acquainting them- 
ſelves with true ſpelling, the want of which is 


one reaſon why ſo many of them are aſhamed 


to write; and they are not aſhamed hs 
an 


. 
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and declare this, as though it were a juſt and 
* fufficient excuſe for — and loſing the 
uſe of the pen. 


SECTION V. 


OF A TRADE OR EMPLOYMENT. 


P. a good education it is required alſo that 
children, in the common ranks of life, be 
brought up to the knowledge of ſome proper 
buſineſs or employment for their lives; ſome 
trade or traffic, am 5 manufacture, by 
which they may ſupport their expences, and 
for themſelves the neceſſaries of life, 
and by which they may be enabled to provide 
for their families in due time. In ſome of the 
Eaſtern nations, even perſons of high rank are 
obliged to be educated to ſome employment or 
profeſſion: and perhaps that practice has many 
es in it: it engages the younger years 
in labour and diligence, and ſecures from the 
miſchievous effects of floth, idleneſs, vanity, 
and a thouſand temptations. 

In our nation I confeſs it is the cuſtom 
to educate the children of noblemen and the 
eldeſt ſons of the gentry to no proper buſineſs 
or profeſſion, but only to an acquaintance 
with ſome of the ornaments and accompliſh- 
ments of life, which I ſhall mention immedi- 
* Rut perhaps it would be far * 
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for ſome families, if the ſons were brought 
to buſineſs, and kept to the practice of it, than 
to have them expoſed to the pernicious incon- 
veniences of a ſauntering and idle life, and the 
more violent impulſe of all the corrupt incli- 
nations of youth. e 
HowEveR, it is certain that the far greater 
part of mankind maſt bring up their children 
to ſome regular buſineſs or profeſſion, wh 
they may ſuſtain their lives and ſupport a fa- 
mily, and become uſeful members to the ſtate, 
Now in the choice of ſuch a profeſhon or 
employment for children, many things are to 


de conſulted. 


1. Tus circumſtances and eſtate of the pa- 
rent: whether it will reach to place out the 
child as an apprentice, 10 provide for him 
materials for his buſineſs or trade, and to ſup- 
port him till he ſhall be able to maintain him- 
ſelf by his profeſſion. Sometimes the ambition 
of the parent and the child hath fixed on a 
trade far above their circumſtances, and in con- 
ſequence of which the child hath been expoſed 
to many inconveniences, and the parent to 
many ſorrows. | 

2. THz capacity and talents of the chil 
muſt alſo be conſidered. If it be a profeſſion 
of hard labour, hath the child a healthy 
and firm conſtitution, and ſtrength of body 
equal to the work? If it be a profeſſion that 
requires the exerciſe of fancy, ſkill, judgment, 
or much ſtudy and contrivance, then the queſs } 
tion will be, Hath the lad a genius * 
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of thinking well, a bright imagination, a 
ſolid judgment? Is he able to endure ſuch 
an application of mind as is neceflary for the 
employment? | 5 
Tux temper and inclination of the 
child muſt be brought into this conſultation, 
in order to determine a proper buſineſs for 
life. If the daily labour and buſineſs of a man 
be not agreeable to him, he can neyer hope 
to manage it with any great advantage or ſuc- 
ceſs. I knew a bricklayer who pro that 
he had always an averſion to the ſmell of 
mortar: and I was acquainted once with a lad 
who began to learn Greek at ſchool, but he 
complained it did not agree with his conſtitu- 
tion. I think the firſt of theſe ought to ave 
been brought up to work in glaſs or timber, 
or any thing rather than in bricks: as for the 
other, to my beſt remembrance, he was wiſely 
diſpoſed of to a calling wherein he had no- 
thing to do with Greek. . 
And here I would beg leave to defire that 
none might be encouraged to purſue any of 
the learned profeſſions, that is, divinity, law, 
or phyſick, who have not the ſigns of a good 
genius, who are not patient of long attention 
and cloſe application to ſtudy, who have not 
a peculiar delight in that profeſſion which 
they chooſe, and withal a pretty firm conſti- 
tution of body; for much ſtudy is a wearineſs to 
the fleſh, and the vigour of nature is ſooner 

impaired by laborious thoughtfulneſs than by 

the labour of the limbs. * 
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4. Ir ſhould be alſo the ſolicitous and con- 
fant care of parents, when they place out 
their children in the world, to ſeek out maſ- 
ters for them who profeſs ferious religion, 
who practiſe all moral virtues, and keep good 
order and hours in their family, 
The negect of this concern has been the 
ruin of a thouſand yourhs, in our day; and 
notwithſtanding the ſenſible miſchief ariſing 
from this negligence, yet there is ſtill too 
little care taken in a matter of fo great im- 
portance.* hb x | 

Tus much for this part of the education 
| of ſons. But you will ſay then, What buſi- 
neſs of life muſt daughters be brought up to? 
I muſt confeſs, when I have ſeen ſo many of 
the ſex who have lived well in their childhood, 
grievouſly expoſed to many hardſhips and po- 
verty upon the death of their parents, I have 
often wiſhed there were more of the callings 
or employments of life peculiarly appropriated 
to women, and that they were regularly edu- 
cated in them, that there might be a better 
proviſion made for their ſupport. What if 
all the garments which are worn by women 
were ſo limited and reſtrained in the manu- 


facture of them, that they ſhould all be made 


- _——_— degree, from the immode- 
rate love of » which fo generally prevails, and leads 
maſters into parties and engagements, _—_— on the Lord's 
day; which not only occaſions the neg] of religious inſtruc- 
tion, and family prayer on the evening of it, but ſets an ex- 
ample to ſeryants which they think themſelves authorized to 
follow, thengh & be yen y to their own deſtruction. 


only 
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only by their own ſex? This would go a 
great way toward relief in this caſe: And 
what if ſome of the eaſier labours of life were 
reſerved for them only? But this is not my 
e. 

Howzvxx it may be as to this matter, it 
is the cuſtom of the nation, and indeed it hath 
been the cuſtom of moſt nations and ages, to 
educate daughters in the knowledge of things 
that relate to the affairs of the houſhold, to 
ſpin and to uſe the needle, both for making 
garments _— the ornaments of embrot- 

e been generally employed in 
de: they n of food, in the regular dif] dlpoka 
of the affairs of the houſe, for the conveni- 
ences and accommodations of human life, in 
the furniture of the rooms, and the clegan- 
cies of entertainment. Sarah made i 
three meaſures of meal, and kneaded it, and 
made cakes upon the hearth. Gen. xviti. 6— 
f the women of Iſrael that were wiſe-hearted 

ſpin with their hands both blue, and pur- 
= por carlet, and fine linen for the taber- 
nacle. Exod. xxxv. 25. Women ſhell bake 
your bread. Lev. xxvi. 16. Women ſew pil- 
lows and make herchiefs. Ezek. xiii. 18. which 
words, though perhaps they are a metaphor 
in that text, yet denote the office or work of 
women. And Dorcas made coats and gar- 
ments for the poor. Acts ix. 36, 39. I might 
cite many ancient heathen authors to prove 


5 
if it were n | 
SOME 
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| Sour of theſe things are the conſtant care 


and labour of women in our day, whereby 


they maintain themſelves: the laborious 
parts of them belong to the poor. And it is 

the opinion of the beſt judges that, even in 
| ſuperior and wealthy circumſtances, every 
daughter ſhould be ſo far inſtructed in them, 
as to know when they are performed a-right, 


power, and impoſe on the ignorance of rhe 
. miſtreſs. Nature and providence ſeem to have 
deſigned theſe offices for the ſex in all ages 
and in all nations, becauſe while the men are 
engaged in harder and more robuſt labours, 
and are often called abroad in buſineſs, the 
women are more y accuſtomed ro keep 
houſe and dwell at home; and the word of God 


as well as the cuſtom of human life recom. 


mends it. Tit. ii. 5. 1 Tim. v. 14. 


SECTION VI. 


RULES OF PRUDENCE., 


life, ſome neceflary rules of prudence, by 

which they may regulate the management of 

their own affairs, and their behaviour towards 
their fellow-creatures. Where all other _ | 
X 0 


that the ſervants may not uſurp too much 


LL children ſhould have ſome inſtruction 
given them in the conduct of human 
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of knowledge are conferred upon children if 
this be wanting, they make but a contemptible 
figure in the world, and plunge themſelves into 
many inconveniences. | 4 8 
©  Sowr of theſe rules of prudence are of a 
| nature, and neceſſary at all times, and 
upon all occaſions: others are more particular, 
and are proper to be uſed according to the 
various Occurrences of life. 
Ir I were to enquire what are the founda- 
tions of human prudence, I ſhould rank them 
under theſe three heads. | | 
I. A KNOWLEDGE of ourſelves. Here 
ny one ſhould be taught to conſider within 
imſelf, What is my temper and natural in- 
dination; what are my moſt powerful appe- 
tites, and my prevailing paſſions; what are 
my chief talents and capacities, if I have any 
at all; what are the weakneſſes and follies tio 
which I am moſt liable, eſpecially in the days 
of youth; what are the temptations and dan- 
gers which attend me; what are my circum- 
ces in the world; and what my various 
relations to mankind round about me; what 
are my conſtant, and what my occaſional du- 
ties; what are the inward or outward advan- 
tages that attend me, or the diſadvantages 
under which I labour. A wiſe and juſt ſurvey 
of all theſe things, and keeping them always 
in mind; will be of unſpeakable uſe to us in 
the conduct of life, that we may ſet our 
chief guard upon our weak fide, and where, 
our greateſt dangers lie; that we may employ. 
| .- our 
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our talents aright, and ſeize all advantages 
to improve them for the belt purpoſe, and 
proceed in the ſhorteſt way to piety, uſeful. 
neſs, and peace. 
2. Tur knowledge of mankind is alſo ne. 
ceflary to acquire prudence. And here young 
| perſons ſhould not only be taught what is the 
nature and capacity, the virtues, and 
the vices, and the follies of mankind; but they 
ſhould be informed alſo, or at leaſt ſhould be 
taught to obſerve more particularly, what are 
the peculiar tempers, appetites, paſhons, pow- 
ers, good and evil qualities, of the perſons with 
whom they have moſt to do in the world; that 
they may learn to behave wiſely with regard 
ro others, and that they may make a proper 
improvement of all the brighter and darker 
characters which they obſerve amongſt men, 
both for their own advantage, and for the 
benefit of their fellow- creatures. This may 
have a happy influence to lead them to avoid 
the vices and follies which have plunged others 
into miſchief, to imitate the virtues of thoſe 
who have behaved well in life, and to ſecure 
themſelves from many dangers and miſeries, as 
well as to paint the weakneſſes and ſorrows of 
- mankind, and afford them a willing and cheer- 
ful relief. 

3. Taz knowledge of the things of the 
world, and the various affairs of human life, 
muſt be included as one of the chief foun- 
dations of prudence. It would be endleſs to 
run over particulars of this kind; but ag 
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cial manner, young perſons ſhould apply them- 
ſelves to know thoſe things which Kt nearly 
concern them, and which have the moſt im- 
mediate relation to their own bufineſs and 
duty, to their own intereſt and welfare: and 
it is a valuable part of wiſdom to neglect other 
things, and not to waſte our time and ſpirits 
in them when they ſtand in any competition 
with our proper and moſt important work, 
whether we conſider ourſelves as men or as 
chriſtians. ; 5 
SoLOMON tells us, Ecclef. iii. 1, 17, and 
vili. 5, 6. There is both time and judgment for 
every work, and for every purpoſe under the 
heaven: and that @ wiſe man's heart diſcern- 
* eth both time and judgment; that is, he judgeth 
well concerning what is to be done, and the 
time when to do it: and therefore the miſery 
. of man is great upon him, becauſe he knows 
not this time and judgment, he doth neither 
diſcern what is proper to be done, nor the 
proper ſeaſon of doing it. Prudence conſiſts 
in judging well what is to be ſaid and what is to 
be done on every new occaſion; when to lie 
ſtill, and when to be active; when to keep 
filence, and when to ſpeak; what to avoid, and 
what to purſue; how to act in every difficulty; 
what means to make uſe of to compaſs ſuch 
an end; how to behave in every circumſtance 
of life, and in all companies; how to gain the 
favour of mankind in order to promote our 
own happineſs, and to do the moſt ſervice to 
God and the moſt good to men, W 
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that ſtation we poſſeſs, and thoſe opportuni. 
ties which we enjoy. 

Fox this purpoſe there is no book better 
than the — 4 of Solomon. Several of the 
firſt chapters ſeem to be written for young 


men, under the name of Solomon's ſon: and 


all the reſt of them ſhould be made familiar to 
youth by their frequent converſe with them, 
and treaſuring them up in their head and mon 
 Amono human writings of this kind, per 
haps the book called Ecclefeaſticus, though i it 
be among the apocryphal writings, is equal to 
the beſt of the ancients. And among the mo- 


derns, I know not a better collection, than the 


little book of directions, counſels, and advices, 


on; though I could wiſh he had rendered 


by more univerſally acceptable to all readers, 
by avoiding ſome ſeverities on the other ſex, 


and that he had ſpared his little railleries on 
the name of ſaints, though thoſe offenſive ſen- 
tences are but few. 


SECTION VIE 


THE ORNAMENTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


OF LIFE. 


HE laſt part of inſtruction, which I in 
clade in the idea of a good education, is 


ornaments and accompliſhments of life. E 
x 
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Lay publiſhed by Dr. Fuller, for the uſe of 


an inſtruction of youth in ſome of the uſeful 
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Ir has been the cuſtom of our nation, for 
perſons of the middle and the lower ranks 
of life, who deſign their children for trades 
and manufactures, to ſend them to the Latin 
and Greek ſchools. There they wear out 
four or five years of time in learning a num- 
ber of ſtrange words, that will be of very 
little uſe to them in all the following affairs of 
their ſtation: and this very learning alſo is 
generally taught in a Very tireſome and 
moſt irrational method, when they are forced 
to learn Latin by grammars and rules writ- 
ten in that unknown tongue. When they 
leave the ſchool, they uſually forget what 

they have learned, and the chief. advantage 
they gain by it, is to ſpell and pronounce 
hard words better, when they meet with 
them in Engliſh: whereas this ſkill of ſpell- 
ing might be attained in a far ſhorter time, 
and at an eaſier rate, by other methods,“ and 
much of life might be ſaved and improved to 
better purpoſes. 

As for the ſons of thoſe who enjoy more 
plentiful circumſtances in the world, they 
may be inſtrufted in the Latin and Greek 
languages, for ſeveral valuable ends in their 
ſtation : and eſpecially thoſe who are deſigned 
for the learned profeſſions, ou ght thoroughly 
to underſtand them: and ſuch as purſue the 
ſtudy of divinity muſt be acquainted alſo with 
Hebrew and Chaldee, that they may read the 


See my Art of Reading and Writing, Chapter 


Old 
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Old Teſtament in its original language as well 
as the New. | 
Taz French is now-a-days eſteemed alſo 
an accompliſhment to both ſexes. . If they 
have time cnough, which they know not 
how to employ better, and a good memory, 
I would not forbid it. There are ſeveral 
good books written in that language, which 
are not unworthy of our peruſal: and there 
are many words now introduced in the Engliſþ 
language borrowed and derived from thence, 
as well as from the Latin and Greek; ſo that 
it may not be improper for an Engliſh gen- 
 tleman to learn thefe tongues, that he may 
underſtand his own the better. I add alfo, . 
that if perfons have much acquaintance with 
the French nation, or have occafion to con- 
verſe with foreigners? at court, or in the city, 
or if they deſign to travel abroad, the French 
is a neceffary rongue, becauſe it- is ſo much 
ſpoken in Europe, and eſpecially in courts. 
But otherwiſe, there are ſo many of the va- 
luable writings of French authors | 
_ tranſlated into Engliſh, that it is a needleſs 
thing to go through much difficulty, or take 
much pains in attaining it. I am inclined to 
believe that, except in the caſes above-men- 
tioned, few have found the profit anſwer the 
labour. As for thoſe perſons who are bred 
up to traffic with other nations, they muſt 
neceſſarily learn the language of thoſe nations; 
and this I reckon not among their accompliſh- 
ments, 
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ments, but conſider it rather as a part of their 
proper buſineſs in life. 

In ſhort, it is a thing of far greater value 
and importance that youth ſhould be 
well ſkilled in reading, writing, and ſpeaking 
their native tongue in a proper, a polite, and 
graceful manner, than in toiling among foreign 
languages. It is of more worth and advan- 
tage to gentlemen and ladies to have an exact 
knowledge of what is decent, juſt, and ele- 
gant in Engliſh, than to be a critic. in foreign 
tongues. The very knowledge of foreign 
words ſhould be improved to this purpoſe: 
and in order to obtain this accompliſhment, 
+ they ſhould frequently converſe with thoſe per- 

ſons and books which are eſteemed polite and 
elegant in their kind. 

* Taus far concerning the knowledge of 
words. But the knowledge of things is of 
much more importance. * 

1. Tax young gentry of both ſexes. ſhould 
be a little acquainted with logick, that they 
may learn to obtain clear ideas; to judge by 
the reaſon and nature of things; to baniſh the 
prejudices of infancy, cuſtom, and humour; to 
argue cloſely and juſtly on any ſubject; and to 
caſt their thoughts and affairs into a proper 
and eaſy method. | 

2. SEVERAL parts of mathematical learn- 
ing are alſo neceſſary ornaments ef the mind, 
and not without real advantage: and many 
of theſe are ſo agreeable to the fancy, bx 

you 
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youth will be entertained and pleaſed in ac. 
quiring the knowledge of them. 

Bes1Dxs the common ſkill in accounts which 
is needful for a trader, there is a variety of 
pretty and uſcful rules and practices in arith- 
metic to which a gentleman ſhould be no 
ſtranger: and if his genins he that way, a 
little inſight into algebra would be no difad- 
vantage to him. It is fit that young people 
of any figure in the world ſhould ſee ſome of 
the ſprings and clues whereby ſkilfal men, by 
plain rules of reaſon, trace out the moſt deep, 
diſtant, and hidden queſtions; and whereby 
they find certain anſwers to thoſe enquiries, 
which, at firſt view, ſeem to lie without the ken 
of mankind, and beyond the reach of human 
knowledge. It was for want of a little more 
general acquaintance with mathematical learn- 
ing in the world, that a good algebraiſt anda 
geometrician were counted conjurers a century 


ago, and people applied to them to ſeek for |} | 


loſt horſes and ſtolen goods. 
THEY ſhould know ſometing of geometry, 
ſo far at leaſt as to underſtand the names of 
the various lines and angles, ſurfaces and 
ſolids; to know what is meant by a right line 
or a curve, a right angle and an oblique, whe- 
ther acute or obtuſe: how the quantity of 
angles is meaſured, what is a circle, a ſemi- 
circle, an arch, a quadrant, a degree, and mi- 
nute, a diameter, and radius: what we mean 
by a triangle, a ſquare, a parallelogram, a 
Ei. polygon, 
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| r 
an elipſis or oval, an hyper 2 
&c. — to know ſome of the general 

properties of angles, triangles, ſquares, and 
circles, &c. The world is now grown ſo learned 
in mathematical ſcience, that this ſort of lan- 

guage is often uſed in common writings, and 
in converſation, far beyond what it was in the 
days of our fathers. And beſides, without 
ſome knowledge of this kind, we cannot make 
any farther progreſs towards an acquaintance 
with the arts of ſurveying, meaſuring, geogra- 
phy, and aſtronomy, which are ſo entertaining. 
and fo uſeful an accompliſhment to perſons of 

a polite education. | 
GEOGRAPHY and aſtronomy are exceeding 
delightful ſtudies. The knowledge of the 
lines and circles, of the globes of heaven and 
earth, is counted ſo neceſſary in our age, that 

no perſon of either ſex is now eſteemed to have 

had an elegant education without it. Even 
tradeſmen, and the actors in common life, 
mould, in my opinion, in their younger years, 
learn ſomething of theſe ſciences, inſtead of 
vainly wearing out ſeven years of drudgery in 

Greek and Latin. | 

IT is of conſiderable advantage, as well as 
delight, for mankind to know a little of the 
earth on which they dwell, and of the ſtars 
and ſkies that ſurround them on all fides. It 
is almoſt neceſſary for young perſons, who 
pretend to any thing of inſtruction and ſchool- 

ing above the loweſt rank of people, to get! a 
ttle 
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little ce with the 22 part E 
the land and the ſea, that they 
what quarter of the world the wy dne cities — 
countries * ; _ at the mention 
of the word Copenhagen may not 
blunder, and expo — as a x 
gentleman once 4. by _— it to be the 
name of a Dutch commander. Without this 
knowledge -we cannot read any hiſtory with 
profit, nor ſo much as underſtand the common 
newſpapers. 
. is neceffary alſo to know ſomething of 
the heavenly bodies, and their various motions _ 
and periods of revolution, that we may under- 
ſtand the accounts of time in paſt ages, and the 
hiſtories of ancient nations; as well as know 
the reaſons of day and night, @mmer and win- 
ter, and the various appearances and places of 
the moon and other planets. Then we ſhall 
not be terrified at every eclipſe, nor preſage 
and foretel publick deſolations at the fight of 
a comet: we ſhall ſee the ſan 4 with 
darkneſs, and the full moon deprived of her 
light, without foreboding imaginations that the 
government is in danger, or that the world is 
come to an end. This will not only increaſe 
rational knowledge, and guard us againſt fool- 
iſh and ridiculous fears, but it will amuſe the 
mind moſt agreeably; and it has a moſt happ 
tendency to raiſe in our thoughts the nobl 
and moſt magnificent ideas of God, by the 


furvey of his works, in their ſarprizing gran- 
deur and divine artifice. 


3. NATURAL 


EF 


— . FF 


wiſdom of our Creator, and of the 
the life to come, as well as of the things of 


 flideinto ** minds with pleaſure. Theſe 
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3. -NaTURAL philoſophy, at leaſt, in the 
more general principles and foundations of it, 
ſhould be infuſed into the minds of youth. 
This is a very bright ornament of our rational 
natures, which are inclined to be inquiſitive 
into the cauſes and reaſons of things. A courſe 
of philoſophical experiments is now 
— by the ladies, as well as the gentle- 
men, with no ſmall pleaſure and improvement. 
God and religion may be better known, and 
clearer ideas may be obtained of the amazing 


glories of 


this life, by the rational learning and the know- 


ledge of nature that is now ſo much in vogue. 


If I were to recommend a book or two on this 
ſubject, which may uſefully be read by the 


ladies as well as the gentlemen, I know none 


better than Mr. Ray's wiſdom of God in the 
creation, Dr. Derham's diſcourſes on the ſame 
ſubje&, the Archbiſhop of Cambray's treatiſe 
of the exiſtence of God, at leaſt to the fiftieth 
ſection, Njeuinteit's religious philoſopher, and 
Dr. Mather*s chriſtian philoſopher. Theſe 
things will enlarge andrefine the 
improve the judgement, and — the faculty 
of reaſoning into a juſter even upon 


4. His roxx is another accompliſhment of 
youth, and ornament of — The nar- 


all manner of ſubjedts. 


ratives of the various occurrences in nations, 


as well as in the lives of particular * 
will 
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will furniſh the ſoul in time with a treaſurg 
of knowledge, whence to derive uſeful ob» *# ; 
ſervations, inferences, and rules of conduct. 
Theſe will enable us to gratify our acquaint *# 
ance by rehearſing ſuch narratives at proper 
ſeaſons, and render our own company agree» | 
able and uſeful to mankind. | 
5. Non can our education be called com- 
pletely elegant without ſomething of poeſy, in 
very polite an age as this. 

WII I mention ſome knowledge of poeſy : 
as a proper ornament of youth, I would not 
be underſtood as though I recommended 
verſe-making to every young gentleman and 
lady. It is an old proverb, that poets are 
born and not made. And though I have been 
too far betrayed, by an unguarded inclination, 

into attempts of this kind in ſome of my for- 
mer years, yet, while T ſometimes repent of 
having. laid out ſo many days and hours of a 
ſhort life in writing verſes, I will not encou- 
rage others to practiſe it, unleſs they are 
bleſt with a brighter genius, and find an 
inſuperable bent and bias of ſoul that way 
and even then let it be a diverſion, and not 
a buſineſs. : | -.xY 

T thing, therefore, which I here re- 

commend to perſons of a polite education, 
is ſome acquaintance with good verſe, 
To read it in the beſt authors, to learn to 
know, and taſte, and feel a fine ſtanza, as 
well as hear it, and to treaſure up ſome of 
the richeſt ſentiments and expreſſions of the 
mo 


RX en nee 


* 


mates the fancy 


preſſion ſuited to every cabhecl. It teaches 


perſuaſion, it leads us into a 


Ply UT w 3 Wann 
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moſt admired writers, is all that I mean in 
this advice. 
Non is this a mere amuſement or uſeleſs 
embroidery of the mind; it brightens and ani- 
with a thouſand beautiful ima- 

it enriches the ſoul with many great and 
bie ſentiments and refined ideas, it fills 
with a noble __ of language, 
and furniſhes the tungue with ſpeech and ex- 


the art of deſcribing well, and of painting 
exery thing to the life, and dreſſing up all 
the pleaſing and the frightful ſcenes of nature 
and providence, vice and virtue, in their proper 
charms and horrors. It aſſiſts us in the art of 
tic manner 
„ 


to converſation. 


How often have we been enabled to gild 


| ur. hour of life, and to ſoften-a rough! 


repeating the lines of ſome great poet? Be- 


painful occurrence, by meditating and 


tween the colours and the harmony that be-. 


4 = to verſe, our ſenſes and our ſouls are 
ſomctimes ſweetly entertained in a folitary 


retirement; and ſometimes we entertain our 


friends agrecably, we regale them as with - 
mabtick- and painting at once, and Om 


+ whole company. 


Bur poetry hath ſtill ſome ſublimer powers. | 
It raiſes our dying religion to a heavenly 
degree, .and kindles a flame of holy love — 
joy in the heart. If * 8 be well ſtored 

with 
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with devout ſongs we ſhall never be at a loſ 
for divine meditation: we may exalt the praiſes 
of God and our Saviour art all times, and feel 
our ſouls borne 2 as on the wings of angels, 

globe of earth, till ve 


accompliſhments of animal na- 
The firſt of this kind, and perhaps the 
— . — is the art of ſinging. A molt 
charming gift of the God of nature, and de- 
' figned for the ſolace of our ſorrows, and the 
improvement of our joys. Thoſe young per. 
ſons who are bleſt with a muſical ear and voice, 
oc — 


ts prac ip ary we oft Will no ha 
Ur; lend a helping hand to reſcue muſick 
all its „ and to furniſh the 


e 


9 


hay 


dee ſkill is retained longeſt, and 
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tongue with nobler and more © rebel melody? 


But ſinging muſt not be named alone. 
VARIOUS harmony both of the wind and 
ſtring were once in uſe in divine worſhip, and 
that by divine appointment. It is certain then 
that the uſe of theſe inſtruments in common 
life is no unlawful practice, though the New 
Teſtament has not ordained the uſe of it in 
— worſhip. But if the voice be 
pable of Fthis art, it, is preferable to 
ts faſhioned and compoſed by 
Ar this is A organ formed and runed by 
God himſelf. It is moſt caſily kept; cl, 


tranſcends all the reſt. Where an ode — no- 


dle and ſeraphic compoſure is fet throughout 


to muſick, and ſung by an artful voice, while 
the ſpirit at the ſame time enjoys a devout 
are the joys of the ſoul and the ſenſe are 

and it approaches to the ſcriptural 
;deas of the celeſtial ſtate. Happy the youth 
who has a bright and harmonious conſtitution 


wich a pious turn of ſoul, a chearful ſpirit, and 


a reliſh of facred melody! He takes a frequent 
flight above this lower world, beyond the re- 
gions of ſenſe and time; he joins the concert 
of the heavenly inhabitants, and ſeems to 
anticipate the buſineſs and rhe blefſedneſs of 
eternity. | 
SHALL I be allowed after this to mention 
drawing and painting as agreeable amufements 
for polite youth? Where the genius leads that 
Way, it is a noble diverſion, and improves the 
H2 mind. 
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mind. Nature has her ſhare in this, as well 
uth be taught to ſketch a little on a paper, 
ſer them have at leaſt ſome taſte of theſe arts, 
ſome capacity of being pleaſed wich a curious 
draught, a noble painting, an elegant ſtatue, 
and fine reſemblances of nature. This is an 
ingenious and a graceful acquirement. Mr. 
Richardſon's eſſay on the theory of painting ³ 
is the beſt book that I know on that ſubjeR, 
and ſufficient to give a young gentleman a ge- 
neral knowledge of the art. ; 
Suna now name the art of fencing and 
| of ridin{Þiſ managed horſe as an accompliſh. 
ment for 
a healthy kind, and may be uſeful in life. 
Shall I of dancing, as a modiſh accom- 
pliſhment of. both ſexes? I confeſs I know no 
evil in it. This is alſo a healthful exerciſe, 
and gives young perſons a decent manner af 
appearance in company: it may be profitable 
to ſome good purpoſes, if it be well guarded 
againſt all the abuſes and temprations that may 


as in poeſy; where nature inclines, let polite * 1 | 


entlemen? Theſe are exerciſes of 1 


attend it. It was uſed of old in facred and 


civil rejoicings, Exod. xv. 20, 21. 1 Sam. xvill. 
6. 2 Sam. vi. 14. It is certainly an advantage to 
have the body formed early to graceful motion, 

to which the art of dancing may contribute. 
But where it is much beloved and indulged, 


it has moſt ſenſible dangers, eſpecially mixed 


dancing. It leads youth too often and too 

early into company; it may create too much 

forwardneſs and affurance in the ſex mw 1 
| | chief 


bol addreſs, a graceful and lovely deportment, 
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chief glory is their modeſty; it may kindle vain 


and vicious inclinations, and raiſe in 


minds too great a fondneſs for the exceſſive 


| "gaieries and licentious pleaſures of the age. 


Ix all theſe affairs a wiſe parent will keep 


2 watchful eye upon the child, while he in- 
©  dulges it in theſe gratifications of youth and 
inclination: a wiſe parent will daily obſerve 
whether the ſon or the little daughter begin to 
be too much charmed with any of the gay 


ornaments and amuſements of life; and with a 

prudent and ſacred ſolicitude will take care leſt 

any of them intrench on the more nec 

and more important duties of life and re 

gion: and according to this view of things, the 
t's hand will either give a looſer rein to 

the purſuit of theſe exerciſes, or will mana 


- the propenſities of the child with a needful and 
becoming reſtraint. f 


Bor amongſt all the accompliſhments of 
youth there is none preferable to a decent 
and agreeable behaviour among men, a 


freedom of ſpeech, a ſoft and elegant manner 


a chearful gravity and good-humour, with a 
mind appearing ever ſerene under the ruffling 


accidents of human life: Add to this a plea- 
ming ſolemnity and reverence when the dif- 
courſe turns upon any thing facred and divine, 


a becoming negle& of injuries, a hatred of 
calumny and ſlander, a habit of ſpeaking well 
of others, a pleaſing benevolence and readineſs 


do do good to mankind, and ſpecial compaſhon 


H 3 "0 
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to the miſerable; with an air and countenance, 
in a natural and unaffected manner, expreſſive 
of all theſe excellent qualifications. 

Sou of theſe, I own, are to be numbered 
among the duties and virtues rather than 
among the ornaments of mankind: but they 
muſt be confeſſed to be ornaments as well as 


virtues. They are graces in the eye of man 


as well as of God. Theſe will beſpeak the 
affection of all that know us, and engage even 
an ill- natured world betimes in our favour. 
Theſe will enable the youth of both ſexes, 
who are ſo happy to attain them, to enter upon 
the ſtage of life with approbation and love, to 
paſs through the world with caſe, as far as 
caſe may be in ſo degenerate and 
unhappy a ſtate of things; to finiſh the ſcenes + 
of action on carch with applauſe, and to leave 
behind them the monument of a good name 
when their bodies fleep in the duſt, and their 
ſouls dwell with God. ; 


SECTION VIII. 


A GVARD AGAINST EVIL INFLUENCES FROM 
PERSONS AND THINGS. 


T belongs alſo to a good education that 
children be guarded and ſecured, as far as 
poſſible, from all evil influences and unhappy : 
impreſſions 


n 


impreſſions which they may be expoſed to re- 
ceive both from 


in a grave diſcourſe. The imagination of 


lives, eſpeci 
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perſons and things. I ſhall 
ſufficiently explain this direction by particular 


LeT not nurſes or ſervants be ſuffered to 
fill their minds with filly tales and with ſenſeleſs 
rhimes, of which are ſo abſurd and ridi- 
culous that they will not bear tobe repreſented. 


flattered and de- 


young creatures is 


| ceived: their reaſon is groſly abuſed and im- 


poſed upon: and by this means they are trained 
to be amuſed with follies and nonſenſe, ra- 
fog than to exerciſe their underſtanding, 
which is the glory of human nature. 
LET not any perſons that are near them 
their tender minds with diſmal ſtories 

of witches and ghoſts, of devils and evil ſpi- 
rita, of fairies and bugbears in the dark. - 


This hath had a moſt r on 
ſome children, and hath fixed in i 


tutions ſuch a rooted fla 
they have ſcarce dared to be 
in the nig 
have made fu 


vated their ſouls, it bath broken their ſpirits 


early, it hath grown up with them, and, min- 


led with their religion, it hath laid a wretchel 
ion for melancholy and diſtracting ſor- 
rows. Let theſe ſort of informatious be - 
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judge what truth or reality there is in them, 
and be made ſenſible how much is owing to 
romance and fiction. 4 
Nox let their little hearts be frightened a at - 
three or four years old with ſhocking and 
bloody hiſtories, with maſſacres and | 
doms, with cuttings and burnings, with the 
images of horrible and barbarous murders, 
with racks and red-hot pincers, with engines 
of torment and cruelty, with mangled limbs, 


and carcaſes drenched in gore. Ir is time | 


enough, when their ſpirits are grown a little 
firmer, to acquaint them with theſe madneſſes 
and miſcries of human nature. There is n6 
need that the hiſtory of the holy confeſſors and 
ſhould be fn before — thoughts ſo 
early, in all their moſt ghaſtly ſhapes and co- 
lours. Theſe things, when they are a little 
older, may be of excellent uſe to diſcover to 
them the wicked and bloody principles of per- 
ſecution both among the heathens and the pa- 
piſts, and to teach them rhe power of the grace 
of Chriſt in ſupporting theſe poor ſufferers 
under all the rorments which they — 
for the love of God and the truth. 
LI their ears be cver kept from all im- 
modeſt ſtories and from wanton ſongs; from 
riddles and puns with double meanings and 
foul intentions: let them not be ſaffered to 
read wanton jeſts or amorous romances: a 
due care ſhould be taken to remove all books 
out of their way that may defile their imagi- 
nation, or teach them the language or the ſen- 
timents 
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timents of impurity. Nor let their eyes be 
entertained with lewd and unclean pictures, 
and images of things or actions that are not 
fit to be expoſed. Theſe things indeed have 
too often an unhappy influence to corrupt the 
and the manners; and in riper years have 
been the onus of numberleſs miſchic 9 
eſpecially they ſhould be kept far a 
the Goh or hearing of children, leſt too d 
gerous impreſſions be made i in thot 
a your for of life. Nothing but what is 
pure, and innocent, ſhould come within 
the reach of their eyes and ears. Even the 
common neceſhries and actions of nature ſhould 
be always expreſſed before them in the moſt 
modeſt forms of ſpeech that our mother 
tongue can furniſh us with. In this reſpect, 
as the poet ſays, children ſhould be treated 


| with great reverence. 


Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. 


Ir is confeſſed that books of anatomy, and 
other parts of neceſſary ſcience, are proper to 
be written, and thefe may be conſulted by 
' perfons who are grown up to à due age, 
eſpecially by thoſe whoſe profeſſion requires 
n: there is alfo ſome neceſſity of foul nar. 
ratives, where foul crimes are committed, and 
ought to be publickly expoſed and brou ght to 
and puniſhment, As the affairs of 
mankind ſtand, theſe things carmor always be 
avoided: but there i is no manner of 
| Kr 5 Ba that 
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4 GUARD SET ON THE- 8PORTS AND" D- 
' VERSIONS OF LDR NM. 


ſhould take care to have their 


conſinemant to one thing, is ready to over-tire 


A CUARD ON THE 


| by exceflive fatigue. It is an old 
ſimile on this occaſion, and a very juſt one, 
that a bow kept always bent will grow feeble 
loſe its force. The alternate ſucceſſiom 
diverſion preſerve the body 
ſoul of children in the happieſt temper; 


89 2 


CONFESS it would be a 


4 4 # d - 
„ 
conſiderable ad- T. 
- 
* * 
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Av their ſports ought to be ſuch as are in 
ſome meaſure choſen by themfelves, that they 
may be matter of delight, yet ſtill under the 


regulation of the eye and prudence of a parent. 
ould be permitted wherein _ 


Ixx ſhould not be permitted 
© ſporting as may tend to diſcompoſe their fi 
Tits, diſorder their nature, injure their 
prejudice their health, break their limbs, or 
do miſchief to themſelves, or each other. 
this ſhould rather be the play of dogs or 
Non ſhould they ever be allowed to prac 
tiſe thoſe diverſions that carry an idea of bar. 
barity and cruelty in them, though it be but 
t0 brute creatures. They ſhould not ſer up 
cocks to be banged with s thrown at 
© them about ſhrovetide; nor delight in givi 
2 tedious lingering death to a young litter 
n 
ſroyed and drowned, leſt they multiply too 
mach in a houſe: nor ſhould they take pleaſure 
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theſe cruelties on their own kind, and to mur. 


as to occaſion i without remorſe. ; 
Tarzy ſhould never be ſuffered to game 
for money, nor even for their own toys or 


fore inconveniences in riper years arife 


from ſuch indulgences. And indeed no re- 


creations ſhould be accounted lawfal, but thofe 
in which they can with courage recommend 
1 God, and deſire his bleſſing 
n i 
1 who are kept pretty cloſe 
to learning in a ſchool, ſhould be directed to 
purſue their recreations, as much as may be, 
in the open air, and to exerciſe their limbs 
with vigour and activity, that their growth and 
health may not be impaired by ſtudy, and too 
much confinement to a book. But in 
foul weather, or in long winter evenings, a8 
hinted before, they may be * ſeek 
ſuch diverſions as may at once and im- 
prove their minds. | 
For want of. this, in ſome families, the 


games of draughts and cheſs. are practiſed, 
and {ome other little ſports, upon a cheſs- 
board, without any ſtakes or aim at gain be- 


yond 


in pricking, cutting, or mangſing young birds, 
which they ught, nor uſing any ſavage | 


unrelenting, and they learn in time to praftiſe 


der and torture their fellow-mortals ; or at leaft. 
to be indifferent to their pain and diſtreſs, ſo 


play-things, if they are coſtly and expenſive. | 


yond the mere pleaſure of victory 
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- In other 
cards and dice are introduced, for want 


latter have had the general 


; 
25 


: 
x 


; 


1 


* 


game. 
Howzvzn that be, I have often earneſtly 
wiſhed, that inſtead of theſe games there were 


account given of the 
of leifure and remiſſion of buſineſs 
of doch ſexes, and of all ages, than can 
preſent, for want of fuch uſeful and. improving 
Wuar if cards and dice ſhould be proved 
to be never fo lawful in themſelves, yet there 
might de various inventions, of much more 
advantage 
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advantage to knowledge 
the room of them. May not ſome little tablets 


af paſteboard be made in imitation of cards, 
-which-might teach the nnlearned ſeveral part 


of grammar, philoſophy, geometry, geogra- 
Phy, aſtronomy, &c. - 
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charts, a town or city were N e e 


on it: and whoſoever in play | 
2 the town on it, ſhould be obliged to tell 


e where it ſtands, and the W | t 


War T if on one fide were a. ical 
figure; and on the-other the demonſtration 
1 properry belonging g to it? 1 | 

WHAT fide bore the name or figure 
of any piece of money; and the other all the 
multiples of it by the nine di oe or 6 | 
— mood be afcfat For chile 
up to a trade, 


WRAr 8 


* 2 D | 
® * 
* g 
* 4 
* 4 
T 7 
be \ 


and virtue placed in x 


War if on one fide of theſe tablets or | E 


engine, or any thing ext in the world of nature 1 


or art, were printed on one ſide; and on the 1 
other the name of the thing, which ſhould be * 


| required to be ſpelled right by young ſchalars 


when they ſee the figure, in arder to teach 
them the art of ſpelling. And if to-this were 
added, ſome beautiful or deſcription 
e * 1 our beſt Fagli 


poets, . 


vppermoſt 


= 
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, to be repeated by him who draws the 
ol qu greys 

= Ox if on one ſide were a word in Engliſh; 

nud on the other the ſame thing od in 


— or French, for thoſe who learn 


12 5 2m names of famous men and 
r —— 
contained the hiſtory, or ſome ſhort account, 
of thoſe perſons whoſe names are ſo famous. 
War if in a ſheet of paper, or a two- 
penny book, were written a hundred proverbs, 
er wiſe ſayings, collected out of moraliſts, 
© ancient and modern, relating to all the vir- 
mes and vices; nd u con of the moſt 
eminent of. theſe vices and virtues 
© were ſup a> if one or more ſolid. 
bodies of wood, of fixteen, twenty, or thirty- 
two flat ſides were formed with the name of 
— 
ro A 
— or — 2 


* <ation what proverb, or what example to 


require. 
TERRE have been, I nge ſeveral ſorts 


of cards invented with proverbs, with various 


&F learned figures, and — — devices 


upon them: but, as far as I can learn, theſe 
dave been but mere pictures and ornaments 
to the hearts and diamonds: theſe learned de- 
vices and figures have had no ſhare in the 
game: the — are uſed like common cards 
* without any manner of improvement of 
| any 
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what Ip is a contrivance to render theſe | 
words, or fig or ſentenees, the very imple. 


ments of the ſport itſelf, without ſo much us | 


many a well. 


inclined 


any of the gameſters in theſe ſciences. Nut : 


; 
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ve look like fools in company, where there 
<« is ſcarce any diſcourſe but of plays, operas, 
and maſquerades, or cards, dice, and mit. ® 
night aflemblies? And pray what fin i's 


there in any of them?” 


| To this I'anfwer; that I am very fol 
find that the children of religious —_— 


chooſe and delight in company where theſe 


things are the chief ſubject of converſation. * 
1 fear leſt God, and virtue, and the important | 
things of another world, are utterly baniſhed F 


out of ſuch a viſiting- room, where theſe d. 
courſes are the chief entertainment, and there 


is little place found for any profitable conver- 
fation, even about the moſt uſeſul and valu- 


. ble affairs of this life. 


Bor, light as theſe pert queſtions are, 1 
will conſider them one after another. Uu 
fay firſt, Muſt we look like old Puritans? Mat 
we live like nobody? No, my friends, I am net 
perſuading you to return to the habit ad 


_ guiſe of your anceſtors, nor to tranſa& your 


viſits, nor to model your diverſions, by the 
pattern of fourſcore years ago. There is a 
certain faſhion and appearance of things that 


belong to every age: modes of converſation, 
and forms of behaviour, are ever changing in 
this life: and it is no improper thing for per- 


- ſons, according to their rank and figure in 


life, to conform themſelves to the preſent cuſ- 


toms, as far as they are innocent and have no 


evil influence upon morality. or religion. But 


where any unhappy cuſtoms prevail in the 


world 
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1 world, that make an inroad upon your piety, 
© that endanger your virtue, that break the 


order of religious families, and are 


; uſually or always attended with ſome miſchic- 
© yous conſequences; ſurely, in theſe inſtances, 
© it-is better to look like a Puritan, and ſtand 


almoſt alone, than to follow the multitude in 
the road that leads to iniquity and miſchief, 


EA Puritan, or a Separati/t from the vain or 
© dangerous courſes of a wicked world, is to 
F this day a name of laſting glory; though the 

— enemies of God and of your anceſtors may 
© caſt it upon them in a way of reproach.— 
2 There are ſome things 
© to be ſingular, if you would be chriſtians, and 
T eſpecially in a corrupt and degenerate age.— 
A ſenſe of the love of God ſecured to your 
* hearrs, and an inward peace of conſcience, 
X mill infinitely countervail the enmity of the 
& world, and overbalance the reproaches of an 
F ungodly generation. 


in which you muſt dare 


\BzsIDes, if the families that profeſs re- 


gion, and deſire to preſerve piety amongſt 


them, and tranſmit it down to their children's 


children, would bur heartily join together, in 
F azeclolved abſtinence from theſe hazardous di- 
verſions, there would be no need of any one 


of you to ſtand alone, and your appearance 


on the fide of virtue would not be fingular. 
+ You might animate and ſupport one another 
+ with publick courage, and, having God and 
F vinue on your fide, you might, in ſome mea- 
ure, bear down the effrontery and ridicule of 


an. 


4 
, 
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an age of vice and ſenſuality; an age wherein | 
— —— gaming- tables aud 1 
midnight aflemblics, are become the modiſh 
diverſions. 


Bur ſtill it n be faid, What ſin is chere 
in any of them: with me then while 1 
rake them in order one after another, and 1 
— - ation concerning each of | 


1. Lace N 
s © by no means ſinful iu 
itſelf: I am might b to = 
compoſitions might be made S uch 
as might entertain a virtuous audience with in- 
nocent delight, and even with ſome real promt. 
Such have been written in French, and have, 
in times paſt, been a&cd with applauſe. But 
it is too well known that the comedies Wien 
appear on our ſtage, and moſt of the tragedies. 
too, have no deſign to ſet or virtue iu 
its beſt light, nor to render vice odious to the 
ſpeftators. In many of them makes a 
ridiculous fi and virtue is ed in the 
frequenty ud in vey if not dich 
en in vuin, if not 
and the man of See in the l gots 
man, and the poet's favourite, who muſt be 
rewarded at the end of the play. 
Bxs1DEs, here is nating in pott en e 41 
theatres that has not the mixture of ſome 
amorous intrigue: lewdneſs itſelf reigns and 
riots in ſome of their ſcenes: ſobriety is put 
quite 
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; by 1 | 
In cryſtal forms fit tempting innocence, | A F 
And beckon early virtue from its center. f 


Another of the poets of the town, Who 
made no great pretences of virtue, and 

who well knew the qualities of the theatre, 

and its miſchievous influence, writes thus 


of it: 


"br ado bo ends 26. mate oft cha hl : 
— the play-iouſe. takes eng 


It is the unexhauſted magazine 
Thar ſtocks the land with vanity and in. 
By flouriſhing ſo long, | 1 
Numbers * been undone, * old 04 | 
| young: 1-- 

: And many hundred ſouls are now unblell, 

| Which elſe had died in peace, and found, 
a reſt. 


As for any of my friends who are not yet „ 
convinced of the juſtice of theſe cenſures, T > 
intreat. them to read what Mr. Collier, Mr. } 
Bedford, and Mr. Lawe, have written on this 

ſubject: and though I would by no means 
juſtify and ſupport every remark they have 
made, yet I think every reader who has 4 
- modeſt and pions ſoul, and has the cauſe of 
God and virtue near his heart, will be 4 
little afraid to give his preſence there, leſt he 
ſhould ſeem to encourage ſuch incentives to 
iniquity and profanenels: or, if he ſhould |} 
go thither once, . to ſee and hy 
what 


8. 


= —_ * 
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"what it is, I would perſuade myſclf he will not 
make it his practice, or frequent that houſe of 


| infection. 


Bur you will ſay, <« There is ſome ad- 
vantage to be gained by theſe entertain- 
e ments: there is a deal of fine language in 
« them, and faſhionable airs of converſation : 
there are many of the fooleries of life ex- 
« poſed in the theatre which ſuit not a more 
« ſolemn place; and comedies will teach us to 
« know the world, and to avoid the ridicule 
of the age.“ 

BuT let my younger friends, who are ſo 
willing to improve in their knowledge of the 
world and politeneſs, remember, that whatſo- 
"ever may be gotten, there is much more to be 
loſt among theſe perilous and enticing ſcenes 
of vanity: the riſk of their virtue and ſerious 
religion can never be recompenſed by the learn- 


ing a few fine ſpeeches and modiſh airs, or the 


correction of ſome aukward and 8 
piece of behaviour. This is lun 
long into the ſea, that I may bot a Tote 
ditt from my coat; or to venture on potſon, in 
order to cure a 

Bes1Dzs, moſt or all of theſe ends might be 
attained by reading ſome of the beſt of them 
private: though, I confeſs, I am cautious 
bow I recommend this practice, becauſe I think 
that almoſt all theſe dramatick compoſures in 
our age have ſome dangerous mixtures in 
them. Thoſe volumes of ſhort eſſays which 
ue entitled the Spectator, will give a ſufficient 

VOL, 11. | I knowledge 
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knowledge of the ways of the world, and cure 


us of a hundred little follies, without the dan. 


ger that there is in reading of plays: though, 
even in thoſe very volumes, I could heartily 
with that here and there a leaf were left ont, 
wherein the writer ſpeaks too favourably of 
the ſtage, and now and then, though rarel 
introduce a ſentence that would raiſe a bluſh 
in the face of ſtrict virtue. 


2. Taz next forbidden diverſion is the | | 
maſquerade. By all the deſcriptions that I have 


heard of it, it ſeems to be a very low piece of 
foolery, fitted for children and for perſons of a 


little and trifling genius, who can entertain 
- themſelves at blind-man's buff. And as the 


entertainment is much meaner than that of the 
theatre, ſo it is ſomething more hazardous to 
virtue and innocence. It does not ſo much as 
pretend to any ſuch improvement of the mind 
as the theatre profeſſes; while it lays a more 
dreadful ſnare to modeſty, and has made too 
often a diſmal inroad on the morals of thoſe 
that frequent it. Could I but perſuade perſons 


to read what the right reverend the late lord 
biſhop of London has publiſhed in his ſermon Þ 
for the reformation of manners, I am ready to 


think that all thoſe who profeſs virtue would 
refrain their feet far from it, and not come near 

*#he doors of the houſe. His words are theſe: 
&* AMONGST the various engines contrived 


« by a corrupt generation to ſupport vice 

and profaneneſs, and keep them in counte- 
& nance, I muſt particularly take notice of 

NET “ maſquerades | 


DYES SEWER ET TTY YE EW EA IT, eee 
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'& maſquerades, as they deprive virtue and re- 


« ligion of their laſt refuge, I mean ſhame, 
« which keeps multitudes of ſinners within 
« the bounds of decency, after rhey have 


4 broken through all the ties of principle and 
--& conſcience. But this invention ſets them 
« free from that tie alſo; being neither better 


nor worſe than an opportunity to ſay and 
do there, what virtue, decency, and good 


« manners, will not permit to be faid or done 


« in any other place. If perſons of either ſex 
« will frequent lewd and profane plays, or 
« openly join themſelves to looſe and atheiſti- 
cal aſſemblies of any kind, they have their 
reward; they are ſure to be marked and 
branded by all good men, as perſons of cor- 


© rupt minds and vicious inclinations, who 


* have abandoned religion and all pretenſions to 
it, and given themſelves over to luxury and 
* profaneneſs. And, as bad as the world is, 
© this is a very heavy load upon the characters 


of men, and in ſpite of all the endeavours of 
vice to bear up and keep itſelf in counte- 
- © nance, it ſinks them by degrees into infamy 


* and contempt. But this pernicious inven- 
tion intrenches vice and profaneneſs againſt 
* all the affaults and impreſſions of ſhame: 
* and whatever lewdneſs may be concerted, 
* whatever luxury, 3 or extrava- 


1 © pance may be committed in word or deed, 


no one's reputation is at ſtake, no one's 
character is reſponſible for it. A circum- 
* ſtance of ſuch terrible conſequence to virtue 


I 2 « and 
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<« and good manners, that if maſquerades ſhall 


ever be revived, as we heartily hope th 
& will not, all ſerious chriſtians within th 
two great and populous cities will be n 
concerned to lay it to heart, and diligently 
& beſtir themſelves in cautioning their friends 
and neighbours againſt ſuch fatal ſnares.— 
* Particularly all who have the government 
© and education of youth ought to take the 
< greateſt care to keep them out of the way 


© of this dangerous temptation, and then to 


labour againſt the ſpreading of it. 
C TI ANNOr forbear to add, that all reh. 


« gious conſiderations apart, this is a diverſion 


* that no true Engiſhman ought to be fond 
of, when he remembers that it was brought 
ain among us by the ambaſſador of a neigh- 
* bouring nation in the laſt reign, while his 
© maſter was in meaſures to enſlave us: and 
© indeed there is not a more effectual way 
* to enſlave a people, than firſt to diſpirt 
and enfeeble them by licentiouſneſs and ef. 
«. feminacy.” Thus far the right reyerend 
author, whoſe zeal for the ſuppreſſion of all 


theſe tempting machineries has been ſo con · 


ſpicuous and honourable. 

3. Tux third place of dangerous reſort is 
the gaming- table. Many young gentlemen 
have been there bubbled and cheated of large 


ſums of money, which were given them by | 


their parents to ſupport them honourably in 

their ſtations. In ſuch ſort of ſhops young 

ladies are tempted to ſquander away too bo 
a 
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2 ſhare of their yearly allowance, if not of the 
proviſion which their parents have made for 
their whole lives. It is a fatal ſnare to both 


- ſexes: if they win, they are allured ſtill on- 


ward, while, according to their language, /uck 
runs on their fide: if they loſe, they are tempted 


to another and another caſt of the die, and in- 
 ticed on till ro freſh games by a deluſive hope 


that fortune will turn, and they ſhall recover 
all that they have loſt. In the midſt of theſe 
ſcenes their paſſions riſe ſhamefully, a greedy 


deſire of gain makes them warm and eager, and 


new loſſes plunge them ſometimes into vexation 
and fury, till the ſoul is quite beaten off from 


its guard, and virtue and reaſon have no man- 


ner of command over them. 

My worthy friend Mr. Neal, in his refor- 
mation ſermon, has taken occafon not only 
to inform us that merchants and tradeſmen 
« mix themſelves at theſe tables with men of 
« deſperate fortunes, and throw the dice for 
* their eſtates,” but in a very decent and ſoft 


| manner of addreſs he has enquired, Whether 


* publick gaming, in virtuous ladies, is not 
« a litttle out of character? Whether it does 
* not draw them into mixed company, and 

« ive, .them an air of boldneſs, which is per- 

* te&tly inconſiſtent with that modeſty, which 
is the ornament of the fair ſex? Whether 
© ir does not engage them in an habit of idle- 
& neſs, and of keeping ill hours? Whether 
« their paſſions are not ſometimes diſordered? .- 
* and, Whether the loſſes they ſuſtain, have 

I 3 * not 
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<« not a tendency to breed ill blood in their fa- 


e milies, and between their neareſt relations? 
It has often been obſerved, that gaming in a 


& lady has uſually been attended with the loſs of 
« reputation, and ſometimes of that which is 
<« {till more valuable, her virtue and honours? 
Thus far proceeds this uſeful ſermon. 

Now if theſe be the diſmal and frequent 
conſequences of the gaming-tables, the loſs of 


a little money is one of the leaſt injuries uu 
ſuſtain by it. But what if you ſhould ſtill 


come off gainers? Is this the way that God 
has taught or allowed us to procure the ne- 


ceſſary comforts of life? Is this a ſort of la- 
bour or traffick on which you can aſk the 


bleſſing of heaven? Can you lift up your 
face to God, and pray, that he would ſucceed 
the caſt of the die, the drawing of the lot, or 
the dealing out of the cards, ſo as to increaſe 
your gain, while it is the very ſenſe and lan- 
guage of the prayer, that your neighbour may 
ſuſtain ſo much loſs? This is a fad and guilty 
circumſtance which belongs to gaming, that 
one can gain nothing but what another loſes, 
and conſequently we cannot aſk a bleſſing upon 


ourſelves, but at the ſame time we pray for a 


blaſt upon our neighbour. d 

WILL you hope to excuſe it by ſaying, that 
my neighbour conſents to this blaſt or this loſs 
by entering into the game, and there is no in- 
Jury where there is conſent? 


ANSWER, that though he conſents to loſe 
conditionally, and upon a venturous hope of 


gam, 
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gain, yet he is not willing to ſuſtain the loſs ab- 
ſolutely; but when either chance, or his neigh- 


bour's {kill in the game, has determined againſt 


him, then he is conſtrained to loſe, and does 


it unwillingly; ſo that he ſtill ſuſtains it as a 


loſs, or misfortune, or evil. Now if you aſk 
a bleſſing from heaven on this way of your 
getting money, you aſk, rather abſolutely, that 
your neighbour may ſuſtain a loſs, without 
any regard to the condition of his hope of 
gain. Your wiſh and prayer is directly that 


you may get, and he may loſe: you cannot 


with this good to yourſelf, but you wiſh the 
contrary evil to him: .and, therefore, Ethink 
gaming for gain cannot be conſiſtent with the 
laws of Chriſt, which certainly forbid us to 
wiſh evil to our neighbour. 

AND if you cannot, ſo much as in thought, 


a God's bleſſing on this, as you certainly 


may on ſuch recreations as have an evident 
tendency innocently to exerciſe the body and 
relax the mind, it ſeems your conſcience ſe- 


cretly condemns it, and there is an additional 
proof of its being evil to you. 


ALL the juſteſt writers of morality, and 
the beſt caſuiſts, have generally, if not uni- 
verſally, determined againſt theſe methods of 
in. Whatſoever game may be indulged as 
lawful, it is ſtill a recreation, and not as a call- 
ing or buſineſs of life: and therefore no- 
larger ſums ought to be riſked or ventured in 
this manner, than what may be lawfully laid 


out by any perſons for their preſent recrea- 
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tion, according to their different circumſtances | 


in the world. 
Bes1DEs all this, think of the loſs of time, 
and the waſte of life that is continually made 


by ſome who frequent theſe places. Think 


how it calls away many a youth from their 
proper buſineſs, and tempts them to throw 
away what is not their own, and to riſk the 
ſubſtance, as well as the diſpleaſure of their 

ts, or of their maſter, at all the uncertain” 
hazards of a dice- box. Read the pages which 
Mr. Neal has employed on this theme, in the. 
ſermon juſt now cited: read what Mr. Dor- 
ringio ths written ſeveral years ago, on this 
ſubje& of gaming: I wiſh ſuch diſcourſes were 
' freſh in print, and put into the hands of every 
one who lies under this temptation. 

4. Tas midnight aſſemblies are the laſt 
which I ſhall mention of thoſe modiſh and haz- 
ardous diverſions, wherein youth are drawn 
away to much vanity, and plunged into the 
ſenſual gaieties of life; and that at thoſe hours, 
part of which ſhould be devoted to the religion 
of the family or the cloſet, and part to the 
nightly repole of nature. It is acknowledged 


to be proper and needful that young people 


ſhould be indulged in ſome recreations, agree- 
able to their age, and ſuitable to the condition 
in which Providence has placed them. But! 
would aſk whether the great and only valuable 
end of recreation is to be expected from theſe 
midnight aſſemblies, namely, to relieve us 


from the fatigues of life, and to exhilarate 


the 
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the ſpirits, ſo as thereby to fit us for the du- 
ties of life and religion. Now are theſe the 

means to fit us for the duties of either 
| Lind? Perhaps it will be ſaid that dancing, 
which is practiſed in thoſe afſemblies, is an 
exerciſe conducive to health, and therefore a 
means of fitting us for the duties of life. But 
may not the unſeaſonableneſs of the midnight 
hour prevent and overbalance the benefit that 
might otherwiſe be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
exerciſe? Is it likely that natural health ſhould 
be promoted, or preſerved, by changing the 
ſeaſons and order of nature, and by allotting 
thoſe hours ro exerciſe, which God and nature 
have- ordained to reſt? Is the returning home, 
after five or fix hours dancing, through the 
cold and damp of the midnight air, a proper 
means of preſerving health? or rather is it 
not more likely to impair and deſtroy it? Have 
not the fatal effects been too often felt? Have 
there not been facrifices of human life offered 
to this midnight idol? Have there been no 
fair young martyrs to this unſeaſonable folly? 
Are there not ſome of its ſlaves who are be- 
come feeble, labouring under ſore diſeaſes, 
and ſome of them fallen aſleep in death? Have 
not their muſick and their dancing, inſtead of 
natural reſt in their beds, brought them down 
to a long filence in the grave, and an un- 
timely reſt m a bed of duſt? Thoſe amiable 
pieces of human nature, who were lately the 
Joy and hope of their too indulgent parents, 


| re now the bitterneſs of their hearts; and 
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thoſe very exerciſes from whence y hoped- 
* 


the continuance of their joy, as the ſuppoſed 
means of confirming their children's health, 
are become an everlaſting ſpring of their 
mourning. | _ _ 
AND as thoſe midnight recreations are 
badly ſuited to fit us for the duties of the civil 


life, ſo they are worſe ſuited to fit us for, or | 


rather, they are more apparently oppoſite to 
the duties of religion. The religion of the 
cloſet is neglected, the beautiful regularity and 
order of the family is broken; and when the 
night is turned into day, a good part of the 

next day is turned into night, while the duties 
of the morning, both to God and man, are 
unperformed. Thoſe who have frequented 
theſe aſſemblies know all this, and are my 
witneſſes to the truth of it. Nay, the very 
practice itſelf, at thoſe unſeaſonable hours, 
tells all the world how much they prefer theſe 
dangerous amuſements to the worſhip of God, 
in the evening and the morning, and to all the 
conveniences and decorum of family govern- 


ment. Beſides, if I ſpeak to chriſtians, have 


you not found that the indulgence of this fort 
of diverſions, which are uſually practiſed in 
thoſe. unſeaſonable aſſemblies, leads the mind 
away inſenſibly from God and religion, gives 
a vanity to the ſpirit, and greatly abates the 
ſpiritual and heavenly temper which ſhould . 
belong to chriſtians? Hath it not taken away 
the favour of godlineſs and tincture of piety 
from ſome younger minds? And do elder 
chriſtians 
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chriſtians never ſuffer by it? Let it be farther 
conſidered, what fort of company you mingle 
with at thoſe midnight afſemblies. Are they 
moſt frequented by the wiſe and pious, or by 
the more vain and vicious part of mankind? 
Do they tend to fill your mind with the moſt 
improving notions, and your ears and your 
lips with the moſt proper converſation? Do 
u that frequent them never find your piety 
in danger there? Does ſtrict religion and 
prayer reliſh ſo well with you after thoſe gaudy 
nights of mirth and folly? and do you then, 
when you join in thoſe aſſemblies, practiſe the 
commands of God to ab/tain from all 
- ance of evil, and to ſhun the s of tempta- 
tion? Can you pray for a bleſſing on your 
attendance on theſe midnight meetings? Or, 
can you hope to run into the midſt of thoſe 
ſparks and living coals, and yet not be burnt, 
nor ſo much as have your garments ſinged? 
Are not parents generally very ſenſible, that 
there are dangerous ſnares to youth in thoſe 
gay Hvcrſons? And therefore the mother will 
herſelf go along with her young offspring, to 
take care of them, and to watch over them; 
and perhaps there is ſcarcely any place or time 
which more wants the watchful eye of a ſu- 
perior. But here let me aſk, is this all the 
reaſon why the mother attends thoſe ſcenes of 
vanity? Has ſhe no reliſh for them herſelf? 
Has ſhe no gay humours of her own to be 
gratified, which ſhe diſguiſes and covers with 
the pretence of a parental ſolicitude for the 
. virrue - 
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virtue and honour of her offspring? Are there 


no mothers who freely lead their children into 


thoſe perilous places, where ſoul and body are 
in danger, and are, really, their — „ un- 
der a colour of being their 

You will plead, perhaps, that — of theſe 
things are proper for the improvement of 
1 people in good breeding and politeneſs, 


muſt be brought into company to ſee 


hey world, and to learn how to behave with 


becoming decency. Well, ſuppoſe theſe af- 
ſemblies to be academies of politeneſs, and 


that young people attend there upon lectures 


of good-breeding. Is there no other time ſo 
fit as midnight to poliſh the youth of both 
ſexes, and to breed them well May not an 
hour or two be appointed, at more proper 
ſeaſons, by ſele& companies, for mutual con- 
verſation and innocent delight? Can there be 
no genteel recreations enjoyed, no leſſons of 
behaviour taught by day-Hght? Can no me- 
thod of improvement in good- breeding be 
contrived . appointed which ſhall be more 
ſecure from temptations and inconveniencies? 
Are there none which are more harmleſs, 


more innocent, of better reputation among 


perſons of ſtrict piety, and which make leſs 


inroad on the duties of life, both folitary and 
ſocial, civil and religious? 


SHALL I enquire once more, what is done | 
at many of thofe midnight aſſemblies, before 
the dance is begun, or when it is ended, and 


what is the entertainment of thoſe who are 
not 
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not engaged in dancing? Are they not active 
in gaming? Are not cards the buſineſs of the 
hour? Are not children educated, by this 
means, in the love of gaming? And do they 
not hereby get ſuch a reliſh of it, as es 
afterwards pernicious to them? Now if gaming 
be not a practice fit to be encouraged, what 
encouragement do thoſe aſſemblies deſerve, 
where gaming is one of the chief diverſions 
or buſineſs? 7 5 

Bur it is time to put an end to this ſort 
of diſcourſe. I beg pardon of my readers for 
having drawn it out to fo great a length: for 
I have ſaid too much on this fubjeR, for thoſe 
who have no inclination to thefe criminal and 
dangerous diverſions; and I wiſh I may have 

faid enough to de good to thoſe who have. 
VDro the whole, I conclude, it is the duty 
of parents who would give their children a 
good education, to fee to it, that children, in 
their younger years, do not indulge ſuch re- 
creations as may ſpoil all the good effects of 
the pious inſtructions, the prayers, and care 
of their parents. Other wiſe, if you encourage 
them in ſuch recreations, you are building up 
thoſe vanities of mind, and thoſe vicious incli- 
nations, with one hand, which you labour to 
prevent or to deſtroy with the other. , 


SECTION 
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SECTION X. 


OF THE PROPER DEGREES OF LIBERTY AND- 
RESTRAINT IN THE EDUCATION OF A 
SON, ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLE, 


JO weak and unhappy is human nature, 


that it is ever ready to run into extremes; 
and when we would recover ourſelves from an 


exceſs on the right hand, we know not where 


to ſtop, till we have got to an exceſs on the 


left. Inſtances of this kind are innumerable, 
in all the affairs of human life; but it is hardly 


more remarkable in any thing, than in the 


ſtrit and ſevere education of our fathers a 

century ago, and in the moſt profuſe and 
unlimited liberty that is indulged to children 
in our age. 

In thoſe days the ſons were bred up to 
learning by terrible diſcipline : every Greek 
and Latin author they converſed with, was 
attended with one or many new ſcourges, to 
drive them into acquaintance with him; and 
not the leaſt miſdemeanor in life could eſcape 


| _ laſh: as though the father would prove 
his daily love 10 bi on by never in 
rod, Prov. xiii. ge Now-a-days tn rs 
ter muſt be treated with a fooliſh fondneſs, till 
he is grown to the ſize of a man; and let his 
faults be never ſo heinous, and his obſtinacy 
never ſo great, yet the preceptor mult not let 
him hear the name of the rod, leſt _ ould 

0 
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ſhould be frighted or hurt; the advice of the 


wiſeſt of men is utterly forgotten, when he 
tells us, that due correction drive out the 
folly that is bound up in the heart of a child. 
Prov. xxii. 15. Or elſe they boldly revei i- 
his divine counſel, Prov. xiii. 24. as though 
they would make the rule of their practice a 
direct contradiction to the words 
namely, that he that ſpareth the rod loveth 


his ſon, but he that hateth him chaſtens him 
* — 


In that day many children were kept in a 
moſt ſervile ſubjection, and not ſuffered to ſit 
down, or to ſpeak, in the preſence of their fa- 
ther, till they were come to the age of one- and- 
twenty. The leaſt degree of freedom was 
_ eſteemed a bold preſumption, and incurred a 
ſharp reproof. Now they are made familiar 
companions to their parents, almoſt from the 
very n ; and therefore they will hardly 
bear a check or reproof at their 

In the beginning of the laſt century, and 
ſo onward to the middle of it, the children 
were uſually obliged to believe what their pa- 
rents and their maſters taught them, whether 
they were principles of ſcience, or articles of 
faith or practice: they were tied down almoſt 
to every punctilio, as though it were neceſſary 
to ſalvation; they were not ſuffered to examine 
or enquire whether their teachers were in the 
right, and ſcarce knew upon what grounds 

they were to aſſent to the things that were 
taught them; for it was a maxim of all teach- 
ers, 
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ers, that the learner muſt believe: Diſcentem 
oportet credere. Then an ip/e dixit, or Ariſtotle 
id ſo, was a ſufficient proof of any propo- 
ſition in the colleges; and for a man of five- 
and-twenty to be a chriſtian and a proteſtant, 
a diſſenter or a churchman, it was almoſt rea- 
ſon enough, to ſay, that his father was ſo. 
But in this century, when the doctrine of a 
juſt and reaſonable liberty is better known, too 
many of the preſent youth break all the bonds 
of nature and duty, and run to the wildeſt 
degrees of looſeneſs, both in belief and prac- 
tice. They flight the religion which their pa- 
rents have taught them, that they may appear 
to have choſen a religion for themſelves: and 
when they have made a creed or belief of 
their own, or rather borrowed ſome ſcraps of 
infidelity from their vain” companions and 
equals, they find pretences enough to caſt off 
ail other creeds at once, as well as the counſels 
and cuſtoms of their religious predeceſſors. 
« Tas practices of our fathers,” ſay they, 
& were- preciſe and fooliſh, and ſhall be no 
<« rule for our conduct; the articles of their 
faith were abſurd and myſterious, but we 
< will believe nothing of myſtery, leſt our 
& faith ſhould be as ridiculous as theirs.” In 
their younger years, and before their reaſon 
is own, they pretend to examine the 
ſublimelt doctrines of chriſtianity; and a raw 
and half. witted boy ſhall commenee an infidel, 
becauſe he cannot comprehend ſome of the- 
glorious truths of the goſpel, and laughs 4 his 
ers 
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elders and his anceſtors, for believing what 
they could not comprehend. | 
Tux child now-a-days forgets that his pa- 
rent is obliged, by all the laws of God and 
nature, to train him up in his own religion, 
nll he is come to the proper age of diſcretion 
to judge for himſelf; he forgets, or he will 
not know, that the parent is intruſted with 
the care of the ſouls of his young offspring, 
by the very laws of nature, as well as by 
the revealed covenants of innocency and of 
grace. The ſon now-a-days forgets the obli- 
gations he is under ro honour and obey the 
perſons who gave him birth; he pays no re- 
gard to the doctrines which led his anceſtors 
to the love of God and man; whereas doc- 
trines that have ſuch influence claim at leaſt 
ſome degrees of attention, and eſpecially from 


a ſon who has been trained up in them, 


and beheld the effet of them in the piety 


of his parents; nor will the very light of 


nature ſuffer him to depart from them, but 
upon the cleareſt judgment of his own ma- 
ture reaſon, a thorough and impartial ſearch 
into the ſubject, the loud inward dictates of 
his conſcience, and the full evidence of his pa- 
rents* miſtake. | AO 

So wanton. and licentious a ſpirit has poſ- 


ſeſſed ſome of the youth of the nation, that 
they never think they have freed themſelves 


from the prejudices of their education, till 
they have thrown off almoſt all the yokes of 


reſtraint that are laid upon them by God or 


man. 
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man. Some take a petulent pride in laying 
aſide the holy ſcriptures, for & ſame reaſon 
that Timothy was adviſed to continue in = 
and that is, becauſe they have learned and 
known them from their very childhood, 2 Tim, 
ii. 15. And ſome, perhaps, have been 
laughed out of their chriſtianity, leſt it ſhould 
be ſaid, That their mothers and their nurſes 
had made them chriſtians. | 
HerETOFORE the ſons were ſcarce ſuffered | 


to be abſent from home an hour, without 1 


expreſs leave, till they were arrived at the 
age of man, nor daughters, till they were 
married; now both ſexes take an unbounded 
licence of roving where they pleaſe, and from 
a dozen years old, they forget to aſk leave to 
wander, or to viſit where their fancy leads 
them: at firſt the parent gives a looſe and 
winks at it, and then the child claims it as his 
due for ever. 
Ix ſhort, the laſt age taught mankind to 
believe that they were mere children, and 
treated them as ſuch, till they were near 
thirty years old; but the preſent gives them 
leave to fancy themſelves complete men and 
women at twelve or fifteen; and they ac- 
cordingly judge and manage for themſelves 
entirely, and too often deſpiſe all advice of 
their elders. 
Now though it be ſufficiently n that 
both theſe are extremes of liberty or re- 
ſtraint, yet if we judge by the reaſon of things, 
1 ſurely the nem 
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education is to be preferred before the pre- 
| ſent, and of the two ſhould rather be choſen. 
Ir we would determine this by reaſon, it 

is caſy to ſee that a father of ky or ſixty 
years old is fitter to judge for his ſon at 
four-and-twenty, in many matters of import- 
ance, than a boy of fifteen is to judge for 
Ox, if we would —_ 2 matter by ex- 
perience, it is plain enoug t the poſterity 
of the former generation, who are the 2. 
thers and the grandfathers of the preſent, 
had more of ſerious religion and true virtue 
amongſt them, than there is any hope or 
proſpe& of, amongſt the greateſt part of their 
children and grandchildren. And, if I would 
| uſe a bold metaphor, I might venture to ſay 
with truth, The laſt century has brought 
forth more ſolid fruits of goodneſs than the 
preſent can yet ſhew in blofloms, and in my 


opinion, this is much owing to the neglect of 
the pruning-knife. . 1 


Bur after all, Is there no medium between 
theſe two extremes, exceſs of confinement, and 
exceſs of liberty? May not young underſtand- 
ings be allowed to ſhoot and ſpread themſelves 
- alittle, without growing rank and rampant? 
May not children be kept in a due and gentle 
ſubjection to their parents, without putting 
yokes of bondage on them? Is there no rea- 
ſonable reſtraint of the wild opinions and vio- 
lent inclinations of youth, without making 
chains for the underſtanding, and 1 — 

etters 
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fetters on the ſoul? May not the young gen- 
tleman begin to act like a man without for- 
getting that he is a ſon? And maintain the 
ull li of his own- judgment, without 
inſolence and contempt of the opinions of his 
elders? May not he who is bred up a proteſ- 
tant and a chriſtian, judge freely for himſelf, 
without the prejudices of his education, and 
yet continue a chriſtian and a proteſtant ſtill? 
Is it not poſſible for the parent to indulge, 
and the child to enjoy a juſt liberty, and 
yet neither encourage nor practiſe a wild li- 
centiouſneſs? 

Yes ſurely, and there have been happy 
inſtances in the laſt age, and there are ſome 
in this, both of parents and children, that have 
learned to tread this middle path, and found, 
wiſdom and virtue in it, piety and peace.— 
Agathus has bred his ſon up under ſuch diſ- 
cipline, as renders them both proper examples 
to the world. | | | 

EvuGEeni1o is juſt out of his minority, and 
m the — wth: year of his age, he 
practiſes the man with all that virtue and 
decency that makes his father's acquaintance 
cover his company; and indeed they may 
learn by his diſcourſe the art of good reaſon- 
ing, as well as the precepts of piety from his 
example. He is an entertaining companion 
to the young gentlemen his equals; and yer 
divines and philoſophers take a pleaſure to 
have Eugenio amongſt them. He is carefled by 

8 
he 


his ſuperiors in honour and years; and thou 
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he is releaſed from the diſcipline of parental 
education, yet he treats the lady his mother 
with all that affectionate duty which could be 
deſired or demanded of him ten years ago: 
His father is content -to fee his own youth 
outſhined by his ſon, and confeſſes that Eugenio 
already. promiſes greater things than Agathus 
did at thirty. 

Ir you aſk whence theſe happy qualities 
ariſe, I grant there was ſome foundation for 
them in the very make of his nature, there 
was ſomething of a complexional-virtue min- 
gled with his frame; but it is much more 
owing to the wiſe conduct of his parents from 
his very infancy, and the bleſſing of divine 
grace attending their labours, their prayers, 
and their hopes. : 

H was trained up from the very cradle to 
all the duties of infant virtue, by the allure- 
ments of love and reward, ſuited to his age; 
and never was driven to practice any thing by 
a frown or a haſty word; where it was poſſible 
for kinder affections to work the ſame eff 
by indulgence and delay, | 

As faſt as reaſoning powers began to ap- 
pear and exert themſelves, they were con- 
ducted in an eaſy track of thought, to find 
out and obſerve the reaſonableneſs of ev! 
part of his duty, and the lovely character of a 
child obedient to reaſon and to his parents 
will; while every departure from duty was 
ſhewn to be ſo contrary to reaſon, as laid an 
early foundation for conſcience to work 

x upon: 
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upon: conſcience began here to aſſume its of. 
fice, and to manifeſt its authority in dictates, 
and reproofs, and reflections of mind, peaceful 
or painful, according to his behaviour. When 
his parents obſerved this inward monitor to 
awake in his ſoul, they could better truſt him 
out of their ſght. 

Wurx he became capable of conceiving 
of an almig ighty and inviſible Being, who 
made this d and every creature in it, 
he was taught to pay all due regard to this 
God his maker; and from the authority and 
love of his father on earth, he was led to 
form right ideas, as far as childhood per- 
mitted, of the power, government, and. good- 
neſs of the univerſal and ſupreme father of all 
in heaven. 
HFH was informed why puniſhment was due 
to an offence againſt God or his parents, that 
his fear might become an uſeful paſſion to 
awaken — guard his virtue; but he was in- 
ſtructed, at the ſame time, that where he hear- 
tihy repented of a fault, and returned to his 
duty with new diligence, there was forgiveneſs 
to be obtained both of God and man. 

Wx at any time a friend interceded for 
him to his father, after he had been guilty 
of a fault, he was hereby directed into the 
doctrine of Jeſus the mediator between God 
and man, and thus he knew him as an interceſ- 
for, before he could well underſtand the notion 
of his ſacrifice and atonement. _ 
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lx his younger years he paſſed but twice 
under the correction of the rod; once for a fit 
of obſtinacy and perſiſting in a falſhood; then 
he was given up to a ſevere chaſtiſement, and 
it diſpelled and cured the ſullen humour for 
ever; and once for the contempt of his mo- 
ther's authority he endured the ſcourge again, 
aud he wanted it no more. x 
Hz was enticed ſometimes to the love of 
letters, by making his leſſon a reward of ſome 
domeſtic duty; and a permiſſion to purſue fome 
parts of learning, was the appointed recom- 
pence of his diligence and improvement in 
others. 
- | TayeRE was nothing required of his 
but what was firſt, as far as poſhble, let into 
his underſtanding: and by proper images and 
— repreſentations, ſuited to his years, he was 
taught to form ſome conception of the things 
deſcribed, before he was bid to learn the words 
heart. Thus he was freed from the danger 
treaſuring up the cant and jargon of mere 
names, inſtead of the riches of ſolid knowledge. 
- Wuzre any abſtruſe and difficult notions 
occurred in his courſe of learning, his pre- 
ceptor poſtponed them till he had gone through 
that ſubje& in a more ſuperficial way; for this 
purpoſe he paſſed twice through alithe ſciences; 
and to make the doctrines of chriſtianity eaſy 
to him in his childhood, he had two or three 
- atechiſms compoſed by his tutor, each of them 
faited to his more early or more improved ca- 


pacity, till at twelve years old he was —_— 
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fit to learn that publick form, which is more 
univerſally taught and approved. 
As he was inured to reaſoning from his 


childhood, ſo he was inſtructed to prove every 


thing, according to the nature of the ſubje&, 
by natural or moral arguments, as far as his 
years would admit: and thus he drew much 
of his carly knowledge from reaſon or. from 
revelation, by the force of his judgment, and 
not merely from his teachers, by the ſtrength 


of his memory. | 
; ed indeed that 


His parents were 


they ought to teach him the principles of vir- , 


tue while he was a child, and the moſt im- 


portant truths. of religion, both natural and 
revealed, before he was capable of deriving 


them from the fund of his own reaſon; or of 
framing a religion for himſelf out of ſo large 
a book as the bible. They thought them- 
ſelves under the obligation of that divine 
command, Train up a child in the way that he 
ſhould go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it. Prov. xxii. 6. And therefore, from 


a child they made 2 with the holy 
hi 


ſcriptures, and perſi m to believe that 
they were given by the inſpiration of God, be- 
fore it was poſſible for him to take in the 
arguments from reaſon, hiſtory, tradition, &c. 
which muſt be joined together to confirm the 

ſacred canon, and prove the ſeveral books of 
the bible to be divine. Thus like Timothy he 
continued in the things which he bad learned and 


bad been aſſured of, knowing of whom be bad 


learned 
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learned them. 2 Tim. iii. 14,15, 16. Yet as 


his years advanced, they thought it requiſite 
0 him the ſolid and rational foundations 


of his faith, chat his hope might be built upon 
the authority of God, and not of men. 


Tus the apoſtles and prophets, were made | 


his early com 


ions; and being inſtructed in 
the proofs 


the chriſtian religion, and the 


divine origmal of his bible, he pays a more 
- conſtant and ſacred 


to it, ſince his 
judgment and reaſon him that it is the 
word of God, than when he was a child, and 


believed it becauſe his mother told him fo. 
He reads the ſcriptures daily now, not like the 


leflons of his infancy, but as tlie infallible rule 
of his faith and practice: he ſearches them 
every day in his cloſet, not to confirm any ar- 


ücles or doctrines he is reſolved to believe, 


but, as the noble Beream did, to examine 
and try whether thoſe doctrines and articles 


duglr to be believed or not, which he was 
taught in he nurſery. | 


. AFTER he arrived at fifteen he was ſuffere 


to. admit nothing into his full aſſent, till his 
mind ſaw the rational evidence of the propo- 
ſition in{clf; or, at leaſt, till he felt che 
of thoſe reaſons which obliged him to aſſent 


upon moral evidence and teſtimony, where the 


endences of ſenſe or of reaſon were not to be 
expeted. He knew that he was not to hope 
for mathematical proof that there is a pope 
a Rome, that the Turks have dominion over 


Va, that St. Paul wrote an epiſtle to the 


* Romans, 
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Romans, that Chri/# was crucified without the 
rr 
roſe the dead; and yet that there i 
juſt and reaſonable evidence to enforce and 
ſupport the belief of all theſe. Where truths 
were too ſublime for preſent comprehenſion, 
he would never admit them as a part of his 
faith,” till he ſaw full evidence of a ſpeaking 
God and divine revelation. 
Has tutor never impoſed any thing on him 
with a magiſterial air, but by way of advice re- 
commended to him ſuch ſtudies and ſuch me- 
 thods of improvement, as his experience had 
long approved; he gave frequent hints of the 
danger of ſome opinions, and the fatal conſe- 
quences of ſome modiſh and miſtaken princi- 
' ples. He let him know generally what ſenti- 
ments he himſelf embraced among the divided 
opinions of the age; and what clear-and com- 
prehenfive knowledge, what ſatisfaction of 
judgment, ſerenity. of mind, and peace of con- 
ſcience, were to be found in the principles 
which he had choſen; but he exharted his pu- 
pil ſtill to chooſe wiſely for himſelf, and led him 
onward. in the ſciences, and in common and 
facred affairs, to frame his own ſentiments by 
juſt rules of reaſoning: though E 


itiouſſy confine his belief to the opinions 
of his inſtructor, yet he could not but love 
the man that indulged him fuch a Eberty of 
thought, and gave him ſuch an admirable clue, 
by which he let himſelf into the ſecrers of 
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- tuppy and inſenſible influences of ſo prudent a 

— —— bein — 

0 

| — and of framing his — him 
| felf.” By this means he began to uſe his reaſon 
with freedom, and to judge for himſelf without 
- 'afcrvile ſubmiſſion to — of others; 
and ſolemn deference to 


proper and appointed 
guides of his youth, and who led him on fo 
— pathe of knowledge. 
Hz loves to call himſelf by the honourable 
me of a Chriſtian, and though his particu- 
ur ſentiments approach much nearer to the 
Opinions of ſome parties than to others; yet 
be likes not to be called by the name of any 
party; for he is wiſe and bold enough to be a 
got to none. He practiſes a noble and an 
- extenſive charity to thoſe that, in leſſer mat- 
ters, differ wi from him, if they do but 
maintain the eſſential and nec parts 
o chriſtianity; nor does he ſeclude them from 
his communion, nor withhold himſelf from 
theirs; but as the providence of God gives 


- im: juſt occaſions, he cats and drinks with 


hem at the table of their common Lord, pro- 
Med always they impoſe nothing upon his 
nee: contrary to his conſcienee. 

Vr his charity has its limits too: for he 
i knows how to worſhip the Son of God 
Ade moſt ſolemn ordinance of communion, 
| 3 a mere man: 


K 2 nor 
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nor can he join with an aſſembly of profeſſed | * 
Socinians to commemorate the death of Chrif, 
who deny it to be a proper atonement for the 
ſins of men. 

H daresto believe the doctrines of original 
fin, the fatisfation of Chriſt, the influences of 
the bleſſed Spirit, and other deſpiſed truths of 
the goſpel; and this not becauſe his anceſtors 
believed them, but becauſe he cannot avoid 
the evidence of them in ſcripture. And if, in 
ſome: few points of leſs importance, he takes 
leave to aber from the ſentiments of his eld: 
ers, it is with ſuch a becoming modeſty, that 
convinces his father how — he is to 
diſſent from him; and yet he maintains his 
opinion with ſuch an a 


ppearance of argument, 
and ſuch an honeſt concern for truth and piety, 
that makes it plain to his friends, that be is 
under the ſtrong conſtraint of an inward con- 
viction. Thus, though he has perhaps ſome 
new apprehenſions of things, yet he is by no 
means led into them by a licentious humour 
of oppoſing his teachers, nor a wanton pride 
of free-thinking. 
H was not kept a ſtranger to the errors 
and follies of mankind, nor was he let looſ® 
amongſt them, either in books or in company, 
without a guard and a guide. His preceptor 
let him know the groſs miſtakes and iniquities 
of men, ancient and modern, but inlaid him 
2 roper principles of truth and virtue, and 
hed him with ſuch rules of judgment, a8 
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the infection and the poiſon both of the living 
and the dead. U r 220 
Hz had early cautions given him to avoid 
the bantermg tribe of mortals, and was in- 
ſtructed to diſtinguiſh a jeſt from an argument; 
ſo that a loud laugh at his religion never puts 
bim nor his faith out of countenance. 
is ever ready to render a reaſon of his chriſ- 
tian hope, and to defend his creed; but he 
ſcorns to enter the liſts with ſuch a diſputant 
that has no artillery but ſquib and flaſh; no ar- 


* 3 4 
early an age, and every thing of the boy 
was worn off ſo ſoon. Truly, beſides 
influences, it -is much owing. to the happy 
management of Eraſte, (that was the name of 


de lady his mother) ſhe was frequent in the 


nurſery, and inſpired ſentiments into his child- 
hood becoming riper years. When there was 


company in the parlour, with whom ſhe could 


ale ſuch a freedom, ſhe brought her ſon in 
among them, not to entertain them with his 


on noiſe, and tattle, and impertinence, but 


to hear their diſcourſe, and ſometimes to an- 
K 3 ſwer 
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ſwer a little queſtion or two they mighti.afl 
him. When he was grown up to à youth; 


he was often admitted into the room with his: 9 


father's acquaintance, and was indulged the 


liberty 
ſeemed to be above his years: he was encous 


to ſpeak a ſentence or two of his own' 
thoughts, and thus to learn and practiſe a mo- 


deſt aſſurance. But when the company was 
praiſed if he had 


gone, he was approved and 
behaved well; 77 ceived kind hints of ati 


nition, that hie might know when he had beet 
wo'Ment, and when too forward to ſpeakaw 


"'Fhns / 
above 2 his own age and unde. 
ſtanding, he was always aſpiring to 


were daily noticed and cured. 
His curioſity was 
ſights and ſcenes, as often as his parents 


could 


and wonder n; every ſtrange 


an exceſſive —— — 
If: he ſought any criminal pleafures, or diver- 


fions attended with great danger and incone- 


nience; the purſuit of them was abſolutely 
forbidden; but it was done in ſo kind à man- 
ner, as made the guilt or peril of them appear 
in the ſtrongeſt light, and thereby they were 
rendered” hatefnl or formidable, rather: thaw 


Yr 


to aſk and enquire on ſubjects that J | 
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Wu Eugenio firſt began to go abroad in 
the world, his companions were recommended 
to him by the prudence of his parents; or, if 
he choſe them himſelf, it was ſtill within the 
reach of his tutor's obſervation, or the notice 

of his father's eye: nor was he ſuffered to 
nua looſe into promiſcuous company, till it 

that his mind was furniſhed with 
- ſteady principles of virtue, till he had know- 
ledge enough to defend thoſe principles, and 
— afaulre thae might be made upon 
| lis Fairh, And for this reaſon, till he was 
= years old, he gave account to his ſupe- 
= LT ho feet the day whenſoever he was 
| F abſent from them; though they did not at chat 
ige require that he ſhould aſk formal leave for 
 "F afew hours excurſion. 

hardly thought fit to truſt him 

4 dn own conduRt for whole ys tagiiher, 

jet he ſhould meet with temptations too hard 

der his virtue, till he had gained reſolution ' 
| eough to ſay No, boldly, and to maintain an 
obſtinate refuſal of pernicious pleaſures. He 
was told beforehand, — 

the lewd would uſe all the arts of addreſs, and 
how ſubtilly they would practiſe upon his 

good-humour, with powerful and tempting 

*- Wmportunities. This ſet him ever upon his 

I guard, and though he carried his ſweetneſs of 

I *mper always about with him, yet he learned 

4 79 conceal it whereſoever it was neither 
per or ſafe to appear. By a little — 
7 * he found that it was neceſſary to 


K 4 be 
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be poſitive, bold, and unmoveable in 


ing every propoſal which mighr as his 
character or his morals: eſpecially as he ſoon 


became ſenſible that a ſoft and cold denial gave 
courage to new attacks, and left him liable to 
be teazed with freſh ſolicitations. He laid 
down this, therefore, for a conſtant rule, that 
| where his reaſon had determined any practice 
to be either plainly ſinful, or utterly inexpe- 
dient, he would give ſo firm a denial, upon the 
principles of virtue and religion, as ſhould for 
ever dill any further folicitations. This 
gave him the character of a man of reſolute 
virtue, even among the rakes of the time, 
nor was he ever cleemed the leſs upon this 
account. - At firſt, indeed, he thought it a 
happy victory which he had gained over him. 
ſelf, when he could defy the ſhame of the 
world, and reſolve to be a chriſtian in the face 
of vice and infidelity: he found the ſhorteſt 


| way to conquer this fooliſh ſhame, was to re- 


nounce it at once: then it was eaſy to | 
amidſt a profane multitude. And 
when he began to. get courage enough to pro- 
feſs reſolute piety without a blafh, in the 
midſt of ſuch company as this, Agathus and 
Erafte then permitted their ſon to travel abroad 
to ſee more of the world, under the protection 
of their daily prayers. His firſt tour was 
through the neighbouring counties of Eng- 
land; he afterwards enlarged the circuit of his 
wels, till he had viſited foreign nations, and 
learnt the value of his own. 


Ix 


In ſhort, che reſtraints of his youn 


ſatisfaction, 


de was guarded throug h all the dangers 
kept, through divine grace 222 by d 


from the ſtrifneſs of parernal, ge wp — 
Jet he ſtill makes his paxenta his choſen riends: 
- * and though they ceaſe to practiſe authority 
upon him und abſolute command, yet he pays 
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ur, and . 
vere tempered with ſo much —— 

with ſuch prudence and tenderneſs, and 
theſe bonds of diſcipline were ſo gradually 
looſened as faſt as he grew wiſe enough to go- 
vern himſelf, that Eugenio always carried about 
with him an inward conviction of the great 
love and wiſdom of his and his tutor. 
The humours of the child now and then felr 
ſome reluftance againſt rhe pious diſcipline of 


; his elders; bur e 


is nothing * he looks back 


n with greater 
than the ſteps f their conduc, 
and the inſtances of his own ſubmiſſion. He 
often recounts theſe things with plcaſure, as 
ſome of the chief favours ot heaven, w 


follies of youth and childhooyl, and 


happy,means, from a: thoglend. ſorrow, and 


„ Tuovon r 


the utmoſt deſerence to their counſels, and 
to the firſt notice of their inclinations; Nau 
thall never find him reſiſting and. debating 
Nainſt their deſires and propenſities in ſittle 
common things af life, which: xre incilehras | 
* vr VEIN he thinks it carries in it too 

* of thoſe whom God and na- 
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ture require him to honour. In thoſe in- 
ſtances of practice which they utterly forbid 
in their family, he bears ſo tender a regard to 
their peace, that he will ſcarce ever allow 
himſelf in them, even when he cannot ſee ſuf. 
ficient reaſon to pronounce them unlawful.— 
Nor does he pay this regard to his parents 
alone, but denies himſelf in ſome gratifications 

which he eſteems innocent, out of regard to 
what he accounts the miſtaken judgment of 
ſome pious perſons with whom . 
aud worſhips. They are ak, perhaps, in 
their auſterities, but St. Pus has taught him, 
that the ſtrong ought to bear with the infirmities 


of the thuveh of God. This he obſerved 


though his 


. ” - 


Practiſe all their ſ 
gaitis their conſent” rg follow his/own 
wean and cheice! fo ohio 0 
agel of the wild yusg gentfemen of tb 
486 may Happen ts laugh ar him for being 1 
muctr u boy Th, and for' ſhewing ſuch fub- 


jeQion to the old folks, as they call them: 
with u ſcornful Hume chey bid him W 
— its 7 * | os 0 


of the veal, and not to pleaſe themſelves to the 
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« off his leading-ſtrings, 
« yokes. of of bor forth mal yan 
he obſerves, that the ſame ſhake off 
al yoles at once, and at once break the bonds 
of nature, duty, and religion: they pay bur 
+ little regard to their ſuperior in heaven, any 
more than to thoſe o> eanh, and hone Bade 
God and their parents together. Nor will I 
« eyer be moved, ſays he, with the 
of thoſe who make a jeſt of things facred as 
« well as civil, and treat their mother and their 
« Maker with the fame contempt.” 


SECTION XI. 


or PROPER DEGREES OF LIBERTY AND RE- * 
' STRAINT IN THE EDUCATION OF DAUGH= 


TERS, ILLUSRATED BY EXAMPLES. 
that neceflary that youth ſhould be Wia 


Fi ran. When our inclinations 
are violent and our judgment weak, it was a 
wiſe proviſion of God pur creator, that we 
ſhould be under the conduct of thoſe who 
were born before us; and that we ſhould be 
bound to obey them, who have an innate ſoli- 
_ eitude for our happineſs, and are much fitter 
r e 
— 


Bur 


- 
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Bur it may be ſaid, liberty is ſo glorious a 
bleſſing, that ſurely it ought nor utterly to be 
taken away from the young, leſt their ſpirits 
be and enſlaved, and the growth of 
their ſouls ſo ſtinted by a narrow and ſevere 
reſtraint, that they act all their lives like chil. 
dren under age. Or, fometimes, a too rigid 
confinement will have the contrary effect, and 
make the impatience of youth break out be- 


firſt reliſh of freedom. 
Bur Ol how exceeding difficult it is to hit 
the middle way! How hard for parents to 
e their own authority with ſo much 


gentleneſs, and to regulate the liberties of their 


children with ſo wiſe a diſcipline, as to fall 


into neither extreme, nor give unhappy occa- 


ſion for cenſure! Though I have ſpoken my 
FL. Ber, tar it te 10. er on the fide, 


reſtraint, than of exceſſive indulgence: 


ANT1GONE had an excellent mother, but 


ſhe died young: Antigone, with her eldeſt ſiſter, 
from their very infargy, were placed under 
a grandmother's care. The good old gentle- 
woman trained them up in the forms 
in which ſhe herſelf was educated, when the 


modes of breeding had, it maſt be confefled, 


too much narrowneſs and auſterity. She gave 
them all the good inſtructions ſhe had re. 


ceived from her anceſtors, and would ſcarce 
ever ſuffer them to be out of her fight. She 
faw the eldeſt well married at five-and-twenty, 


— | 


She 


yond all bounds, as ſoon as ever they get the 
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gde found her zeal and pious care attended 


departed this life in peace. 

Bor unhappy Antigone took a Jifcrent 
turn: She was let looſe into the world with 
all her poſſeſſions and powers in her own hand; 
and falling into vain company, ſhe got ſuch a 
taſte of . unbounded liberty and modiſh vices, 
that ſhe could never refie&t upon the method 
of her own education without angry reidarks 
or ridicule. 

Wurm ſhe came to have children of her 
on, ſhe ſtill retained the reſentment which 

ſhe had conceived ar the conduct of her 
mother, and therefore ſhe reſolved that her 
daughters ſhould be bred up in the ener 
extreme. 

I my younger times, faid ihe; WE Vers 
kept hard to the labour of the needle, and 
Iſpent fix. hours a day at it, as though I were 

to get my bread by my fingers ends; but 
A little of that buſineſs ſhall ſerve theſe chil: 
« dren, for their father has left them good 
a fortunes of their on. 

Wr — — white 
but the bible and ſermon- books: bus 1 hal 
«reach mine politer — of — 
romances; that th de acquainted 
— wares 24 lg 
r elder — ever allies 
do ſpeak in company till ſhe was married, 
and it was a tirefome length of years be- 
Tore that day came. 22 
6 thus 


with ſucceſs in ſeveral of her poſterity, and ſhe "y 


_ Hotions for 
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« thus, That a maiden maſs be ſeen and am 


«© beard: bur I hope my little daughters will 


© not be dumb. 
W were always confined to dwell at 
* home, unleſs rams extraordinary occaſion 


< called us abroad, perhaps once in a month, 


0 op-twice in a ſummer. We: were taught to 
play the good houſewife in the kitchen and 
<* the paſtry, and were well inſtructed in the 
6 conduct of the broom and the duſter; but 


« we knew nothing of the modes of the court 


ge and the diverſions of the rown. I ſhould be 


aſhamed to ſee theſe young creatures that | 


« are under my care, ſo aukwatd in c 
<« ar fourteen as I was at four-and-twemy 


Asp thus Antigene brought up — jou 


family of — agreeable to her own 


merely from the averſion ſhe had 
þ can hg way of her elders, and choſe 


the very reverſe of their conduct for her rule, 
beeaufe their picty and wiſdom had a little: al· 


BS #go0ur and ſtiffneſs attending N. b 
Taz young things, under their mothär't 
oh phe rey co the tea - table at ten years 
olds when they ould ſcance read a chapter in 
Ne Teſtament. At. foumeen they learnt 
. he world; chey gad abroad ar their 
pleaſure, and will hardly faffer A 16+ 
— dee ah 


had formed her ſentiments of 


,,, e eee 


at a cb cw fd Ac Py 


ions, gay gentlemen and wanton ſongs, ever 
mugzt fo little to fer 3 upon 


-F thavas it will, they 


Fo OO PWT SED TY, mw ” ww X=&0& > 


3 — to x laced coat and a fa» 
1 concerns, that from the garret to the 


3 miſtreſs knows not how to inſtruct or 
them. There is neither religion nor pru - 


| 1 
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8a led or ſent them to the playhouſe twice 


E 
y is worn off and otten: 


mod guard of youthful virtue! They 
be ove hore out 24 Cleopatra; they 
we well 


ready in the arts of ſcan 
Do and for wane of bert of better furniture of mind, 
eniptineſs and impertinence, ribbons and fa- 


dwell upon their tongue. They have been 


chat their virtue is much f Bur, be 
are frirad and waniellibt> 
ore ſixteen, being tempted away to bind 


- Thus children ſet up at once 
a family; but ſo ignorant in all 


knthen, rhe whole houſe is entirely ruled by 
the humour of the ſervants, becauſe the yo 


dence among them at home or abroad. 
Thas' they make haſte to ruin and miſery in 
this world, without thought or hope of the 
world to come, and che heaven or the hell 


that awaits us there. b 5111 


— fors ber W 
though ſhe has not fo juſt a ſenſe and 
lotror of their looſe and profane life as would 
become her years, yet the is vexcd to ſec hers 
RP negleted ſo ſoon, and ſcorned by her own 
childreo ; ; bur the dee wid ghz had 


- 
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ar her good old grandmother. | | 
How much wiſer is Phroniſſa in the edu- 
cation that ſhe gives her daughters, who main- 
tains a happy medium between the ſeverity of 
the laſt age, and the wild licence of this! She 
manages her conduct toward them with ſuch 
an admirable felicity, that though ſhe confines 
them within the ſacred limits of virtue and 
religion, yet they have not a wiſh beyond the 
liberties which they daily enjoy. 
Pnnortss A, when her daughters were little 
children, uſed to ſpend ſome hours daily in-the 
nurſery, and taught the young creatures to re- 
cite many a pretty paſſage out of the bible, be · 
fore they were capable of reading it themſelves; 
yet at ſix years old they read the ſcriptures with 
caſe, and then they rejoiced to find the fame 
ſtorĩies in Genefirand in the Goſpels which their 
mother had taught them before. As their years 
advanced, they were admitted into the beſt 
converſation, and had ſuch books put inta their 
hands us might acquaint them with the rules 
of prudence and piety in an eaſy and familiar 
way: the reading the lives of eminent perſons, 
cho Were examples of this kind, was one of 
the daily methods ſhe uſed at once to inſtruct 
and entertain them. By ſuch means, and others 
which ſhe wiſely adapted to their advancing 
age, they had all the knowledge beſtowed upon 
them that could be ſuppoſed proper for wei 
men, and that miglit render their character 
bonourable and uſeful in che world. l 
2¹¹ . 


ſhehas led them the way, by laughing ſo ofies | 


- o 


. r e , a ARR ELD 


ö 


bred up in a juſt apprehenſion of the danger 


the way, he forbids us to hope from our tra- 


| ances on the play-houfe, and ſee the 


| r of her 


to the women, and the 
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As for plays and romances, they were ever 


and miſchief of them: Collier's View of the 


Stage was early put into their cloſers, thar they 
might learn there the hideous immorality and 


— of the Engliſh comedies; and by 


a much ſafer entertainment. There 
they might read enough to forbid their attend- 


expoſed without danger of the infection. The 


: ſervants that waited on them, and the books 


that were left within their reach, were fach 
0 


words or images. 
Lon has P enn 


ſex. Nature and 
WE hes combat of the hou 


to aſſure her 
old is commitred 
precepts and examples 
of ſcripture confirm it. educated her 
ters, therefore, in conſtant acquaintance 
with all family affairs, and knew betimes 
hat belonged to the provifions of the table, 


nnd the furniture of every room. Though her 


circumſtances were conſiderable in the world, 


+ yet, by her own, example, ſhe made her chil- 


dren know, that a frequent viſit to the kitchen 
was not beneath their ſtate, nor the common 
menial affairs too mean for their notice, that 
they might be able hereafter to manage their 
own houſe, and not be directed, impoſed upon, 
and perhaps ridiculed 8. their own * 
HEY 
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Tux were initiated 
the needle, and were bred up ſkilful in al che 


plain and flowery arts of it; but it was never _ 
made a taſk nor a toil to them, nor did the 
waſte their hours in thoſe nice and tedious 


works, which coſt our female anceſtors ſeven 


To render this exerciſe pleaſant, one of 
2 always entertained the company with 
ſome uſeful author while the reft were at 
work; every one had freedom and enc 


ourage- 
ment to ſtart hat queſtion ſhe pleaſed; a 
to make any remarks on the preſent fubjedh; . 


that — working, and converſation, might 


fill up the hour with variety and delight. | 


Thus while their hands were 
for themſelves or for the poor, 
were enriched with treaſures of . 
dirine knowledge. a» 


48: 8 
r 
lents, becauſe they are often in ad- 


vanced years, and add but little to the virtue, 


the honour, or the happineſs of life. 
— Pmrontssa herſelf was fprightly and active, 


and ſhe abhorred a flothful and lazy humour; 


therefore ſhe conſtantly found ont ſome inviting 


that they might hare idleneſs as a miſchievous 
vice, and be trained up to an active and uſeful 
life: Let ſhe — inſinuated the ſupe- 


rior 


early in the ſcience of 


of their life, and ſtitches without num 


garments . 
their minds 


and agreeable employment for her daughters, 


| retirements. Whenſoecver ſhe ſeemed to diſtin- 
3 generally upon ſome new indication of early 
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ries delights of the cloſer, and tempted-thets 
by:all divine methods to the love of devent 


guiſh them by any peculiar favours, ii was 


| piety or fomeyoung practice of a ä 


Tray were taug ht anbei bn us 
agrecable to the age; and though knew 
the modes of dreſs ſufficient, to ſecure them 
from any thing aukward or unfaſhionable, yet 
their; minds were ſo well furniſhed with richer 
mtiety, that they had no need to run to 
poor and trivial topies, — Gece 
dulneſs from the drawing-room. 
not give ſuch an affront to tho . 
of the ladies their viſitants, as to treat them 
wh ſuch meannefs and impertinence; there. 
fore all this ſort of converſation was reſerved, 
F WUnoſt entirely, for the minutes appointed to 
be milliner and the tire- woman. 
3  Hexz I muſt publiſh it to their honour; to 
X — the . to imitation, that though 
comported 
ornaments, ſo far as the faſhion was modeſt, 
and could approve itſelf to reaſon or religion, 
yet Phronifſa would not ſuffer their younger 
ts ſo far to be impoſed on by cuſtom, 
eher the mode ſhould be encircly the meaſure 
ofall decency to them. She knew there is 
loch a thing as natural harmony and agree» 
ableneſs; in the beanties of colour and figure 


| 1 of taſte was exquiſite; W 


with the faſhion in all their © 
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innocent inſtances, becauſe ſhe loved not to 


be remarkably ſingular in things of indiffe. · 


rence, yet ſhe took care always to teach them 


to diſtinguiſh gay folly and affected extra 
gance from natural decencies, both in furniture 
and in dreſs: their rank in the world was emi. . 
nent, but they never appeared the firſt, nor 
the higheft in any new- fangled forms of attire. 
By her wiſe example and inſtructions ſhe has 


upon them in vain. 


charged to ſpeak well of their neighbours as 
far as truth would admit, and to be ſilent as to 
any thing farther: but when the poor or the 
deformed were mentioned in difcourſe, the 
aged, the lame, or the blind, thoſe objects were 
| handled with the utmoſt tenderneſs: nothing 
could diſpleaſe Phreniſſa more than to hear 


2 jeſt thrown upon natural infirmities: ſhe | 
thought there was ſomething ſacred in * 


the mode run counter to nature, though the | 
indulged her daughters to follow it in ſome | 


ak. a. a a6 id 2a YT 


Pnnonns A taught r 


The children were 
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| and it was not to be touched with a rude hand. 
All: 


and fatire of this kind was for 
ever baniſhed where ſhe came; and if ever 


* raillery was indulged, vice and wilful folly 


were the conſtant ſubjects of it. 
Pxxsoxs of diſtinguiſhed characters ſhe al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed in "her reſpect, and trained 
up her family to pay the ſame civilities.— 
Whenſoever ſhe named her own parents it was 
with high veneration and love, and thereby 
ſhe — led her children to give due ho- 


nour to all their fuperior relatives. 


Tnuovon it is the the faſhion of the age to 
prieſthood in all forms, and to 
teach every boy to ſcolf at a miniſter, Phre- 
ſe paid double honours to them who laboured 
in the word and dactrine, where their perſonal 


for ſhe was perſuaded St. Paul was a better 
WER dis — cf rhe me; 
1 Tim. v. 17. Beſides, the wiſely confidered 


hat a contempt of their perſons would neeeſſa- 
rily bring with it a contempt of all their mini- 


ſtrations; and them ſhe might carry her daugh- 


ters to the church as —_—_ as ſhe pleafed, but 


N and praying, and all ſacred things, 

ow deſpicable and uſeleſs, when they 
learned to make a jeſt of the preacher. 
2 are theſe young ladies always confined 


at home? Are they never ſuffered to ſee the 


world? Yes, and ſometimes without the guard 
of a mother too; though Phroniſſa is ſo well 
* by her children, that they * 


behaviour upheld the digniry of their office: 
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ſeldom chooſe to go without her. Their ſouls 
are inlaid betimes with the principles of virtue 
and prudence; theſe are their conſtant guard; 
nor do they ever wiſh to make a viſit where 
their mother has reaſon to fuſpe& their ſafety, 
Ta have freedom given them in all the 
common affairs of life to chooſe for them. 
ſelves, but they take pleaſure, for the moſt 
in referring the choice back again to 
their elders. Phronifſa has managed the re- 
ſtraint of their younger years with ſo much 
reaſon and love, that they have ſeemed all 
their lives to know nothing but liberty; an 
admonition of their parents meets with cheer- 
ful compliance, and is never debated. A wiſh 
or deſire has the ſame: power over them now, 
as a command had in their mfancy and child. 
hood; for the command was ever dreſt in the 
ſofteſt language of authority, and this made 
act of obedience a delight, till it became 
an habirual pleaſure. 
| Inc ſhort, they have been educated with ſuch 
diſcretion, tenderneſs, and piety, as have laid 
a foundation to make them happy and uſeful 
in the riſing age: their parents with pleaſure 
view the growing proſpect, and return daily 
thanks to Almighty God, whoſe bleſſing has 
attended rheir watchful cares, and has thus far 
anſwered their moſt fervent devotions. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. * 
Dr. Watts's Opinion about publiſhing theſe Pa- 


prefixed to them by himſelf. _ 


1 papers were written at ſeveral 
- feaſons and intervals of leiſure, and on 


various occaſions, ariſing through the greateſt 


part of my life. Many of them were deſigned 
to be publiſhed among the Reliquiæ Juveniles, 
dut for ſome reaſon or other, not worth pre- 
ſent notice, were laid by at that time. Whe- 
ther I ſhall ever pubhſh them I know not, 
though far the ——_— part of them have long 
ſtood corrected among my manuſcriprs; nor do 
I ſuppoſe many of them inferior to thoſe Eſ. 
ſays and Remarks of this kind, which have 
before appeared in the world with ſome ac- 
ceptance. If they are not publiſhed in my 


care of my papers, may leave out what they 
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pers, appears in the follpwing Advertiſement 


Hfe- time, my worthy friends, who have the 
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REMNANTS OF TIME 


EMPLOYED IN 


* 


PROSE AND VERSE, &c. 


I. 


JUSTICE AND GRACE. 


EVER was there any hour ſince the cre- | 
ation of all things, nor ever will be all 
the laſt conflagration, wherein the holy God fo 


remarkably diſplayed his juſtice and his grace, 


as that hour that ſaw our Lord Jeſus Chrift 


hanging upon the croſs, forſaken of his Father 


and expiring. . What a dreadful, glory was 
given to vindictive juſtice, hen the great and 


terrible God made the ſoul of his own Son a 


inful ſacrifice for ſin! What an amazing in- 
nce of grace, that ne thould redeem ſuch 
worthleſs ſinners as we are from the vengeance 


by expoſing his beloved Son to it! When I 


new the ſeverity or the compaſſion of that 
hour, my thoughts are loſt in aſtoniſhment: 
K it 
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it is not for me, it is not for Paul or Apolles, 
it is not for the tongue of men or angels, to 
ſay which was greateſt, the compaſſion or the 
ſeverity. Humble adoration becomes us beſt, 


and a thankful acceptance of the pardon that 


was purchaſed at ſo dear a rate. 
NzxXxT to this, I know not a more eminent 
_ diſplay of terror and mercy, than the dying 
hour of a pious but deſponding chriſtian, un- 
der the tumultuous and diſquieting temptations 
of the devil. | 
Szz within thoſe curtains a perſon. of faith 


and ſerious piety, but of a melancholy conſti. 
ration, and expecting death. While his fleſh - 
is tortured with ſharp agonies, and terribly - 


convulſed, a ghaſtly horror fits on his counte- 
nance, and he groans under extreme anguiſh, 
Behold the man a favourite of heaven, a child 
of light, aſſaulted with the darts of hell, and 


his ſoul furrounded with thick darkneſs: all 
his fins ſtand in dreadful array before him, 


and threaten him with the execution of all the 
curſes in the bible. Though he loves God 


with all his heart, he is in the dark, he knows | 


it not, nor can he believe that God has any 


love for him; and though he cannot utterly - 


let go his hold of his Saviour and the goſpel, 
in his own apprehenſion he is abandoned 

of the Father and the Son, In every 
new pang that he feels, his own fears per- 


fnade him that the gates of hell are now open» 
ing upon him: he hangs hovering over the 
burning pit, and at the laſt gaſp o or, 
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he ſeems to be finking into eternal death; He 


quits the body with all its fad circumſtances, 
and feels himſelf ſafe in the arms of his Saviour, 
and the preſence of his God. 

War amazing tranſport! What agreeable 
ſurpriſe! not to be uttered by the words of 
our ſcanty mortal language, nor conceived 
but by the perſon who feels it: the body in- 
deed, which was the habitation of ſo pious a 
ſpirit, is demoliſhed at once: behold the life- 


* leſs carcaſe; it makes haſte to putrefaction.— 


The releaſed ſou], in extacy, feels and ſurveys 
its own happineſs, appears before the throne, 
is acknowledged there as one of the ſons of 


God, and inveſted with the glories of the upper 


world. Sorrows and fins, guilt, fetters, and 
darkneſs, vaniſh for ever: it exults in liberty 
and light, and dwells for ever under the ſmiles 


of God. 


WIA was it could provoke the wiſe and 
gracious God, to permit the wicked fpirit to 
vex one of his own children at this rate, and 


| to deal fo ſeverely with the man whom he 
- loves? To expoſe that foul to exquiſite an- 


guiſh in the fleſh, which he deſigned the ſame 


day to make a partner with bleſſed ſpirits? 


Io expreſs in one hour ſo much terror and ſo 
much mercy? | 


St. PAUL will give a ſhort and plain anſwer 
to this enquiry, Rom. viii. 10.“ The body is 
dead Hecauſe of fin, but the ſpirit is life be- 
cauſe of righteouſneſs. Hence that anguiſh, 
thoſe agonies and convulſions in the ſinful fleſh 
| 1 that 
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that muſt die, and theſe will be felt, in ſome 
meaſure, by the partner-ſpirit; though that 
ſpirit, being veſted with divine righteouſneſs, 


or juſtified in the fight of God, ſhall ſurvive 
theſe agonies in a peaceful immortality, 


Though the ſufferings of the Son of God 
have redeemed it from an everlaſting hell, yet 
it becomes the offended Majeſty of heaven, 
ſometimes to give ſenſible inſtances, what mi- 
ſery the pardoned ſinner has deſerved; and 
the moment that he receives him into full 
bleſſedneſs, may, on ſome accounts, be the fit- 
teſt to make a diſplay of all his terror, that 
the ſou] may have the full taſte of felicity, 
and pay the higher horours to recovering 
grace. The demolition oi the earthly taber- 
nacle, with all the pangs and the groans that 
attend it, are 4 ſhadow of that vengeance 
which was due even to the beſt of ſaints: It 
is fit we ſhould ſee the picture of vindictive 
Juſtice, before we are taken into rhe arms of 
eternal mercy. | 
Bes1DEs, there may be another reaſon that 
- renders the dying hour of this man more 
dreadful too: . perhaps he had walked un- 
watchfully before God, and had given too 
much indulgence to ſome congenial iniquity, 
ſome vice that caſily beſet him; now it be- 
comes the great God to write his own hatred 
of fin in deep and piercing characters, ſome- 


times on his own children, that he may let the 


world know that he is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity any where without reſent- 
| ment. 
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ment. The man had © built much hay and 
ſtubble upon the divine foundation Chri/# 
Feſus, and it was proper that he ſhould be 
ſaved ſo as by fire.” 1 Cor. iii. 15. | 

W1L:1, the papilt therefore attempt to ſup- 


| port the {trufture of his purgatory upon ſuch 


a text as this? An uſeleſs ſtructure, and vain 
attempt! That place was erected by the ſuper- 
ſtitious fancy of men, to purge out the fins of 
a dead man by his own ſufferings, and 'to 
make him fit for, heaven in times hereafter; 
as though the atoning blood of Chriſt were 
not ſufficient for complete pardon, or the 
ſanctifying work of the Spirit were imperfe& 


even after death. Whereas the deſign of God 


in ſome ſuch inſtances of terror, is chiefly to 
give now and then an example to ſurvivors, 
in this life, how highly he is diſpleaſed with 
ſin, and to diſcourage his own people from an 
indulgence of the works of the fleſh, Now 


this end could not be attained by all the pains 


of their pretended purgatory, even though it 


| were a real place of rorment, becauſe it is ſo 


inviſble and unknown. | 
Bur whatſoever ſorrows the dying chriſtian 
ſuſtains in the wiſe adminiſtrations. of Provi- 
dence, it is by no means to make compenſation 
to God for ſin; the atoning work of Chriſt is 
complete ſtill, and the ſanctifying work of the 
Spirit perfect as ſoon as the ſoul is diſmiſſed 
from earth; therefore it hath an entrance into 
full bleſſedneſs, ſuch as becomes a God infi- 
mte in mercy to beſtow on a penitent ſinner, 
Le: - preſented 
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preſented before the throne in the name and 
righteouſneſs of his own Son. We are 
complete in him.“ Col. ii. 10. By him made 
y acceptable to God at our death, we 
are filled with all grace, and introduced into 
complete glory. 


— — ——— — 
II. 


THE DEATH OF A YOUNG SON. IN ALERT 
TER TO A FRIEND. | 


in the words or icripture and m tne 1anguaye 
of their God: the images of that book are 
bright and beautiful, and where they happily 


correſpond with any preſent providence, there 


is a certain divine pleafure in the parallel. The 


Fews have ever uſed it as a faſhionable ſtyle, 
and it has always been the cuſtom of Chriſtians 
in the moſt religious times, till iniquity and 
prophaneneſs called it Cant and Fanaticiſm. 


The evangeliſts and the apoſtles have juſtified 


the practice; thoſe later inſpired authors have 
often indulged it even where the prophet or 
firſt writer of the text had quite another ſub- 


je& in view: and though an alluſion to the 


words of ſcripture will by no means ſtand in 
the place of a proper expoſition, yet it carries 
ſomething divine and affecting in it, * 


ADAM, it has been the delight and 
& practice of the pious in all ages, to talk 


ca An wwd bein #2 oe. wv cr "a Þﬀ_—>ho@d os ee wi kk. = -w. 
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3 it may ſhine in a ſermon or a fa- 
miliar epiſtle, and make a renting ſimilitude. 
Accept then a few hints of conſolation from a 

part of ſcripture, which by an eaſy turn of 
thought may be applied to your caſe. 

Rev. xii. 1. A woman clothed with the 
fun, and the moon under her feet. ver. 2. 
Being with child, travailed in birth. ver 5. 


Au ſhe brought forth a man- child, and it 


was caught up to God and his throne. ver. 6. 
And the woman had a place prepared of God 
in the wilderneſs. ver. 14. To be nouriſhed 
for a time and times. ver. 9. But the great 
that was caſt out o Heaven, the old 
ſerpent, called the Devil, and Satan. ver. 13. 
Perſecuted the woman. ver. 15. And caſt 
out of his mouth water as a flood. ver. 17. 
And went to make war with the remnant of 
her ſeed.” | 


Thus far the words of ſcripture. 
Now, madam, if you have put on 
and are clothed by faith with the fun of 
righteouſneſs, if you are dreſſed in the ſhining 


graces of heaven, and have the pale and 
changing glories of this world under your 


| feet, then you may be aſſured the child you 


have brought forth is nat loſt, but is caught 
up to God, and his throne, by virtue of that 
extenſive covenant that includes ſincere chriſ- 
wans and their offspring together. Mourn 
not therefore for your ſon who is with God, 
— for yourſelf who are yet in the wilder 

L 4 neſs 
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neſs of this world, where the old ſerpent has 


ſo much power; where he will perſecute you 
with the floed of his temptations, if poſſible, 
to carry you away with them; but I truſt God 
has prepared a place for your ſafexy,. even his 
church, his golpel, and his own everlaſting 
arms. 

Ver ſhall the ſerpent make war with the 
remnant of your ſeed; your little daughter that 
remains in the wilderneſs muſt go through 
this war, and be expoſed to tlieſe tempations. 


O turn your tears for your ſon into pity and 


prayer for yourſelf and your daughter, that 
ye may never be carried away by theſe floods; 

but when the times are paſt which God has 
appointed for your abode and nouriſhment in 
the wilderneſs, you may rejoice to find your- 
ſelf, with all your offspring, in everlaſting 
ſafety before the throne of God. Amen. 


So prays your affeionate, &c. 
NV 2 2, 1719. I, W. 
1 
— 


II. 


xarhEx POESY CHRISTIANIZED. 1736. 


I. is a | picke of ancient and ſacred hiſtory 
which Moſes informs us of, that when the 
. tribes of ſrael departed from the land of E gypt, 
: op borrowed of their neighbours gold * 
jewe 
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4ewels by the appointment of God, for the de- 
| _ of their ſacrifices and ſolemn worſhip 
when they ſhould arrive at the appointed place 
ia the wilderneſs. ' God, himſelf taught his 
people, how the richeſt of metals which had 
ever been abuſed to the worſhip of idols, might 
be purified by the fire, and being melted up 
into a new form, might be. conſecrated to the 
ſervice of the living God, and add to the mag- 
nificence and grandeur of his tabernacle and 
temple. Such are ſomg of the poetical writings 
of the ancient Heathens; they have a great 
' deal of native beauty and luſtre in them, and 
through ſome happy turn. given them by the 
pen of a chriſtian poet, may be transformed 
into divine meditations,” and may aſſiſt tht 
devout and pious foul in ſcveral parts of the 
chriſtian life and worſliir7f . 
AMONGST all the reſt of the pagan writers, 

I know none ſo fit. for this ſervice as the 
odes of Horace, as vile a ſinner as he was. 
Their manner of compoſure comes neater 
the ſpirit: and force of the pſalms of David 
than any other; and asiwe. take the devo- 
tions of the Jetoiſß king, and bring them 
into our chriſtian churches, by changing the 
ſcene and the chronology, and ſuperadding 
ſome of the glories of the goſpel, ſo may the 
repreſentation of fome of the heathen virtues 
by a little more labour, be changed into 
chriſtian graces, or at leaſt, into the image 
of them, ſo far as human power camreath. 
One day muſing on this ſubje&, I made un 
v7 1:4 $ expetimant 
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experiment on the two laſt ſtanzas of Ode 
xxix. book 3d. 
te Non meum eſt, fi mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad miſeras preces 
« Decurrere, & votis paciſci, 
Ne rize Tyrizeque merces 
« Addant by divitias mari. 
« Tanc me biremis præſidio ſcaphæ, 
TTutum per Zgeos tumultus 
« Anra feret, geminuſque Pollux.” 


—— — — = — — 


5 IV. 
THE Tg FISHERMAN, 


2 Spain's proud 3 when the maſt 

| Bends groaning to the ſtormy blaſt, 
Run to their beads with wretched plaints, 

And vow and with their ſaints, 

Leſt Turkiſh ſilks or Tyrian wares 

Sink in the drowning ſhip, 

Or the rich duſt Peru prepares, 

* Defraud their long projecting cares, 

And add new A to the greedy deep. 


My little {kiff, that ſkims the ſhores, 

With half a fail and two ſhort oars, 

142 me food in gentler waves: 
t in wa ves, 

[ truſt end ant; 2 hand 
Has ſwell'd the ſtorm fo high, 
To waft my boat and me to land, 
Or give ſome angel ſwift command 

To bear the drowning failor to the ſky. 


— 


* 


l 
l 


V. 


REDEMPTION, 


L 
HE mighty frame of glorious grace 
That 2 monument of praiſe 
That e' er the God of love defign'd, 
Employs and fills my labouring mind. 
II. 
Begin, my muſe, the heav'nly ſong, 
A burden for an angel's tongue: 
When Gabriel ſounds theſe awful things, 
He tunes and ſummons all his ſtrings. 
III. 
Proclaim inimitable love: 
eſus, the Lord of worlds above, 
ts off the beams of bright array, 
And veils the God in mortal clay. 
IV. 
What black reproach defil'd his name, 
When with our fin he took our ſhame! 
The pow'r whom kneeling angels bleſt 
Is made the impious rabble's jeſt. 
V. | 
He that diſtributes crowns and thrones 
on a tree, and bleeds and groans: 
The Prince of life reſigns his breath, 
The King of Glory bows to death. 


VI, But 
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But ſee the wonders of his pow'r, 
He triumphs in his dying hour, 
And whilſt by Satan's. rage he fell, 
He daſh'd he riſing hopes of hell. 


, VII. O 
Thus were the hoſts of death ſubd 
And'fin was drown'd in J blood- 


Then the aroſe, and reigns. above, 
And coriquers finners by his love. 


<« Ir I could purſue all the wondrous at- 
& chievements of a dying and 'a riſing Sa- 
<« viour in verſe, as faſt and as far as my 
<« thoughts ſometimes attempt to trace them, 
* ſhould lengrhen this ode to many ſtanzas; 
« and yet at laſt I ſhould loſe both my 
e thoughts and my verſe amongſt the un- 
Known wonders of, * glory and the ages 
of eternity.”? 4 


Who ſhall fulfil this boundleſs ſong? 
What vain pretender dare? 
The theme ſurmounts an angePs tongue. 


And GabriePs harp deſpairs.* 


In * four lines taken from Me. 
Stennet i Sacramental Hymns ; for when I found they expreſt 
my thou Fer and defign in proper and beautiful language, I 
choſe rather to borrow and to acknowledge the debt, than to 
labour hard for worſe lines, that I might have * your 
pleaſure of calling them my own. | 


VI. COM- 


1 
5 


. 3 
oy Daioh hog eden | 
1 185 21 14 1 , C38 4 
% N V - F 
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7 7 


771 
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COMPLAINT 1 Sober Trib "GREAT ark, 
3 ft il Ai, 31 < "V3 1: 


1756. 
off "= 1 _ 3111 0 not 104 #8 
ORD, I am pain'd; but 1 . 
L ſuperior Will! 
Tis grace, "tis Weil dom all divine, 
— the pains I feel. 
II.“ 


Dark are thy ways of proyidence, 
Whilſt thoſe that love thee groan: 

Thy reaſons lie conceaPd*from ſepſe, 
I and unknown. 

1 At nn: i 

ver nature way have leave to hands): A 
And plead before her God, | 

Leſt the oer-burden'd heart ſhould break 
Beneath thy heavy rod. 


de 
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Will nothing but ſuch daily pain 
Secure my foul from hell? 
Canſt thou nor make my health attain \ 
Thy kind deſigns as well? 

I. V., aw; 42212 . * 

How ſhall my tongue proclaim thy ace 
While thus at home confin'd? 

What can I write, while painful flcſh 
Hangs heavy on the mind? 


J 
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VI. 
Theſe groans, and ſighs, and flowing tears, 
Give my poor ſpirit eaſe, 
While every groan my Father hears, 
And ev'ry tear he 


ſees. 
VII. 
Is not ſome ſmiling hour at hand, 
With upon its wings? 
Give it, 5 God, thy fwift command, 
With all the joys it brings. | 
—— 
ON AN ELEGY WRITTEN BY THE RIGHT HO- 


NOURABLE..THE COUNTESS OF HERTFORD, 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. ROWE. 1737. 


TRUCE with the fight of Philomela's urn, 
Euſebia weeps, and calls her muſe to mourn; 
While from her lips the tuneful ſorrows ſell, 
The groves confeſs a riſing Philomel. 


» 4 


DR. YOUNG's ADMIRABLE DESCRIPTION OF 
THE PEACOCK, ENLARGED. 


9 next the peacock: What bright 
glories run 
From plume to plume, and vary in the fun? 
Proudly he boaſts them to the heav'nly ray, 
— 4 — his . and adorns the day. 
as it thy pencil, Job, divinely bold, 
Dreſt his rich form in azure, —— and gold? 
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Thy hand his creſt with ſtarry radiance 
crown'd, 
Or ſpread his fweepy train? His train diſ- 
ddins the ground, 
And kindles living lamps thro? all the ſpa- 
cious round. 
Mark with what conſcious ſtate the bird diſ- 
plays 
His native gems, and midſt the waving blaze 
On the flow ſtep of majeſty he moves, | 
Aﬀerts his honours, and demands his loves. 


= 
- VANITY INSCRIBED ON ALL THINGS. 


EE, like a long-flowing ſtream, makes 
1 haſte into eternity, and is for ever loſt 
and ſwallowed up —_ N * 

ing to its period, it ſweeps awa things 
with it which are not immortal. e 
limit appointed by Providence to the duration 
of all the pleaſant and deſirable ſcenes of life, 


do all the works of the hands of men, with all 


the glories and excellencies of animal nature, 
and all that is made of fleſh and blood. Let 
us not dote upon any thing here below, for 
heaven hath inſcribed vanity upon it. The 
moment is haſtening when the decree of hea- 
ven ſhall be uttered, and Providence ſhall pro- 


nounce upon every glory of che earth, Its 


ume ſhall be no longer.“ 
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WHAT"1s 33 building, that princely 
palace, which now entertains, and amuſes our 
ſight with ranks of marble columns and wide- 
ſpreading arches, that gay edifice; which in- 
riches our imagination with a thouſand royal 


ornaments, and a profuſion of gay and glitter. 


ing furniture? Time, and all its circling hours, 


with a ſwift wing, are bruſhing it away; decay 


- Reals upon it inſenſibly, and a few years 
hence it ſhall lie in mouldering* ruin and deſo- 
lation. Unhappy poſſeſſor, if he has no bet- 
ter inheritance! 

Wuar are thoſe ſine and elegant gardens, 
thoſe delightful walks, thoſe gentle aſcents, 
and ſoft declining flopes, which raiſe and fink 
the 1 turns to a thouſand vegetable plea- 
ſures? How lovely are thoſe ſweet borders, 
and thoſe growing varieties of bloom and fruit, 
which recal loſt paradiſe to mind? Thoſe 
kving parterres which regale the ſenſe with 

vital fragraucy, and make glad the ſight, by 
| theirrefreſhing verdure and entertaining flow- 
ery beauties? The ſcythe of time is paſſing 


over them all; they wither, they die away, 


wo drop and. vanith into duſt; their duration 
is ſnort; a few months deface all their yearl 

glories; and within a few years, perhaps, all 
theſe riſing terras-walks, theſe gentle verging 
declivities, ſhall loſe all order and elegance, 
and become a rugged heap of ruins: thoſe 
well-diſtinguiſhed borders and parterres ſhall 
be levelled in confuſion, and thrown into com- 
mon earth again, for the ox and rhe aſs to 
fre; AA graze 
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ze upon them. Unhappy man, who poſ- 
| Miles this agreeable ſpot of ground, it he has 
no paradiſe more durable than this! 

AND no wonder that theſe labours of the 
hands of men ſhould periſh, when even the 
works of God are periſhable. | 

WHAT are theſe viſible heavens, theſe 
lower ſkies, and this globe of earth? They 
are indeed the glorious workmanſhip of the 
| Almighty! but they are waxing old 4 wait- 


ing their period too, when the angel ſhall 


. pronounce upon them, That time "hall be 
no more. The heavens ſhall be folded up as 
a veſture, the elements of the lower world ſhall 
melt with fervent. heat, and the earth and all 
the works thereof ſhall be burnt up with 
fire.” May the unruinable world be hut my 
portion, and the heaven of heavens my inhe- 


ritance, which is built for an eternal manſion - 


for the ſons of God: theſe buildings ſhall out- 
live time and nature, and exiſt through un- 
known ages of felicity. 

 WaarT have we mortals to be proud of in 
our preſent ſtate, when every human glory is 
ſo fugitive and fading? Let the brighteſt and 
the beſt of us ſay to ourſelves, © That we are 
but duſt and vanity.” 

Is my body formed upon a graceful model? 
Are my limbs well turned, and my complexion 
better coloured than my neighbours? ? Beauty 
even in perfection, is of ſhorteſt date; a few 


years, will inform me that its bloom vaniſhes, 


its s flower withers, its luſtre grows dim, its du- 
ration 


- 


*. 
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ration ſhall be no longer; and if life be pro- 
longed, yet the pride and glory of i is for 
ever loſt in age and wrinkles: or, perhaps, 
our vanity meets a ſpeedier fate. Death and 
the grave, with a ſovereign and irreſiſtable 
command, ſummon the brighteſt as well as the 
coarleſt pieces of human nature to Jie down 
— in their cold embraces; and at laſt they 

all mix together amongſt worms and cor. 
ruption. ſep the deformed, Helena the fair, 
are loſt and iſhed in common earth. 
Nature in its gayeſt bloom is but a painted 
2 well ſtrung and * 

RE my nerves vigorous 
Is my N far ſu 
ws hbours in che days of yourk los 5s 

ts appointed limit: age ſteals — it, 
unſtrings the nerves, and makes the force of 
nature languiſh into in and feebleneſs. 
Samſon — Galiab would have loſt their 
boaſted advantages of ſtature and their bra 
limbs, in the courſe of half a century, though 
the one had eſcaped the fling of David, and 
the other the vengeance of his own hands in 
the ruin of Dagon's os. Man, in his beſt 
eſtate, is a flying ſhadow and vanity. 

Even thoſe nobler of human life, 
which ſeem to have merhing angelical in 
them, I mean the powers of wit and fancy, 
gay imagination, and capacious memory, they 
are all ſubject to the fame laws of decay and 
death. What though they can riſe and ani- 
mate beautiful ſcenes in a moment, and, in 

imitation 


1 grow feeble 
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imitation of creating power, can ſpread bright 


appearances and new worlds before the ſenſes 
and the ſouls of their friends? What though 
they can entertain the better part of man- 
kind, the refined and polite world, with high 
delight and rapture! Theſe ſcenes of raptu · 
was delight grow f flat and old by a frequent 
review, and the very powers that raiſed them 
What though they can 
give immo applauſe and fame to their 
poſſeſſors! It is but the imm of an 
empty name, a mere ſucceſſion of the breath 
of men; and it is a ſhort ſort of immor- 
tality too, which muſt die and periſh when 
this world peri A poor ſhadow of du- 
ration m_ while 2 
/poxers is kaftening cvery day; they languiſh 
and die as | faſt which has 
à large ſhare in them, makes haſte to its de- 
cay, and the time of their exerciſe ſhall ſhortly 
be no more. 

In vain the aged poet or the painter would 
call up the muſe and genius of their youth, 
and ſummon all the arts of their imagination 
to ſpread and dreſs out ſome viſionary ſcene: 
in vain the elegant orator would recal the 
bold and maſterly figures, and all thoſe flow- 
ery images which gave ardour, grace, and dig- 
nity, to his younger compoſures, and charmed 
every car: they are gone, they are fled be- 
yond the 1 of their owner's call: their 
ume is paſt, they are vaniſhed and loſt beyond 
al hope of recovery. 


Tar 
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TRE God of nature has pronounced an un- 
paſſable peri od upon all the powers, and plea- 
ſures, and 1 plories of this mortal ſtate. Let us 
then be afraid to make any of them our boaſt 
or our happineſs; but point our affections to 
thoſe diviner objects whoſe nature is everlaſt. 
ing; let us ſcek thoſe religious attainments and 


thoſe new-created powers of a ſanctified mind, 


concerning which it ſhall never be pronounced, 
“ that their time ſhall be no longer.“ 
O mar every one of us be humbly content, 
at the call of heaven, to part with all that is 
pleaſing or magnificent here on earth; let us 
reſign even theſe agreeable talents, when the 
God of nature demands; and when the hour 


arrives, that ſhall cloſe our eyes to all viſible 


things, and lay our fleſhly ſtructure in the duſt, 
let us yield up our — ſelves to the hands 
of our Creator, who ſhall reſerve our ſpirits 
with himſelf; and while we cheerfully give up 
all that was mortal to the grave, we may lie 
down full of the joyful hope of a riſing im- 
mortality. New and unknown powers and 
glories, brighter flames of imagination, richer 
ſcenes of wit and fancy, and diviner talents, are 
preparing for us, when we ſhall awake from 
the duſt; and the mind itſelf ſhall have all its 
faculties in a ſublime ſtate of improvement. 
Theſe ſhall make us equal, if not ſuperior, to 
angels, for we are nearer akin to the Son of 


God than they are, and therefore we ſhall be 


made more like him. 


X. THE 
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_ X. 


THE RAKE REFORMED IN THE HOUSE OF 
MOURNING. 


LORINO was young and idle; he gave 

himſelf up to all the diverſions of the 
town, and roved wild among the pleaſures of 
ſenſe; nor did he confine himſelf; within- the 
limits of virtue, or withhold his heart from 
any forbidden joy. Often hath, he been heard 
to ridicule marriage, and affirm that no man 
can mourn heartily for a dead wife, for then 
he hath leave by the law to chooſe a new 


companion, to riot in all the gayer ſcenes of 


2 new courtſhip, and perhaps to advance his 
fortune too. 
When he heard of the death of Serena, 
Well, (ſaid he,) I will go viſit my friend 
Lucius, and rally him a little on this occa- 
e ſion.“ He went the next day, in all the 
wantonneſs of his heart, to fulfil his deſign, 
inhuman and barbarous as it was, and to 
{port with ſolemn ſorrow. But when Lucius 
peared, the man of gaiety was ſtrangely 
ſurpriſed, he ſaw ſuch a ſincere and inimitable 
diſtreſs ſitting on his countenance, and diſco- 
vering itſelf in every air and action, that he 
dropt his cruel purpoſe, his foul began to melt, 
and he aſſumed the comforter. 

FLorino's methods of conſolation were all 
drawn from two topics: ſome from Fate and 
N ny, adviſing an heroic indolence about 

unavoidable 
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unavoidable events which are paſt and cannot 
be reverſed; and ſome were derived from the 
various amuſements of life, which call the ſout 
abroad, and divide and ſcatter the thoughts, 
and ſuffer not the mind to attend to its inward 
anguiſh, *© Come, Lucius, ſaid he, come, 
„ {mooth your brows a little, and brighten up 
6 for an hour two: come along with me to 
<« a concert this evening, where you ſhall hear 
* ſome of the beſt pieces of mubck that were 

ever compoſed, and performed by ſome of 
the beſt hands that ever touched an inſtru- 
% ment. To-morrow I will wait on you to 
e the play, or, if you pleaſe, to the new 
opera, where the ſcenes are ſo ſurpriſing 
and fo gay, they would almoſt tempt an 
old hermit from his beloved cell, and call 
back his years to three-and-twenty. Come, 
my friend, what have the living to do with 
the dead? Do but forget your grievances 
& a little, and they will die too: come, ſhake 
off the ſpleen, divert your heart with the 
<« entertainments of wit and melody, and call 
* away your fancy from theſe gloomy and 
s uſeleſs contemplations.”* Thus he ran on 
in his own way of talking, and opened to his 
mourning friend the beſt ſprings of comfort 
that he was acquainted with. 

Lucius endured this prattle as long as he 
was able to endure it, but it had no manner 
of influence to ſtanch the bleeding wound. or 
to abate his ſmarting ſorrows. His pain waxed 
more intenſe by fuch fort of 6 

an 
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and the grief ſoon grew too unruly to contain 
itſelf. 

Lucius then aſked leave to retire a little; 
Horino followed him ſoftly at a diſtance to the 
door of his cloſet, where indeed he obſerved 
not any of the rules of civility or juſt decency, 
but placed himſelf near enough to liſten how 
the paſſion took its vent: and there he heard 
the diſtreſſed Lucius mourning over Serena's 
death in ſuch language as this: 

WuarT did Florino talk about? REY 
and Fate? Alas! this is my miſery, that ſo 
painful an event cannot be reverſed, that the 
divine will has made it fate, and there is a 
neceſſity of my enduring it. 

PLavs, and muſic, and operas! What poor 
trifles are theſe to give caſe to a wounded heart! 
To a heart that has loſt its choiceſt half! A 
- heart that lies bleeding in deep anguiſh under 
ſuch a keen parting ſtroke, and the long, long 
abſence of my Serena! She is gone.— The de- 
lire of my eyes, and the delight of my ſoul, is 
gone. The firſt of carthly comforts, and the 
beſt of mortal bleſſings. She is gone, and ſhe 
has taken with her all that was pleafant, all 
that could brighten the gloomy hours of life, 
that could ſoften the cares, and relieve the bur- 
dens of it. She is gone, and the beſt portion 
and joy of my life is departed. Will ſhe never 
return, never come back and bleſs my eyes 
again? No; never, never. She will no more 
come back to viſit this wretched world, and to 
dry theſe weeping eyes. That beſt portion of 

my 
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. niy life, that deareſt bleſſing; is gone, and will” 


return no more. Sorrows in long ſucceſſion 


await me while I've; all my future days are 


marked out for grief and darkneſs. 
Lr the man who feels no inward pain at 
the loſs of ſuch a partner, dreſs his dwelling in 


black ſhades and diſmal formalities: let him”. 


draw the curtains of darkneſs around him, and 
teach his chambers a faſhionable mourning: 
but real anguiſh of heart needs none of theſe 
modiſh and diſſembled ſorrows. My ſoul is hung 
round 'with dark iwages in all her apartments, 
and every ſcene is ſincere lamentation and death. 
1 THovGHT once I had ſome pretences to 
the courage of a man: but this is a ſeafon of 


untried diſtreſs: I now ſhudder at a thought, 


I ſtart ar ſhadows, my ſpirits are ſunk, and 
horror has taken hold of me. I feel paſſions 
in me that were unknown before; love has its 
own proper grief, and its, peculiar anguiſh. 
Mourning love. has thoſe agonies, and thoſe 


ſinkings of ſpirit, which are known only to be- 


reaved and virtuous lovers. 

I's8TALK about like a ghoſt in muſing fi 
lence, till the gathering ſorrow grows too big 
for the heart, and burſts. out into weak and 
unmanly wailings. Strange and overwhelm- 
ing ſtroke indeed! It, has melted all the man 
within me down to ſoftneſs: my nature is 
gone back to childhood again: I would main- 


tain the dignity of my age and my fex, but 


theſe eyes rebel and betray me; the eyelids 
are full, they overflow; the drops of love 


and - 
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AA grief trickle down my checks, and plough 
* the furrows of age there before their time. 


Ho often in a day are theſe fluices opened 
eln The fight of every friend that knew 


about my heart? I will reſiſt the paſſion, I will 
- fhruggle with nature, I will grow indolent, and 


- forbid my tears. Alas, poor fechle wretch 
that I am! In vain I ſtruggle, in vain I reſiſt: 


Ide aſſumed indolence vanithes, the real paſſion 


ECD wichio, i foci zad dears down ll be-- 


F fore it: the torrent riſes and prevails hourly, 


and nature will have its way, Even the Son 
of God, when he became man, was found 
weeping at the tomb of a darling friend. 
Lazarus died, and Feſus wept. [ 

O uv ſoul, what ſhall I do to relieve this 
beurt- ache? How ſhall I cure this painful 
- knſibility? Is there no opiate will reach it? 
Whither ſhall I go to leave my ſorrows be. 
; hind me? I wander from one room to another, 
-and wherever I go I ſtill ſeem to ſeek her, 
but I miſs her ſtill, My imagination flatters 
me. with her lovely image, and tempts me io 
doubr, Is ſhe dead indeed? My fond imagina- 
on would fain forget her dearh-bed, and 
impoſe upon my hope that I ſhall find ber 
lomewhere. | viſit her apartment, I ſteal into 
her cloſer: in days paſt when I have miſſed her 

in the parlour, how often have I found the 
Lear creature in that beloved corner of the 
% M houſe, 
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Hotiſe, . 


and con 


ſweet place of divine retirement 


in difappointment and confuſion. 
MeTainxs I ſhould meet her in ſome of 


her walks, 'in ſome of her family cares or in- 


.nocent amuſements: I ſhould ſee her face, - 
methinks, I ſhould hear her voice, and ex. 


change a tender word or two Ah, fooliſh 
rovings of a diſtrefled and diſquieted fancy! 
Every room is empty and filem; cloſet, par- 
lours, chambers, all empty, all ſilent; and that 
very ſilence and emprineſs proclaim my ſor- 
ros: even emptineſs and deep filence join to 
confeſs the painful loſs. 
SHALL I try then to put her quite out of 


my thoughts, fince ſhe will come no more 


within the reach of my ſenſes? Shall I looſen 


the fair picture, and drop it from my heart, 
ſince the fairer original is for ever gone? Go, 


then, fair picture, go from my boſom, and 
appear to my ſoul no more. Hard word! but it 
muſt be done: go, depart, thou deareſt form; 
thou molt lovely of images, go from my heart: 

thy preſence is now too painful in that tender 
part of me. O unhappy word! Thy preſence 
painful? A diſmal change indeed! When thou 
wert wont co ariſe and ſhew thyſelf there, 
graces and joys were wont to ariſe and ſhew 


themſelves: graces and joys went always with | 


her, nor did her image ever appear without 
them, till that dark and bitter day that ſpread 


the veil of death over ber but her image dreſt 
in 


with heaven? But even that do- | 
ſer is empty now. I go thither, and I retire 
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in that gloomy veil hath loſt all the attendant 
joys and graces. Let her picture vaniſh from 
my ſoul then, ſince it has loſt thoſe endearing 
attendants : let it vaniſh away inte forgetful. 
neſs, for death has robbed it of every grace. 
and joy. 

Yzr ſtay a little there, ting image, let 


me once more ſurvey thee: ſtay a little mo- 


ment, and let me rake one laſt glance, one 
ſolemn farewell. Is there not ſomething in 
the reſemblance of her too lovely ſtill to have 

it quite baniſhed from my heart? Can I ſet my 
ſoul at work to try to forget her? Can I deal 


1 ſo unkindly with one who would never have 


forgotten me? Can my ſoul live without her 


image on it? Is it not ſtampt there too deep 


ever to be effaced? 
METHinKs I feel all my heart-ſtrings wrap 
around her, and grow fo faſt to that dear pic- 


ture in my , they ſeem to be rooted there. 
To be divided from it is to die. Why ſhould I. 


then purſue ſo vain and fruitleſs an attempt? 
What! forget myſelf? forget my life! No, it, 


> cannot be; nor can I bear to think of ſuch a 


rude and cruel treatment of an image ſo much 


= deſerving and ſo much beloved. Neither 


paſſion nor reaſon permits me to forget her, 


vor is it within my power. She is preſent al- 
$ molt to all my thoughts: the is with me in all 
= my motions; grief has arrows with her name 


upon them, that ſtick. as faſt and as. deep as 
thoſe of love; they cleave to my vitals where- 
loever I go, but with a quicker ſenſation, and 

M 2 a Keener 
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| 2. keener. pain. Alas! ir i love and grief tay 
ar have hor all ther aro arrows in 3 


| nde bends and al che 3 A 


5 ni which renew her dear memory? Shall I rove 


in theſe open fields which lic ncar my dwelling, 
and ſpread their wide and pleaſing verdure? 
Shall i give my ſoul a looſe 
miles around me, or ſhall I confine my daily + 
walk to this ſhady and delightful garden? Ob, 
no neither of theſe will relieve my .anguiſh, © - 

Sorena has too often bleſſed me with her com- 
pany both in this garden and in theſe fields. 


Her 
hall think of her, and fancy I ſee her in every 
ſtep 1 take, Here ſhe preſſed the graſs with her | 
feet, here the gathered violets, and roſes, ane 
_ refreſhing herbs, and gave the lovely 1 | 
of ſweetneſs into my hand. But, alas! the 
ſweeteſt violet and the faireſt roſe is fallen, is 


fields and with all your varieties of 
green and flowery joys! Ye are all a delart, 
a barren wilderneſs, ſince Serena has for ever 
| left you, and will be ſeen there no more. © | 

Bur can friends do nothing to comfort a 
mourner? Come, my wiſe friends, ſurround . 
e agreeable 
converfation. Can books ord no reſieft 


to all nature that 


name ſerms written on every tree: | 


withered, and is no more. Farewell then, ye | 


Come, 4 


I ſhades, this is my Ago Bon let me dwell 
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4 | : 1 8 
= call my beiter friends about me, I fly to tlie 
& heroes and the philoſophers of anciem ages to 


q corner, ſome ö with . 


n my beloved folirude, where none ſhall come 


4 — midnight and ſolitude are the toft 


things to a man who is weary of day- 
t and of all the ſcenes of this vitble und 
1 — world. I would cat, and drink, and dwell 
hae, though this loneſome humour ſooths 


gricve even to death, and yet If 

oe ohing bur grief and mourning 
1 reden 
divert, nothing relieve me? Then let my 


1 thoughts aſernd to paradiſe and heaven, theft 
I ſhall find her better part, and grief muſt not 
enter there. From this hour take a new turn, 


O my ſoul, and never think of Serena, but as 
© ſhining and rejoicing among the fpiries of the 
f bleſſed, and in the preſence of her God. Riſe 
1 often in holy meditation to the celeſtial world, 


M 3 and. 
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and berake thyſelf to more intenſe piety. De: 
votion has wings that will bear thee high above 
the tumults and paſſions of lower life: devo. 
tion will direct and ſpeed thy flight to a coun- 
try of brighter ſcenes. 

Snaxkx off this carthlineſs of mind, this duſt 
of mortality that hangs about thee; riſe up- 
ward often in an . and dwell much in thoſe 

regions whither thy devout partner is gone: 

hy: better half is fat arrived there, and thar 
world knows nothing. but joy and love. 
Sux is gone; the prophets and the apoſtles, 
and the beſt of departed ſouls, have marked 
out her way to heaven: bear witneſs, 
apoſtles and holy prophets, the beft of + 
parted fouls bear witneſs, that I am ſceking 
to follow her in the appointed moment. Let 
the wheels of nature and time roll on apace in 
their deſtined way. Let ſuns and moons ariſe 
and ſet apace, and light a lonefome traveller 
onward to his home. 1 be thou 

my living leader! Virtue, and the track of 
Serena's feet, be my daily and delightful pati. 
The track leads wind cake xn at 
and joy. How can I dare to wander from the 
path of virtue, leſt I loſe that beloved track? 
Remember, O my ſoul, her — are 
found in no other road. 
. Ir my love to virtue ſhould ever fail me, 
the ſteps of my Serena would mark ont my 
way, and help to ſecure me from wandering. 
O may the kind influences of heaven deſcend 
We above, and eſtabliſh and guard my pious 
relolayonss 
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reſolutions; may the divine Some of reli- 
gion be my continual. ſtrength, and the hope 
of eternal things my never- lg ſupport, till 
] am diſmiſſed from this priſon of the fleſh, and 
called to aſcend to the ſpirits of the juſt made 
perfect, till I bid adieu to all that — im- 
mortal, and go to dwell with my God and my 
adored Saviour; there ſhall 1 find my loſt Se- 
rena again, and ſhare with her the anutterabble 
' joys of paradiſe. 
Here Lucius threw himſelf an the conch; 
and lay filent in profound meditation. 
Wren Florino had heard all this mournful 
rhapſody, he retired and ſtole away in ſecret, 
for he was now aſhamed of his firſt barbarous 
deſign: he felt a ſort of ſtrange ſympathy of 
ſorrow, ſuch as he never knew before, and 
with it ſome ſparks of virtue-began' to kindle 
in his boſom. As he muſed, the fire borfit 
within, and at laſt it made ics way to his lips 
and vented itſelf. Well, (aid he) 12 
* learnt two excellent leſſons to-day,” and I 
« hope I ſhall never forget them. There muſt 
ic be ſome vaſt and unknown pleaſure in a yir- 
* tuous love beyond all the madneſs of wild 
and tranfient amours; otherwiſe the loſs of 
the object could never have wrought ſuch 
6 deep and unfeigned woe in a ſoul fo. firm 
and manly as that of Lucius. I begin now 
& to believe what Milton fung, though I al- 
« ways read the lines before as mere pocly 
8 and — :. - - 


MA en 
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. E E true 

.. . - <:fonrce 

25 Of human offspring, ſole propriety 2 
* , of all things common elſe: 
rr driven: from 
% Among the beſtial herds to range; by thee ' 
CUNT movies, Hark Jak and pure, 


„ Relations dear, and all the charities 
n ſon, and brother, firſt were 
«© known: 


. Perpernal fountain of domeſtick ſweers. 1 
© — golden ſhafts employs, here | 

6c 1 
* His te kanp, and waves his purple 


«wings, 1 
. 1 4 


$ Laciur on — 5 — | 
5 ſtand theſe lines, for he has felt them; and 
* methinks while 1 
& ſtrange new ſenſation. I am convinced the 
* blind poet faw deeper into narure' and trath 
chan I could have imagined. There is, 
c there is ſuch a thing as a union of virtuous 
© ſouls, where — is only — 
>. 


them now, I feel a f 


this, but in 
durable 1 


- — 


arid power to beſtow bleſlin 
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g3, graces, and 


glories on the ſons of men. It pleaſed the 
Father that in him all fulneſs ſhould dwell, 
„ Al 


power in heaven and earth was grven 
“into his hands; Col. i. 19. Matt. xxviii. 


18. And when he received the power he dif 


tributed the bleſſings. See Acts ii. 33. © Be- 


ing by the right hand of God exalted, and 


having received of the Father the promiſe 
of the Holy Ghoſt, he hath ſhed forth this 
* which ye now ſee and hear. He hath ſhed 
abroad miracles and graces in abundance among 
the- inhabitants of the lower world. 4 

Tax triumphs of majeſty maſt have ſome 
mercy in them, and enſigns of victory muſt be 


interwoven with ſignal diſplays of bounty and 


When he led captivity captive he 
received gifts for men. Our conquering Re- 
deemer was not ſo elevated with the pomp of 


dis trinmphs over the angels his captive ene- 


mies, as to forget the eaptives that he releaſed 
among the children of Adam. He received 


many donatives from. his Father on high, to 
- ſhower down among them upon his corona- 


tion- day, that illuſtrious day, when © he that 
_ © in righteouſneſs. had made war, and con- 


Teceived on his own head many 
„ crowns.” Rev. xix. 11, 12. 

Hz that could take ſo much pleaſure on 
earth in his labours of love, takes more delight 


in heaven in tie dittributions of grace, This 
is the ſweeteſt part of his triumph, and the 


W 
A irit 
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Spirit that he ſent down after his aſcenſion. 
It was neceflary that his grace ſhould have 
ſome ſhare of the glory of that day. 

WHAT was ſaid of the great day of deli- 
verance, when the Jews obtained victory over 
their deſigned murderers, may be applied with 
' honour to the day when our Lord aſcended to 
heaven, and celebrated his triumph over the 
ſpirits of darkneſs. * This was a good day 
for Vrael, for all the faints; a day when 
« Jeſus reſted from his enemies, and a month 
* which was turned unto him from ſorrow to 
joy, and from mourning into a day of glad- 
neſs. This was a day of receiving portions 
" * for his brethren, and of ſending gifts to the 
poor.“ Ether ix. 22. 

Jesvs our king is the Prince of power, and 

the Prince of peace, he ſolemnized his N 
with acts of mercy, and begun his reign wi 
gifts of grace. He led Satan the arch - traitor 


bound at his chariot wheels, and ſcattered do- 


natives of pardon and life among the ſons of 
Adam, who had been ſeduced into che great 
rebellion. 
Ir is another pleaſant meditation on this 
text, That God the Father had not given 
< away all his gifts to men, even when he gave 
* them his only begotten Son; for fince that 
ume he hath 4 his Son more gifts to be 
diſtributed among them.. Learn. hence the 
unwearied love of God, the incxhauſted ſtores 
of divine mercy. John i iv. 10. Chrilt is called 
The gift of God.“ And 2 Cor. ix. 155 
a e 
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« The unſpeakable gift.” He gave his own 
Son out of his boſom, and gave him up to death 
for us. His Son that was neareſt his heart, 
his Son the delight of his ſoul and darling of 


be 24m hy cn ongd, and yet he is not weary 8 | 


treafures of 
ere he —— bounties of our 
Stand amazed, O heavens, and let the 
S 
every oul adore this ſu or” 
* may E Fa ſtep, 
and fee here the divine condeſcenſion to human 
weakneſs: how a giving God ſtoops to the ca- 
r 
bleſimgs on us in a fweet and alluring 


manner of conveyance. When he gave his Son E 


to us, he firſt arrayed him in fleſh and blood, 
that the glories of the Deiry might not affrighr 
us, nor his terror make us ad vrhen he & x 
oteds to confer on us further gifts, he puts 

into the hands of his Son, dwelling in our 
nature, that we might have eaſy acceſs to him 
without fear, and receive gifts from him as 
2 delightful medium, by whom a God of in- 


Hr has put all grace into thoſe hands 
2 we ourſelves would chooſe to fetch it. 
Ha God of ſhining holineſs and burning juſtice 
Hould appear — and call to us, guilty 
wretches, and hold forth his hand, Here are 
„ here are s, here are falyarions for 
you we ſhook ready o fa with Job [il 


fmite bach a mind to confer favours on 
fifa ha. 


here we finners come to a man, to one that has 
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Th % Withdraw thine hand far from me, 
' and let not thy dread make me afraid.” But 


worn our fleſh and blgod, that is our brother, 
and of our own c ion; we come with 
courage to him that looks like one of us, to 
receive the gifts of a holy God, and rhe zerrors 
of his holineſs ſink us not, nor the fare of his 
juſtice devours us. O my ſoul, bow down and 
- worſhip that God who ſtoops ſo low to ther, 
mud has found ſuch a mild and gentle method 

3 of conferring his heavenly favours on thee! 


EF 
— * 
= * . , by 


THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT. 


S HAT is dearer to God the Father than 


Spirit? Yet has he given his Son for us, and 


I his only Son? And what diviner bleſs- 
ing has he to beſtow upon men than his holy 


by the hands of his Son he confers his bleſſed 


Spirit on us. Jew having 


received of the - 


; : the ſame favour 
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holy Spirit is the divine and ineſtimable trea- 


"ute. What doctrines of ſacred love 
are written in our bibles! What myſteries of 
mercy, what miracles of glory are theſe! Our 
boldeſt deſires; and moſt raifed hopes, durſt 
never aim at ſuch bleſſimgs: — tn 
All nature that can lead us 2 of 
ich grace. 1 
Tun Spirit was given bythe Father to the 
Son for men; for rebellious and ſinful men, 85 
make favourites and ſaints of them: re bs 
the noble gift the Son received when he aſj- 


cended on high. Pſalm heviii. 18. < And he 


& diſtributed it to grace his triumph.“ 

Was it not a divine honour which Teſus our 
Lord diſplayed on that day when the tongues: 
of fire fat on his twelve apoſtles; when he ſent 
his ambaſſadors to every nation to addreſs them 
in their own language, to notify his acceſſion 
to the throne of heaven, and to demand ſub- 
jection to his government? When he confer- 
red power upon his envoys to reverſe the laws 
of nature, and imitate creation? To give eyes 


to the blind, and to raiſe the dead? All this 


was done by the Spirit, whieh he ſent down 
upon them in the days of Pentecoft. 4 
Bor is this Spirit given to none but his 
| and the prime miniſters in- his king- 
dom? Was that rich treaſure exhauſted in the 
firſt ages of the goſpel, and none left for us? 
God forbid! Ev _y one of his ſubjects has 
owed upon them, though 
* W 


ac poor ruined race of Adam: the Son has 
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ſoul in our day, every true chriſtian, is 
of this ſpirit; for © he that has not 
the ſpirit of Chriſt is none of his.“ Rom. 
viii. 9. And wherever this ſpirit is, it works 
miracles too; it changes the finner to a ſaint, 
it opens his blind cyes, it new creates his na- 
ture; it raiſes the dead to a divine life, and 
teaches E pt, and Arie, and the Britifþ iſles, 
to ſpeak guage of Canaan. It is this 


bin or the fn wich the Son ſends downs a 
As continually from the Father, that is the ori- 


ginal and 


ſpring of all cheſe ſtrange bleflings. 
Trax Father has a heart of large 


to- 


à hand fit to be almoner to the King of Glory; 
- and the Spirit is the rich alms. This bleſſed 
4 donative has enriched ten thouſand fouls: al- 
ready, and-there remains enough ta enrich tex 
i - houfand worlds. 8 

Tux Father, what a glorious * The 
Son, what a glorious 2 
tion!- and the Spirit, what a. glorious 

We bluſh and adore while we partake of fuch 
immenſe favours, and gratitnde 38 cen ober- 


ee with wonder. 


Bren We nbi 
cle of our religion! and may all the rempta- 
| _— 


©. W 


XIII. THE 
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| THE DAY or GRACE. 


| I you ale the opinion of ſome divines con 


vert him; and all this while it was poſſible for 
him to be faved, and ir was within the reach > 
of his own power to make this grace efteftndl: 
but this is determined to a certain, 
unknown day, which if 'a man paſſes | 


without 
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1 Z become ſtrong, yo would be fixed by defpair 


| > miniſtry, better n 


chat being probably ly got paſt 


*® moſt care of the cauſe of — leaves it not 
du in a naked, and unguarded, but in a very 
Conczrxinc a day of grace, thus much 
may be ſaid, and this is all that I can under. 
ſaund by it, „That in the life of à man, 
there are ſeaſons when he enjoys . 
2 toggling parte dh> 
vuntages for the good of his ſoul, than at other 
times; that is, more conſtant opportunities of 
hearing the word, a 


aud plainer warnings by divine providence, 


more leiſure and conveniences for reading, 


1 up the conſcience to duty, and impreſs his 


meditation, and prayer; or if all this continue 
ul his life-time, yet there are ſeaſons when 
we Spirit of God by his common operations 
AJ oes more powerfully convince of ſim, and ſtir 


* word with more force upon 


7 F leaves the ſoul in a fipid frame, and returns 


no more, 


Yer 
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Vr we could not ſay heretofore, Thar 
the Spirit of God in his former operations, 
gave him a full and proximate ſufficiericy of 
inward converting grace before, ſince it proyed 
ſo inſufficient in the event, and ineffectual: 
nor can we ſay now, That his Day of Grace 
is quite paſt and gone; becauſe the Spirit of 
God, who is ſovereign in mercy, may return 


again. | 
+ YET- it is a very good motive to urge upon 
delaying ſinners, That it is a daring and dan- 
gerous piece of impicty and rebellion, to 
quench the motions of the holy Spirit; left he 
depart grieved and never return again, leſt he 
never give them ſo fair an opportunity for 
converſion, never bring them ſo near again to 


the kingdom of heaven. 
; a Sep n "RY: By 


cob AND NATURE UNSEARCHABLE. 


FF TOW poor and imperfect a creature is 
H man ow unequal his knowledge of 
things! How large and almoſt immenſely dif- 
fuſive his acquaintance with ſome parts of na- 
ture, but how exceeding limited and narrow 
in others! The man of learning, who has the 
higheſt temptations to pride, has alſo the moſt 
powerful motives to humility. EE, 


65 

. 
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| Man can meaſure the heavens, tell how 
e miles the planet Venus is: diſtant from 
iter, and how far the earth from the fun. 
e has found out with certainty the periods 
of their revolutions, and the hour of their 
eclipſes; he can adjuſt the affairs of the pla- 
netary world to a moment; their vaſt variety 
of appearances, with all their. prodigious cir- 
cuits. But this great artiſt Man is puzzled 
at a worm or a fly, a grain of ſand, or a drop 
of. water: there is not the leaſt atom in the 
whole creation but has queſtions about it 
unſearchable to human nature; no, nor the 
leaſt part of empty ſpace but ſets all: the wiſeſt 
philoſophers at variance when they attempt 
to tell what it i is, N it mn 
or nothing 
IIS See of talk my neighbours will fay, 
is a flouriſh of wit, to teach us to undervalue 
our reaſon; à mere rant of rheroric, an hy- 
perbole of reproach to our underſtanding: 
but while I — it to aſtronomers to confirm 
what I have ſaid concerning the vaſt extent 
of their acquaintance with the heavens, I ſhall 
make it appear, even to demonſtration, that 
our knowledge of the things on carth is as 
mean as I have cxpdlled 1 in the: lrezal and * 
ae. 
THER is not the leaſt grain of ſand on the 
ſhore, nor the leaſt atom in the whole creation, 


but has queſtions about it * by 
human nature. 


Tam 


% 
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Tuns atom may be divided into millions. of © 
millions of pieces, and after all this the leaſt 


profil | 
rr = 
S 


that the logs Þ 
of the rr 1 
be divided aſunder quite to the center; and Þ 
the points to the center there is ro m 


ſtill lefs and leſs pieces of J 
ened or — off ll er 

| ſhort, or equally diſtany f. from the center; that 

c is, 1 
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1 ks, till it be reduced to à globe. Now from 
E the center of this little globe to the furface, 

Rr 
en of. the ſurface to its opp 
4} umn globe may be ſti 


argument. | 
7 nne 
ſoning, thoſe lite ſemicircles or 
dy paring off the parts which are fartheſt from 
© their center, may be reduced to ſmaller globes 
| again, and thoſe ſmaller globes again divided in 
+ halves as before: there is no end of theſe divi- 
ions, and therefore matter is infinitely diviſible. 
Io carry on this yet further to 
© the ſurpriſe of my unlearned readers; let us 
E take notice that all matter has three dimenſians 
nin it, namely, length, — 

| fand, is 


| of matter, ev 
jnſinitely diviſible as to ef l theſe dimen- 
© tfions; chat is, ev part which reſults from an 
& infinite diviſion of the length of it, may be 
get again infinitely divided according to its 
breadth; thus the diviſion of this grain of ſand, 
1 decomes infinitely infinite. And, ye yer ſtill it 
& may be further infinitely divided according to 
T7 W2cpth or thickneſs of it: thus the diviſi 
| bility of matter ſwells beyond all imagination, 
* and is more than infinitely infinite, and that 
with — and altoniliuncar to the 


e of reaſon. 
ey Go 
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So now, vain man, and find fault with any 


rt of the creation of God, and play the” - 


iſh critic on his works of providence; go 
and cenſure the juſtice of his conduct toward 
Adam or any of his children, or blame the 


wiſdom of his inſtitutions in the diſpenſations 


of his grace: monſtrous arrogance, and proud 
impiety! Rather go firſt and learn what an 
atom is, or the meaneſt 
vaſt creation, which God has made. It has 
_ ſomething of infinity in it, it confounds thee 
in perplexing darkneſs, and reaches far be- 


yond all the little ſtretch of thy boaſted powery _ | 


of reaſoning. Be dumb in filence, O vain 
creature, at the foot of this infinite and eter- 
nal Being, nor pretend to meaſure his ſteps, 


to cenſure his motions and direct his conduct, 


till thou art better able to give an account of 
the duſt which he has put under the feet of 
the meaneſt of his ſlaves. - AY 
— 
XV. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTED, 


'J OW wide and unhappy a miſtake it is 
when chriſtians endeavour to adorn their 


pure divine worſhip by tHe mixture of it with 
ceremonies of human invention. "The ſymbo- 
lical ordinances of the goſpel have a noble 
ſimplicity in them: their materials are water, 
bread, and wine, three of the moſt neceſl; = 


of the duſt of this 


— 
= 
- 
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and valuable things i in human life; and their 
ick ſenſe is plain, natural, and cafy : 
water we are cleanſed when we have been 
defiled; ſo by the grace of the Holy Spirit 


ve are purified from fin, which pollutes our 


ſouls in the fight of God. By bread we are 
fed when we are hungry, and nouriſhed into 


ſtrength for ſervice: by wine we are refreſhed 


and revived when thirſty and fainting; ſo 
from the body of Chriſt, which was broken 
as an atoning ſacrifice, and his blood, which 
was poured out for us, we derive our ſpiritual 
life and ſtrength. The application of theſe 
ſymbols is moſt ſimple, and natural alſo: we 

are commanded to waſh with the water, to 


eat the bread, and to drink the wine: moſt 
proper repreſentations of our participation of 


theſe benefits. 


Tnus much of figures and emblems did the 
all- wiſe God think proper to appoint and con- 
tinue in his church, when he brake the yoke 


of Jerviſb bondage, and aboliſhed a multitude 


of rites and ceremonies of his own ancient ap- 
pointment. How plain, how natural, how 

glorions, how divine, are theſe two chriſtian 
inſtitutions, Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, 
if ſurveyed and practiſed in their original ſim- 


plicity; but they are debaſed by the addition 
of any fantaſtick ornaments. 


—— think ye of all the gau trappings . 


and golden finery that is. mingled with the 
chriſtian worſhip, by the imaginations of men, 
| mn the church of Rome? Are they not like fo 


many 


by 
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many ſpots and blemiſhes caſt upo n a fair 
by ſome fooliſh painter? Er 
Sn glowing, e : 
n if you place them 
on a diamond they are cps and blen f. 
Is not this a juſt emblem to repreſent all the 
gay airs, and rich and glittering accoutrements 
where with the church of Rome hath ſurrounded 
her devotions and publick religion? 

Tux reformers of our worſhip of the church 
of Sid atone of vhit mind, Gor 
boldly paſs this cenſure on many of the popi 
ceremonies, © That they entered into the 
church by indiſcreet devotion, and zeal 
% without knowledge: they blinded the peo- 

< ple, and obſcured the glory of God, and are 
yon to be cut away and clean v $0 
ey did more punk i and en, 7 
KG. 5 4 and ſet forth Chriſt's benefns 7 | 
<« unto us, and reduced us to a ceremo- 5 
« nial law, like that of Moſes, and to the bon- 

„ dage of figures and ſhadows: This is 
their {ſentence and judgment concerning _ 
of the Romiſh rites, in the preface to the boo 

of Common-Prayer. Happy had it been for 
Great-Britain it they had thought ſo concern-. 
ing all of them, fince they had all the ſame, or 
a worſe original, and they all rend to the ſame 
unhappy end! However, let others take their 
liberty of colouring all their jewels with what 


( 
greens, and purples, and ſcarlets they pleaſez _ | 
+ 


but for my own part, I like a diamond belt. 
that has no paint upon it. 
| XVI. BILLS 
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XVL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 1706. 


HEN a rich merchant who dwells in a 
forcign land afar off, commits his 
treaſure to the hands of a banker, it is to be 
drawn out in ſmaller ſums by his ſervants or 
bis friends here at home, as their neceſſities 
ſhall require; and he furniſhes them with 
bills of exchange, drawn upon his banker or 
treaſurer, which are paid honourably to the 
perſon who offers the bill, according to the 
time when the words of the bill appoint the 
payment. | 
Is it not poſſible to draw a beautiful alle- 
- gory hence, to repreſent the conduct of the 
bleſſed God in his promiſes of grace, without 
debaſing ſo divine a ſubject? 
Gop the Father, the ſpring and fountain 
of all grace, dwells in regions of light, and 
holineſs inacceſſible, roo far off for us to con- 
- verſe with him, or receive ſupplies from him in 
an immediate way; but he has ſent the Son to 
dwell in human nature, and conſtiruted him 
"Treaſurer of all his bleſſings, that we might 
derive perpetual ſupplies from his hand: He 
has intruſted him with all the riches- of grace 
and glory; he has laid ap infinite ſtores of 


4 love, wiſdom, ſtrength, pardon, peace, and 


- conſolation, in the hands of his Son, for this 
very purpoſe; to be drawn out thence as faſt 
WT... - N as 


5 him a bil of 


-— 
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as the noceſſities of his ſaints require. 
leaſed the Father that in him ſhould all 

„ fulneſs dwell. He has received gifts. for 
* men.” (ul. i. 19. Pſalm viii. 18. 
No all the promiſes in the bible are ſo 
many bills of exchange drawn by God the 
Father in heaven upon his Son eſis Chriſt, 
and payable to every pious bearer; that is, to 
every one that comes to the mercy-ſeat, and 


offers the promiſe for acceptance, and' pleads - 


it in a way of obedient faith and prayer.— 
Feſus, the High-Treafurer of heaven, knows 


every letter of his Father's hand-writing, and ; : 


can never be impoſed upon by a forged note; 
he will ever put due honour upon his Father's 
bills; he accepts them all, for © all the pro- 


4 miſes in him are Yea, and in him Amen. © | 


in kim they are all ſure, to the glory of the 
Father.“ 2 Cor. i. 20. It is for the Father's 


honour that his bills never fail of acceptance 


and payment. - 3 
Ir you app bees the bleſſed Jeſus, and offer 
largeſt ſum, a promiſe of te 
biggeſt bleſſimgs, he will never ſay, I have 
not ſo much of my Father's treaſure in my -: 
a" rap 1 he hath received all things. 
Jobs iii. *The Father loveth the Son, F 
« and bal given all things into his hand: 


And may I not venture to ſay, This Whole 1 
treaſure is made over to the ſaints? All 


< things are yours. 1 Cor. ii. 22. And they 
are parcelled out into bills of promiſe, and 
notes under the Father s hand. So the whole 
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treaſure of a nation ſometimes conſiſts in credit 
and in promiſſory notes, more than in preſent 
ſums of gold and ſilver. | 
Some of theſe divine bills are 


payable at 


C | - fight, and we receive the ſum as ſoon as we 


er the bill, namely, thoſe that muſt fupply 
* our preſent wants; ſuch as, Call upon me 
s in the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee, 
and thou ſhalt glorify me.” Palm 1. 15. 
And there have been many examples of ſuch 
ſpeedy payment. Pſalm cviii. 3. © In the 
day when I ar anfocredf me, and. 
'« ſtrengrhnedſt me with ſtrength in my ſoul.“ 
Som are only payable in general at a diſ- 
tant time, and that is left to the diſcretion of 
Chriſt the Treaſurer, namely, As thy day is, 


| | 4 fo thy ſtrength ſhall be; Deut. xxxiil. 25. 


And we need never fear truſting him long, for 
this bank in the hands of Chriſt can never fail; 


E { e for in him dwelleth all the fulneſs of the God- 


FF - © head bodily:“ Col. ii. 9. And Eph. ni. 8, we 
ee told of the unſearchable riches of Chriſt. 
* SomETIMEs Chriſt may put us off with a 


general kind anſwer, or give us a note under 


his hand payable at demand in ſeveral parcels, 
F inſtead of a full payment all at once: thus he 
dealt with his dear friend and ſervant Paul, in 

2 Cor. xii. 9g. Doubtleſs Paul, in his ſeeking 
the Lord thrice for t“ removal of his thorn 
in the fleſh, had pleaded ſeveral large promiſes 
of God, bad offered thoſe divine bills to Chriſt 
for acceptance and payment; but inſtead of 
this our Lord gives him a note under his own 


N 2 hand, 
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hand, which ran in this language, My grace 
is ſufficient for thee.. And if we had but the 
faith which that bleſſed apoſtle had, we might 
live upon this hope: this would be as good 
as preſent payment; for if he delay to give the 
fall ſum, it is only becauſe he ſees we have 
not need of it at preſent: he knows our ne- 
ceſſities better than we do ourſelves; he will 
not truſt us with too much at once in our own 
hands; but he pays us thoſe bills when he ſees 
the fitteſt, and we have often found it fo, and 
confeſſed his faithfulneſs. 3 
Ar other times he pays us, but not in the 
ſame kind of mercy which is mentioned in the 
promiſe, yet in ſomething more uſeful and val- 
uable. If the promiſe mention a temporal 
bleſſing, he may give us a ſpiritual one: if it ex- 
$ Eaſe, he may give us Patience: and thus 
is Father's bills are always honoured, and we 
have no reaſon to complain. So the banker 
_ diſcharge a bill of a hundred pounds, not 
with money, but with ſuch goods and mer- 
chandiſe as may yield us two hundred, and we 
confeſs rhe bill is well paid. 
Son of theſe promiſes, theſe bills of hea- 
venly treaſure, are not made payable till the 
hour of our death; as, Blefſed are thoſe ſer- 
„ yants whom when the Lord comes he ſhall 
« find watching, &c.“ Luke xii. 37. He 
© that endureth to the end, the fame ſhall be 
< ſaved.” Matt. xxiv. 13. Be thou faith- 
ful to the death, and I will give thee a crown 
&* of life.“ Rev. ii. 10. 
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OTHERS 
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Ornxxs are not due till the day of the re- 
ſurrection; as, Them who ſleep in Jeſus 
will God bring with him.“ 1 Theff. iv. 14. 
“will redeem them from death.“ Hof. xiti. 

14. Col. iii. 4. When Chriſt, who is our 


©  * life, ſhall appear, then ſhall ye alſo appear 


with him in glory.” Phil. ii. 21. He 
&« ſhall change our vile body, that it may be 
c faſhioned like unto his glorious body.“ 1 
Pet. v. 4. And when the chief ſhepherd 
« ſhall appear, ye ſhall receive a crown of 
& glory that fadeth not away.“ 
Py. - ap when the great day ſhall come, in 
ch our Lord Cbri "hall ive up his 
mediatorial king 2. to 2 8 
der an account ef all his „ how fair 
will his books appear! how juſt a balance will 
ſtand at the foot of all his accounts! Then 
ſhall he ſhew in what manner he has fulfilled 
the promiſes to the ſaints, and preſent to the 
Father all the bills that he has received and 
diſcharged; while all rhe ſaints ſhall with one 
Voice arteſt j it to the honour of the High-trea- 
ſurer of heaven, that he has not failed in pay- 
ment, even to the ſmalleſt farthing. 


- 


XVII. 
THE SAINTS UNKNOWN IN THIS WORLD. 


UT of the millions of mankind that 

ſpread over the earth in every age, the 

* God has been pleaſed to take „ 
N 3 
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his own family, has given them a heavenly and 
divine nature, and made them his ſons and his 
daughters. But he has ſet no outward mark 
of glory upon them; there is nothing in their 
figure or in their countenance, to diſtin 
them from the rabble of mankind. And it is 
fit that rhey ſhould be in ſome meaſure un- 
known among their fellow-mortals: their cha- 
racter and dignity is too ſacred and ſublime to 
+ be made publick here on earth, where the 
_ circumſtances that attend them are generally 
ſo mean and deſpicable. Divine Wiſdom has 
r the other world for the place of their 
covery; there they ſhall appear like them- 
ſelves, in ſtate, equipage, and array, becoming 
the children of God and heirs of heaven. 
TEIA bleſſed Lord himſelf, who is God's 
firſt-born Son, was a mere ſtranger and un- 
known amongſt men; he laid aſide the rays of 
divinity and the form of a God when he came 
down to dwell with men, and he took upon 
him the form of a ſervant. He wore no divine 
majeſty on his face, no ſparks of Godhead 
beaming from his cycs, no glaring evidence of 
his high dignity in all his outward appearance. 
Therefore the world knoweth us not, becauſe 
it knew him not. But he ſhall be known and 
adored when he comes in the glory of his 
Father, with legjons of angels; and we know 
that when he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like 
him. The life of the ſaints is hidden with 
Chriſt in God. But when Chriſt, who is their 


life, ſhall appear, they alſo ſhall appear "IE | 
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him in glory. 1 John iii. 1, 2. Col. iii. 3, 4. 
In that day they ſhall ſtand forth before the 
whole creation in fair evidence; they ſhall ſhine 
in diſtinguiſhed light, and appear veſted in their 
own undoubted honours. But here it ſeems 
proper there ſhould be ſomething of a cloud 
upon them, both upon the account of the 
men of this world, and upon their own ac- 


count too, as well as in conformity to.Chri/? 
Feſus their Lord. 


Fixsr, Upon their own account, becauſe 


the preſent ſtate of a chriſtian is a ſtate of trial. 


We are not to walk by ſight, as the faints 


above and angels do; they know they are poſ- 
ſeſſed of life — bleſſedneſs, for they ſee God 
himſelf near them, Chriſt in the here of them, 
and glory all around them. Our work is to 
live by faith, and therefore God has not made 


either his lave to us or his grace in us fo ob- 


vious and apparent to ourſelves, as that ev 
chriſtian, even the weak and the unwatchful, 


ſhould be fully aſſured of this ſalvation. He has 


- not appointed the principle of life within us 


to ſparkle in ſo divine a manner as to be al- 


ways ſelf-evident to the beſt of chriſtians, 
much leſs to the lukewarm and the backſlider. 
It is fit- that it ſhould not be too ſenſibly ma- 


niteſt, becauſe it is ſo ſenſibly imperfe&, that 
we might examine * ng whether we are 


in the faith, and prove ourſelves, whether 


Chriſt, as a principle of life, dwell in us, 
or no. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. While ſo many ſnares, 


and * and dangers, attend us, and mingle 


N 2 | with 
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with our ſpiritual life, there will be ſomething 
of darkneſs ready to riſe and obſcure it, that 
ſo we may maintain a holy jealouſy and ſolici- 
tude about our own ſtate, that we may ſearch . 
with diligence to find whether we have a divine 
life or no, and be called and urged: often to 
look inwards. | 
Tuis degree of remaining darkneſs, and the 
doubtful ſtare of a flothful chriſtian, is ſome- 
times of great uſe to ſpur him onward in his 
race of holineſs, and quicken. him to aſpire 
after the higheſt meaſures of the ſpiritual life; 
that when its acts are more vigorous it may 
ſhine with the brighteſt evidence, and give the 
ſoul of the believer full ſatisfaction and joy. 
Ir ſerves alſo to awaken the drowſy chriſti 
to keep a holy watch over his heart and prac- 
rice, leſt fin and t tion make a foul inroad 
upon his divine life, ſpread ſtill a thicker cloud 
cover his beſt hopes, and break the peace of 
his conſcience. Though the principle of grace 
be not always ſelf. evident, yet we are required 
to give diligence to make and to keep it ſure. 
2 Pet. i. 10. And as it was proper that | 
little ſeed of grace ſhould not ſhine with ſelf- 
ſufficient and conſtant evidence, on the account 
of the chriſtian himſelf; ſo, ſecondly, it was 
fir that their ſtate and dignity ſhould nor be too 
obvious to the men of the world, that they 
might neither adore nor deſtroy the ſaints.— 
A principle of ſuperſtition might tempt ſome 
weaker ſouls to pay extravagant honours to 
the chriſtian, if he carried heaven in his * 
| an 
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and it were viſible in his countenance that he 


" was a ſon of God. On the other hand, the 


malicious and perverſe part of mankind might 
- irate the rage of Satan, and attempt "the 
ſooner to deſtroy the ſaint. 
Tunis was the caſe of the bleſſed Paul. 
When he had wrought a miracle at Ly/tra, 
and appeared with ſomething divine about 
him, when he had healed the cripple 
mere word of command, the peop 
with exalted voices, The gods are come 
.« down to us in the likeneſs of men; im- 
mediately made a Mercury of St. Paul, 
they turned Barnabas into ter, and the 
prieſts brought oxen and garlands to the gates 
to have done facrifice to them; this was the 
humour of the ſuperſtitious Gentiles. But in 
ſeveral of the Jeus their malice and envy 
- wrought a very different effect; for they per- 
ſuaded the people into fury, ſo that they ſtoned 
de bleſſed Apoſtle, R 
city for dead. Ads xiv. 
Tuus it fared with our Lord Jars Nous CH 
himſelf in the days of his fleſh the — 
part he lived unknown among men, he did not 
ery nor make his voice be heard in the ſtreets; 
- but when he diſcovered himſelf to them on 
any ſpecial occaſion, the people ran into differ- 
ent extremes. Once, when the characters of 
the Mæſfab appeared with evidence upon him, 
they would have raiſed him to a throne, and 
made an carthly king of him. John vi. 15.— 
At another time, when his holy conduct did 
"IN not 
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not ſuit their humour, they were © filled with 
« wrath, and led him to the brow of a hill to 
© caſt him down headlong.” Luke iv. 29. 
Therefore our bleſſed Lord did not walk 
through the ſtreets, and tell the world he was 
the Meffiah ;- but by degrees he let the cha- 
_ raters of his miſſion appear upon him, and 
diſcovered himſelf in wiſdom, as his diſciples. 
and the world could bear it, and as the Father 
had appointed. | 
Lr us imitate our bleſſed Lord, and copy 
aſter ſo divine a pattern; let our works bear 
a bright and growing witneſs to our inward 


and real chriſtianity. This is fuch a gentle 


ſort of evidence, that though it may work con- 
viction in the hearts of ff — yet it does 
not ſtrike the ſenſe with ſo 
as to dazzle the weaker ſort who behold it 

into ſuperſtitious folly; nor does it give ſuch 
 » provocation to the envy of the malicious, as 
if the ſaints had borne the fign of their high 
dignity in ſome more ſurpriſing manner in their 
figure or countenance. 

I micGnT. add alſo, There is ſomething in 
this ſort of evidence of their ſaintſhip, that 
carries more true honour in it, than if ſome 
heavenly name had been written in their fore- 


bead, or their ſkin had ſhone like the face of 


Moſes when he came down from the mount. 
It Dre ry for a Prince to be 
found amongſt the vulgar in undiſtinguiſhed 


raiment, and by his ſuperior conduct and 
. hining virtues to force the world to 
| 5 


glaring a light 


EF that he is the Son of a Ki 


D 


not uſe = © beſo. M 
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, than to walk 
through the rabble with *. of N 


and demand honour from them by the mere 


blaze of his ornaments. | — 


XVIII. 


© PRAISE WAITETH FOR THEE, o GOD, IN ZION. 


PSALM LXV. 1. 


| wa does praiſe wait for God in the con» 


tion of his ſaints? Surely it doth 


uſes to be before- 
hand with us, and the Lord waiteth to be 


gracious. Mercy is wont to be ready in the 


1 hands of God, before praiſe is ready on the 


tongues of men; and we are ſure he waited on 
us to ſhew his grace long before we had any 
ſongs ready for him, or any thought of prai- 


+ ſing him. 


VET ſometimes i it is ſo in this lower world: 
holy ſouls may be waiting at the throne of 


grace with their praiſes ready to aſcend as ſoon 


as mercy appears: mercy may be ſilent for a 


1 | . ſeaſon, and then praiſe for a ſeaſon is ſilent 2 


This is the original language of the 


and this the ſtate of Hangs when the Mami 
wrote; © Praiſe is filent fo 


particular bleſhng or 


deliverance, and s appointed hour of ſal- 


vation is not yet come, chen the ſongs of the 


church 
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r thee in Zion. — 
= When the church of pes under trouble has 
been long ſcekin ng any 
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church are filent: yet ſhe ſtands watching and 
waiting for the deſired moment, that ſhe may 
meet the ſalvation with praiſe. 2 
Bur why ſhould God fuffer praiſe to be 
filent at all in Zion? Is not the church the ha- 
bitation of his praiſes? Yes, but it is the houſe 
of prayer too: prayer and patience muſt have 
their proper exerciſe. If praiſe were never 
filent on earth, where would there be 
room for prayer to ſpeak? When would there 
be any ſeaſon for the grace of patience to ſhew 
elf? God loves prayer as well as praiſe: his 
ſovereignty Is honoured by humble waiting, as 
well as his goodneſs by holy gratitude and joy. 
If praiſe be ſilent, then let prayer be more fer- 
vent. The abſent Saviour loves to hear the 
voice of his Beloved; the lips of the church 
muſt never be quite filent, though they are 
not always employed in hallelujahs. ; 
PraisE is the ſweeteſt part of divine wor- 
ſhip; it is a ſhort heaven here on earth. God 
lets our praiſes be ſilent ſometimes, to teach us 
that this is not a ſtate of complete bleſſedneſs. 
After the great day of decifion, praiſe ſhall be 
continual and unceaſing, when there ſhall be 
no more ſighing for the ſaints, no more death, 
no more pain. Then churches ſhall want or- 
dinances no more, nor ſaints abſtain from the 
bread of life. Jeſus, their everlaſting paſtor, 
ſhall feed them in paſtures ever green, and 
from the tree of life, and lead them to the 
fountains of joy, and the ſtreams where eternal 
pleaſures run. O may our ſouls wait with 


joyful 
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joyful hope for that day, and our praiſes ſhall 
not be ſilent. 

Yer it is not with the church as it is with 
the world, when praiſe is ſilent in both. It is 
ever ſilent among the wicked, becauſe they are 
forgetful of God their Maker; it is only filent 
among the ſaints for a ſeaſon, when their God 
ſeems to frown and hide himſelf, and, as it 
were, to forget his people. 

Bes1DEs, Let us confer that all arniſe is 
not ſilent there. Daily incenſe ariſes before 
God in his temple, though particular thank- 
offerings wait till particular mercies are re- 
ceived. Praiſe for all the greateſt mercies, 
namely, for redeeming grace, for electing love, 
for the ſanctifying ſpirit, is never ſilent in Zion. 
Pſalm Ixxxiv. 4. Bleſſed are th 1 that dwell 
© in thine hone, they will be ſtill praiſing 
« thee.” But praiſe or ſome ſpecial favours 
may be ſilent for a ſeaſon, as well as that large 
revenue of praiſe that ſhall grow due at the 
accompliſhment of all the promiſes, and the 
conſummation of bleſſedneſs. 

Ada, the praiſes of God are ſilent in the 
world without any deſign of breaking forth, 
but the filence of the church longs to be loſt 
in joyful ſongs of thankſgiving, It is like an 
engine charged with praiſe, that wants on 
the warm touch of mercy to make it ſhine — 
the glories of heavenly worſhip, and ſound 
aloud the name of the God of heaven. 

SomeTIMEs God is as well pleaſed that 
praiſe ſhould wait with humble filence, as that 

| it 


* 
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it ſhould ſpeak. It ſhews a well-diſpoſed 
frame and temper of ſoul that longs to honour 
God. The hearts of his ſaints are inſtruments 
of muſick to the Lord; he has formed their 
ſouls for his glory, and tuned their heart- 
ſtrings to his own praiſe. Now he loves to 
ſee them kept ſtill in tune, though he does not 
always play his own praiſes upon them; he 
neither wants our ſervices nor our ſongs, for 
his own perfections are an everlaſting har- 
mony, to himſelf, without the flender notes 
that we can ſound. 
Wr may make this ſweet remark at laſt, 
That Zion on earth ſhall be joined ro Jeruſa- 
lem above; the family below ſhall be joined 
to the upper houſe, for they have learnt the 
Work of heaven, their hearts are tuned to 
| de they want only ſuch harps as angels 
ve to bring glory down, and make a heaven 
on this earth. In 1 Chron. xi. 4, we are 
told that David took Zion from the Jebigſites, 
and built it round about, and added it to 
Feruſalem. So ſhall Jeſus the true David, 
the king of ſaints, rake this carthly Zion from 
the powers of this wicked world, and ſhall 
build and adorn it around with glory and 
ſtrength, with perfect beauty, and complete 
grace, and add it to the Feru/alem which is 
aboye. Look upward, O fouls, who are full 
of praiſes, and are even impatient to fpeak the 
glories of your God, look to Jeruſalem above, 
where praiſe is conſtant and never-ceaſing, 
and rejoice to think that you ſhall be made 
| inhabitants 
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inhabitants of that city, and united to the glo- 
rious church. It is your chief pleaſure here 
to be praiſing your God, and it is the chief 


| N — of your fellow - ſaints on high: where 


ppineſs is perfect, praiſe is perfect too, and 
never ſilent. | 
Ir is the chief delight of happy ſouls there 
to run over the glories of their God, and tell * 
one another joyfully, and humbly tell their 
God, what a wiſe, what a holy, what an al- 
mighty, and all-gracious God he is. Every 
breath of praiſe is a new gale of pleaſure 
there; it is ſweet breathing, in air perfumed 
with praiſes, and this climate is moſt. agree- 


dalle to your new nature and your conſtitution, 


you that are members and parts of Zion; and 
you ſhall be tranſlated thither to your kindred 
- fouls. In heaven the river of pleaſure ſprings 
from God's right-hand, becauſe Feſus the Sa- 
” viour fits there. It is a river that makes glad 
the city of God, and every ſtream, as it flows 
along the golden ſtreets, murmurs ſweet praiſes 
to the fountain. | 
Bur heaven and the ſtate of glory are not 
yet complete: the church waits above for many 
- promiſes that are not yet fulfilled, and future 
bleſſings that are yet unknown. The work of 
grace is not finiſhed till the great reſurrection- 
day; and heaven itſelf, in all the bliſsful regi- 
ons of it, waits for ſuch praiſes as the car of 
men or angels has never yer heard. 
Wurz the whole church of God on earth 
s in a ſtate of imperfection and 2 
0 
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of ſins and ſorrows, praiſe waits in all the 
ſanctuaries below, and in Zion above too 
The ſouls in glory wait for complete ſalvation 
and the redemption of their bodies from the 
grave. On the harps of angels praiſe fits 
waiting, and it waits alſo on the tongue of 
| Feſus the Interceſſor. His prayers ſhall one 
day change all at once into praiſes, and lift 


the praiſes of angels, and of embodied ſaints, 


to higher notes than ever yet they knew. 0 
- the voices, and the ſongs, the joys, the rap- 
tures of that moment, of that day, of that eter- 
nity, when ſuch a multitude of praiſes ſhall 
burſt out at once, that have been waiting long 
in that Zion, and ſhall become an everlaſting 
praiſe! When Jeſur, the Son of God, the 
Mediator, ſhall lead the worſhip, and the 
praiſes that have been growing theſe ſeventeen 
hundred years on his tongue ſhall break forth 
aud ſpread themſelves abroad, and all the cre- 
ation ſhall hear, and all echo to his ſong, . 
GLoky To Gon IN THE HIGHEST. This is 
what we wait and hope for, and long to bear 
a part in thoſe pleafures and thoſe praiſes. 


y—= 


Job xxiii. 3. © THAT I KNEW WHERE I 
MIGHT FIND HIM. | 


h MON all the various kinds and orders 
K of God's intellectual creation, there is 
3 


+ 
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beſides a 
mourning faint in this lower world. As for 
all other ſpirits, whether dwelling in fleſh or | 
not, their wiſhes are expreſſed in a very differ- 
ent manner, nor do they ſeek and long to find | | 
out an abſent God. 5 

Ir we aſcend up to heaven, and enquire there 
what are the wiſhes of thoſe bleſſed ſpirits, 
we ſhall find that their enjoyments are ſo glo- 

rious, and their ſatisfactions rife ſo high, in the 
immediate preſence of God amongſt them, 
that they have nothing of this nature left to 
with for: they know that their God is wih 
them, and all their wiſh is, what they are aſ- 
fared to enjoy, That this God will be with 

them for ever. 8 

Ix we deſcend to the regions of hell, where 

God reigns in vengeance, we ſhall hear thoſe 
unhappy ſpirits groaning out many a fruitleſs 
with, O that I knew where I might avoid 

{© him, that I might get out of his fight, out 
* of his notice and reach for ever. I feel his 

« dreadful preſence, and O that it were 

dle for me to be utterly abſent. from him, 

« and. to find a place where God is not? 
Ir we take the wings of the morning, and 
fly to the utmoſt parts of the eaſtern or the 
weſtern world, we ſhall find the language of 
thoſe ignorant heathens, O that I knew 
© where I might find food, and plenty, and 
all ſenſual delights!” but they ſend not a 
wiſh after the great God, though he has been 
ſo many ages abſent from them and _ fa- 
a | thers. 
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| 
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thers. He is unknown to them, and they 
have no defires working in them after an un- 
known God. | | 
Ir we tarry at home, and ſurvey the bulk of 
mankind around us, the voice of their wiſhes 
ſounds much the ſame as that of the heathen 
world, O that I knew where I might find 
trade and merchandiſe, riches and honours, 
corn, wine, and oil, the neceſſaries or the 
<« ſuperfluous luxuries of life!” but God is 
not in all their thoughts. If they frequent 
the temples and attend the ſeaſons of worſhip, 
they are well enough ſatisfied with outward 
forms, without the ſight of God in them.—- 


There is no natural man that with a ſincere 


longing of foul cries out, O that I knew 
* where to find him!” | 
As for the children of God that live in the 
light of their Father's countenance, they walk 
with- him daily and hourly, they behold him 
near them by the eye of faith, and they feel 
the ſweet influences of his gracious preſence; - 
their higheſt ambition, and their deareſt wiſhes 
are, O that he might abide for ever with me, 
„and keep me for ever near to himſelf!” 
Taz words of this ſcripture, therefore, can 
only be the language of a faint on earth in dif- 
— and darkneſs, when God, who was wont 
to viſit him with divine communications, and 
to meet him in his addreſſes to the throne of 
grace, has withdrawn himſelf for a ſeaſon, 
and left the ſoul to grapple with many difficul- 
ties alone. | 
; Tais 
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Tuis was the cafe of that holy man whoſe 
ſorrows and complaints have furniſhed out al- 
moſt a whole book of ſcripture, and ſupplied 
the ſaints in all ſucceeding ages with the forms 
and ſpeeches of pious mourning. It is the 
_ of a ſacred impatience that Fob here ut- 
O that I knew where 1 might find 
« bim! ” and by a plain paraphraſe we may 
learn both the meaning and the reaſon of ſuch 
language, and be taught, by his example, to 
lament after an abſeie God. 
Lr us ſuppoſe the faint therefore pouring 
out his ſoul in ſuch ſort of expreſſions as theſe, 


in which I ſhall not entirely confine myſelf to 


the darkneſs of the patriarchal diſſ 
under which Fob lived, but indulge the lan- 
guage of the New Teſtament, and perſonate a 


"4 mourning chriſtian. 


Tin was when I had a God near me, and 
upon every new diſtreſs and ang I made - 
him my preſent refuge; I was wont to call 
upon him in an hour of darkneſs, and he ſhone 
upon my path with divine light. He has often 
taught me to read my duty in his providences, 
or in his word, or by ſome ſecret hints of his 
own Spirit, even while I have been kneeling 
at the throne of grace; but now I find not my 
uſual figns and rokens. My -Guide and my 
Counſellor is withdrawn; O that I knew 
* where I might find him!“ | 

Hz was once my kind aſſiſtant in every 
duty, and my ſupport under every burden: 
I have found the grace of wy Lord __— 
| or 


- 
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for me in my ſharpeſt conflicts, his ſtrength 
has appeared in my weakneſs. When my 
ſpiritual enemies have beſet me round, he has 
ſcattered them before me, or ſubdued them 
under me; and being held up by his ever. 
laſting arms, I have ſtood my ground, and 
borne up my head under the weight of heavy | 
forrows; but now I am attacked on all ſides, * 
my ſoul wreſtles hard with fins and tempta- IJ 
tions, and I find no aſſiſtance, no victory: I 
ſink under my preſent ſorrows; for my God, 
my ſtrength, and my comforter, is abfent, and 
1 off; „O that I knew where I might 
find him!“ | | 

My God was wont to deal with me as 2 
compaſhonare friend; when Satan accuſed, he 
has juſtified. He has ſhewn me the all-fuf- 
ficient ſacrifice of his Son, and that 


| ſpotleſs 
_ righteouſneſs of his which has anſwered all 
the demands of his own holy law, and can- 


celled all the charges of guilt that the devil 
or my own conſcience could bring againſt me. 
He has taught me by faith to put my foul un- 
der the ſprinklings of this ſacred blood, and 
to wrap around me the robe of this divine 
righteouſneſs; he himſelf has arrayed me in 
garments of ſalvation; But now the army of 
my fins riſes up before me, and overwhelms 
my ſpirit with many terrors; Satan the accu- 
ſer urges on the charge, and my Saviour and 
his righteouſneſs are, as it were, hidden from 
. O that I knew. where I might find 
c p ”. 


Many 


mances, in the place of publick worſhip; I have 
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 Manr a cenſure have I borne from men, and 
had my reputation aſſaulted and my good name 
blackened with many a ſcandal. But when man 


reproached me, God has undertaken my cauſe, 


and made my righteouſneſs ſhine as the light, 
arid my innocence as the noon-day; 
then pour out my ſoul before him, tell him all 
my ſorrows in flowing language, and feel ſweet 
relief; but now, alas! troubles and hes 
are multiplied upon me, and he does not ſeem 
to take my part; my ſpirit is bound and ſhut 
up, and I am cut of from that free converſe, 
that humble, holy intimacy, which I once en- 
joyed with my God; I cry out of wrong, but 
122 not heard: I 
judgment. Will he not help me to pray? 
Will he not hear my groans and requeſts? — 
. Hath God forgotten to be ious? yet I 
would ſeek his face ſtill, and O that I knew 
„ where I might find him!” 
OrTEnN have I ſeen him in his own ordi- 


ſeen his power and his glory in the ſanctuary: 
I have found him in ſecret corners, and my 
meditation of him has been exceeding ſweet. 
In dark retirements he has ſmiled on my ſoul, 


aud has often given me reviving light. I have 


found him in his works, and I have had a fairer 
fight of him in his word; I can name the places, 


the pleaſant lines in my bible, and ſay, I have 


ny — the face of my God here:“ But now 
the bible itſelf is like a ſealed book, or like a 
ſtrange language which 1 cannot underſtand ; 
I hear 


I could 


cry aloud, but there is no 


- — — 
——ͤ—z⸗ .' — — — o 
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I hear not the voice of my God ſpeaking to 
me there; I go forward to his promiſes, and 
read what he will do for his people, bur I per- 
ceive him not; backward to his paſt provi- 
dences, or to my own experiences, and review 
what he has done, but there is a darkneſs 
there too: I turn to my left-hand amongſt his © 
works of nature, but I do not ſee him; I ſeek © 

him on my right-hand amongſt his works of 


| behold him: v. 8, 9. I wander in the night 
<« and enquire after him, I watch for him 
* more than they that watch for the morn. 

ing, I fay more than they that watch for 
„ the morning; O that I knew where I might 


„ find him!” 


Ap it is no wonder that I am ſo impatient 
under the painful ſenſe of his preſent diſtance 
from me, and ſo importunate for his return: 
for I have known the dreadful caſe of utter 
. diſtance from him in a ſtate of nature and fin, 
and I have taſted ſomething of the pleaſure of 
being brought nigh by grace, and now I dread 


every thing that looks like that old diſtance, 


that eſtrangement; I would fain renew thoſe 
divine pleaſures of a returning and a recon- 
ciled God: O that I knew where I might 
* find him!“ n 
BEs IDEs, I bethink myſelf and ſay, What 
< ſhall I do without my God!” for 1 find all 
creatures utterly inſufficient to relieve and help 
me; and I have known ſomething of God's 
all- ſufficiency; he hath been my helper in fix | 
troubles, - 


bur {till he hides himſelf that I cannot +. 
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troubles, and in feven, he is my only hope: 
when creatures ſtand aloof from me, and each 
of them ſay, There is no help in me,” whi- 
ther ſhould I go then but to my God? O 
that I knew where I might find him!” 

I Have been ſo much uſed to live upon 
him, and found his divine aids and influences 
ſo neceſſary to my life and my peace, that 1 
fink and die at his abſence. I feel within my- 
* felf a ſort of heavenly inſtin& that T want his 
preſence, and cannot live without him. I 
know he ſtands in no need of me, for he 
gives to all his creatures life, and breath, and 
being; bur I need his counſels and his com- 
forts, his ſtrength and his love: My ſoul is 
touched with ſuch a divine influence, that it 
cannot reſt while God withdraws, as the 
needle trembles and hunts after the hidden 


| load-ſtone. If my God retire and hide him- 
=  felf, he will forgive a creature that loves him 


” fo well as to follow hard after him without 
-— ceaſing, and is impatient and reſtleſs till he 
ſearch him out; O that I knew where I 


| © might find him!” 


_ , Troven God is pleaſed to depart from me 

for a ſeaſon, yet I cannot let go all my hope; 
he hides himſelf from my ſoul, yet I dare not 
think him an enemy, but only a concealed 


| friend: If 1 could get near him, even to his 


+ feat, I know I ſhould find it a mercy-ſear, 
- though, perhaps, judgment may fit there too. 
It is a throne of grace, ſays a chriſtian, be- 

cauſe Feſus is there with the blood of atone- 


ment; 
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ment; and having ſuch an high- prieſt over 
the houſe of God, and ſuch a new and living 
way of acceſs by the blood of Chriſt, I will 
fe after him and \ «ghar nay to him; ] 
will confeſs mine iniquities re him, and be 
ſorry for my ſins, which may have beclouded 
or eclipſed my heavenly fun, and hid his face 
from me; I fear I have grieved his bleſſed 
Spirit, and provoked hini to withdraw his kind 
influences of light, ſtrength, and comfort; nor 
will I ceaſe grieving for his abſence till he re- 
turn again. 7 | 
Com, O eternal Spirit, come and viſit my 
poor dark and diſconſolate foul; come and 
awaken all my powers to follow hard after my 
Father and my God. Come, invigorate my 
faith, and lead me to the Mediator, the bleſſed - 
Jeſur; come, open to me the promiſes, and let 
me into the covenant of his unchangeable 
love, ratified and ſealed with blood. If ever I 
find my God again, it is there I know I muſt 
find him; Chriſt is the only way to the Father. 
It is by the intereſt of his Son I ſhall get near 
to him, even to his ſeat; then will I pour out 
all my woes and my wants in his ſight, I wi 
order my cauſe before him, and fill my mou 
with arguments. Will he plead againſt me 
with his great power? No, but he will put 
ſtrength in me, and aſſiſt and ſuffer me to pre- 
vail with him. 
THEN when L have found him whom my 
ſoul loveth, I will hold him faſt, and not let 
him go: I will charge all the powers and pal- 


ſions 
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fions of my nature not to yield to one ſinful 
practice, nor provoke him to depart; for he is 
my everlaſting and my almighty friend, 
Trex, though I ſhould have a thouſand 
enemies ſer themſelves againſt me, I would 
not' be afraid; yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the ſhadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for I have found my God, and my 


God is with me. 1975 


XX. 


THE FIGURE OF A CHERUB. 


x CHERUB is a name uſed in ſcripture 
to denote ſome angelic power or powers 
under the figure of ſome ſtrange animal: the 
plural number in the Hebrew is Cherubim, 
which ſignifies Cherubs, and I know not how 
our tranſlators of the bible came ſo often to 
ſpeak of Cherubims, adding an s to the He- 
brew plural-number inſtead of the Engliſh plu- 
ral, namely, Cherubs. Perhaps ſome learned 
writers, uſing the word. Cherubim in Latin in- 
ſtead of Cherubi, might lead them into this 
grammatical irregularity. N 
Tus Fews themſelves greatly differ about 
the form or figure of a Cherub. To/ephus, in 
his Antiquities, book iii. chap. 6, tells us, 
That cherubs are flying animals, like to none 
that were ever ſcen by man, and whoſe form 


0 3 
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no man knoweth. Abenexra, a learned Jew, 
ſuppoſes it to be a general name extending 
itſelf to all forms or figures, though in the 
writings of Moſes he ſuppoſes it to come 
nearer the figure of a young man or boy. - 
Soux have imagined that the mere face of 
a boy with wings is ſufficient -to deſcribe a 
Cherub, and accordingly ſuch figures are 
wrought into the ornaments of buildings and 
curtains, &c. but I know no juſt ground for 
this imagination, except it-be that thoſe on the 
ark were beaten out of the ſame maſs of gold 
which made the mercy-ſcat: and it muſt be 
confeſſed this ſort of figure is more eaſy to be 
thus formed than any tall ſhape with a body 
and feet. Exod. xxv. 10. and xxxvil. 7. 
Ir is generally repreſented in ſcripture like 
ſome ſtrange living creature with one or more 
faces, having both wings and feet: when it 
bas four faces, they are borrowed from a man, 
an ox, a lion, and an eagle: the wings are de- 
ſcribed as large, and the feet, when they 
are ee deſcribed, are like thoſe of an 
ox or calf: but whether the whole figure be 
more like that of an ox, or of a man, the 
learned are not agreed. This is certain, that 
the ſeveral ſcriptures wherein cherubs are men- 
tioned, can hardly be reconciled without ſup- 
poſing them repreſented in different forms, 
ſometimes nearer to one of thoſe forms, and 
ſometimes to the other. If therefore, after all 
our ſearches, we cannot come to a full determi- 
nation, we mult be content to acknowledge our 
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ignorance, though, perhaps, by diligent en- 
quiry, we — come pretty” near to the truth. 
Ir we conſult the derivation of the word it 
ſeems to come from 20 Charab, which in the 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic languages ſignifies 
© to plough, which is the known work of 
oxen. This favours the ſentiment of thoſe 
who deſcribe it as a flying ox. 1 
OTHntxs tell us that 2 Cherub in Arabic 
is a ſhip that carrics merchandiſe,” and that 
a Cherub is a Chariot of God, appointed to 
| the Shecinaa, or bright glory, which is 
the ſymbol of God's preſence; and therefore 
God is ſaid to ride upon a cherub. Pſalm 
xviii.- 11, 29 , jirchab al cherub, he 


> rode on a cherub: and Pſalm civ. 3. it is faid 


he maketh the clouds his chariot, rechub; 
ſo that by the tranſpoſition of a letter, which 
is frequent with the Hebrews, it ſeems to fig- 


nify a chariot: and in 1 Chron. xxviii. 18, 


me cherubs upon the ark are called © the cha- 
 >nots of the cherubims,” and the whole 

in EzekiePs viſion had wheels all about it as a 
chariot, and yet it is ſometimes called the che- 
rub in the ſingular, and ſometimes cherubim 

or cherubs. | I 
AlL this is true; but in a chariot there 
are generally ſome animals repreſented as mo- 
ving, drawing, or carrying it. And though in 
E xettiel's viſion it is a living or animated cha- 
riot, with living wheels which had the ſpirit 
of the animals in them, Ezek. 1. 20, yet there 
\ are winged animals to move it, or to move 
| O 2 with 
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with it. The whole is compoſed of four 
living creatures which had faces, and wings, 
and feet, and hands, joined together in a living 
machine with wheels, and the God of glo 
rode upon it. But let us proceed and cob 
der ſeveral ſcriptures more particularly and 


mn order. 


Tux firſt place where we find the name 
mentioned, is Gen. iii. ult. God placed 
& cherubs and a flaming ſword to guard the 
* way to the tree of life.” This does not 


ſeem to mean a chariot or chariots, but living 


creatures: if they were in the ſhape of men, 
then a flaming ſword is waving in their hands. 
If in the form of flying oxen, then with flames 
about them, flaſhing out like a ſword from 
their eyes, noſtrils, or mouth. Perhaps the 


brazen-footed bulls, breathing out flames, 


which guarded the golden fleece in Colchis, 
may be derived hence by the fabulous Greeks. 


1 Admanteis Volcanum naribus 
& efflant | 
4 Eripides Tauri.“ Ovid. 


Or, as the Greeks were wont to compound 
and divide ſtories at pleaſure, thefe bulls 
might keep the gardens of the Heſperides, 
where golden apples grew, that is, by the 
fabling interpretation, the fruit of the tree of 
life; though generally, I confeſs, a dragon is 


made the guardian of them, which wild fa- 


ble might ariſe from the ſerpent being there, 
Gen. ili. 1; for ſtories taken from the bible 
are 


- 


4 
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are varioifſly mangled and confounded by the 
hearhens. 


Some have ſuppoſed indeed theſe cherubs 
and flaming ſword are only a flaming diviſion 


viſible, made of burning pitch and ſuch ma- 


terials, and that this was kindled in the bor- 


ders of that ground to guard it from men, and 


that ir is attributed to angels after the Jewiſh 
manner: others think it the divine Shecinah 
itſelf, guarding the paſſage to the tree of life, 
and cherubs are added by Maſs, to repreſent 
God's being attended with inviſible angels. 
But neither of theſe two laſt ſuppoſitions carry 
probability with them, becauſe the word che- 
rub is never uſed in narratives for mere invi- 
ſible powers, nor for viſible inanimate beings; 
but it always ſignifies ſome viſible figure of 


one animared being or more joined together, 


though ir is deſigned to denote theſe inviſible 


angelic powers. 1 


Tux next ſcripture where it is mentioned is 


Exod. xxv. 18. Among the orders given to 
Moſes for making the ark and the mercy-ſear, 
with the two cherubs to cover it with their 
wings, one at one end and the other at the 
other end: ver. 19, 20. And whatſoever 
figure 


The Cherubs in Solomon's temple *.1nd in another ſitua- 
tion, x Kings vi. 23, for they are placed fide by fide, ſo that 
their four wings reached the whole length of the moſt holy 
place. But theſe ſeem to be made as ſome further attendants 
on the Shecinah or divine glory, beſides the two cherubs 


* which were on the mercy-ſeat; for it was the very ſame ark 


which Moſes made that was introduced into Solomon's tem- 
ple, 1 Kings viii. 6; and . BE on it were beaten —_ 
; 3 


* 
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figure belonged to theſe cherubs which is ſo 
much unknown to us, it was certaainly a 
common idea and well known figure to the 
Fews in that day; for Moſes doth not con- 
cern himſelf to give any particular deſcription 
of them, as he does almoſt of every thing 
elſe, and yet the Jewiſh artificers made them 

right. 
| ; think that theſe two cherubs on the 
ark were in the ſhape of flying oxen, or ſome- 
thing near to that figure, and that for theſe 
reaſons: 

1. Becausz both their faces looked to- 
wards one another, and yet both faces down- 
ward towards the mercy-ſeat, Exod. xxv. 20. 
and xxxvii. g; which poſture and deſcription 
is well ſuited to an ox, but not fo happily 
adapted to the figure and aſpect of the face of 


2. Becavst the fame face which is called 
the face of an ox, Ezek. i. 10, is called the 
face of a cherub, Ezek. x. 14; and thus a 
cherub's face is actually and expreſsly diſtin- 
guiſhed from that of a man, and determined 
ro be the face of an ox. 

3- Becavss God is ſaid to ride upon 2 
cherub, Pſalm xviii. 10. Though this be a 
metaphorical expreſſion to deſcribe the gran- 


the ſame maſs of gold which made the mercy-ſeat or coverin 

of the ark. Exod. xxxvii. 7, 8; ſo that it is moſt likely tho 
ancient cherubs continued there ſtill, and Solomon's were ad- 

ditional attendants in the moſt holy place, of a much larger 

fize, and overſnadowing thoſe on the mercy-ſeat. - IE 


deur 
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deur and majeſty of God, yet the metaphor 
muſt be derived from ſome correſpondent ſen- 
ſible figure: now the figure of a winged ox, 
or, at leaſt, of a chariot carried or drawn hy 
winged oxen, is a much fitter vehicle to ride 
upon in glory, and in majeſty, and terror, than 
the figure of a man. 

4. AaRoN's calf is reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
be a cherub, for neither he nor his abettors 
can well be imagined fo fooliſh as to make the 
fizure of a mere calf, as ſome would have it, 
or of the Egyptian god Apis, who was wor- 
ſhipped. under the form of an ox, when it was 
made as an idol for the Iſraelites to adore, 
fince the Egyptian gods, as well as men, 
partook of the vengeance of the God of 
Iſrael for the oppreſſion of his people. Numb. 
xxxili. 4. 8 

Ir is therefore much more credible that 
Aaron's calf was deſigned as a viſible ſymbol 
of the preſence of the God of [/rael, even 
that very God who releaſed them from their 
Egyptian maſters. The proclamation made 
before this image was this, Theſe are thy 
gods, O Iſrael, who brought thee out of the 
“land of Egypt.” Exod. xxxii. 4. It would 
be contrary to all reaſon to repreſent the 
Egyptian gods as bringing I/rael from Egypt, 
for then they would have been kinder to the 
Iſraelites, who were ſtrangers, than they were 


to their own worſhippers the Egyptians. Be- 


ſides, it was a feaſt to IMHO VAN, the God of 
Iſrael, which they celebrated, Exod. xxxii. 5, 
Q 4 and 
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and therefore it is more likely that Aaron's 
calf was ſome ſymbol of the preſence of the 
God of Iſrael; and that it might be the figure 
of a cherub, on or over which they would 
ſuppoſe the divine Shecinah or glory of God 
to fit; for fo it appeared on the ark when it 
was made, and ſo it appeared in EzekiePs vi- 
ſions, Ezek. i. 26—28. and x. 18, 19. 80 
David deſcribes it, Pſalm xvii. 10, when the 
God of J/rael rode on a cherub. 
SHALL it be ſaid, that Aaron had not yet 
received the order for making the cherubs 
on the ark, and therefore could not know the 
figures? But! anſwer, that cherubs were well 
known to the Ferws of that age, as I hinted 
before, ſince Moſes gives no deſcription of 
them to inſtruct the artificers: they were 


" known of old probably to the patriarchs and 


to mankind, as emblems of divine majeſty and 
terror guarding the way to the tree of life: 
Gen. iii. 24: and ſome have ſuppoſed that 
Aaron with his ſons and ſeventy elders faw 
God in the mount, Exod. xxiv. 10, riding on 
a cherub, as in Ezek. i. ſince the other part of 
that deſcrip tion of God in Exodus is much 
like that in Ezekiel i. 26. and x. 1. But I pro- 
ceed to another argument to prove cherubs to 
be flying oxen. 

- ANOTHER reaſon why a cherub is ſup- 
poſed to be a winged ox, is this: Jeroboam, the 
king of Iſrael, is molt reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
imitate the worſhip of Jeruſalem, when he ſer 
up golden calves at Dan and Bethel, and thus 

. to 
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to repreſent. God dwelling between the che- 
rubs on the mercy- ſeat, that the other tribes 
of Iſrael! might have the ſame worſhip as the 
Jews at Jeruſalem, and that the ten tribes 
might not be inclined to go up to Jeruſalem 
to worſhip, and be in danger of returning to 


their king Rehoboam again: for it is hardly 
to be ſuppoſed that Feroboam ſhould fo ſoon 
perſuade all the ten tribes into ſuch groſs 
idolatry as to worſhip mere calves, though the 


{cripture calls them fo, as uſually it does all 


idols by ſome word of contempr. 

Tuis idolatry, or worſhipping a mere calf, 
would have been too plain and too grols to 
be impoſed upon the people at firſt, and that 
ſo ſoon after their ſeparation from Judab and 
Jeruſalem, this being ſo expreſsly contrary to 
the ſecond command: Thou ſhalt not make 
„ unto thyſelf any graven. image, nor the 
< likeneſs of any thing that is in heaven, or 
earth, or the water, &c.” Now if we ſup- 
poſe a cherub to be the figure of a winged ox, 
or any other winged figure, with the face and 
feet of an ox ſuperadded, it will not. be the 
likeneſs or image. of any thing ia heaven, 
earth, or water, and conſequently Feroboam 
might perſuade the people that -this was not 
plainly forbidden; nay, more, that it was or- 
- dered by Moſes in the tabernacle, and fuch 

figures were in the temple. EUs 77 
LE r it be further added, that when the 
worſhip of Baal was introduced into I/rael by 
Ahab, it ſeems to be a different idol from the 

| calves 
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calves at Dan and Bethel, and yet it was ſome 


thing akin to it. The image of Baal was the 
image of a heifer, as we are told in the firſt 


chapter of Tobit, ver. 5; and it is evident that 


ſometimes in the feminine. See 1 Kings xvi. 
31, inthe ſeptuagint; 1 Kings xix. 18; and the 
. . citation of that text in Rom. xi. 4. But if Baal 


calves of Jeroboam were ſomething different; 
for it is plain from many ſcriptures, that Baal 
was an idol of the Canaanites, which Ahab 
worſhipped when both king and people had 
grown. bold in their idolatry: but the calves 
were deſigned by Jeroboam, for ſymbols of the 
preſence of Jehovah the God of Iſrael, and 
therefore probably they were not common 
calves, but cherubs, or winged oxen, or a fi 

near akin to thoſe in the temple of Feru/alem. 


6. Ir is further added, as another reaſon, 
that though the tribe of Judah imitated Iſrael 


in all their other ſhapes of idolatry, yet they 


never imitated Feroboam's calves: now what | 


reaſon can be given for this, unleſs it be be- 
cauſe the Jews are ſuppoſed to have had the 
very originals at Jeruſalem, that is, the che- 
rubs upon the mercy-ſeat in the form of flying 
calves or oxen. | 3 


Tuxsx arguments ſeem to carry great weight 


with them, yet others have ſuppoſed the che- 


rub to be a winged man, becauſe it is deſcribed 
often with one face at leaſt as a man, and alſo 


wich hands in ſcripture. Some of the Joo 
F 


— 


Baal is ſometimes uſed in the maſculine, and 


was a common heifer, it is probable theſe - 
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becauſe it has been generally taken for granted 
that the cherubs repreſent angels, which are 


God's attendants, whoſe vigour and beauty are 
ever freſh and immortal, and angels, they ſay, . - 


always appear under the f of men: and 


they ſuppoſe that in this form multitudes of 
them were wrought in the curtains and vail 


and all the parts of the tabernacle and temple, 
as intimating the Prune of angels where 
God dwells. 

IT is granted that cherubs repreſent angelic 
powers, attending on the great God, but whe- 
ther the form of a winged man were wrought 


TJ 


ſay, it is a young man in beauty and vigour,  , 


on the curtains or vail is yet in doubt: and 


whether this argument be ſufficient to out- 


weigh all that is faid in favour of the ſhape 
of winged oxen, let the reader judge. | 
TEIS I think is remarkable, chat though 


angels are always introduced ſpeaking as men 


with a voice, and ſeraphs alſo ſpeak, as 1/a. vi. 


6, 7, yet I do not find that cherubs ever 


Dok ke: and when Ezekiel! tells us in fo diſtin- 
guiſhing a manner, they had the hands of a 
man under their wings, Ezek. i. 8, it looks as 
if all the reſt of their parts were not exactly 
thoſe of a man, but of a creature which is not 


ſo much deſigned to perform rational or hu- 


man offices, ſince it appears there, and in 


other places, as ſome kind of living vehicle or 


divine equipage, rather than as a rational at- 


tendant on the majeſty of God, exerciſing its 


intellectual powers. 


PERHAPS 
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figure of a cherub better than the firſt, and 


Ix we enquire what their body or general 


figure was, the prophet ſays, it was the figure 
or likeneſs of a man, Ezek, i. 5. But each of 


them had four faces, and each had four wings, 
ver. 6. Their legs were ſtraight, probably 


Bur here it muſt be obſerved, that what | 


like the fore legs of a calf or ox, or like that of © 
"a man; and their feet were cloven as an ox's 
Foot, ver. 7. Under their wings they had the 


hands of a man on their four ſides, ver. 8. 


tien of them had the face of a man be- 
fore, and this ſtood in the middle between the 


face of a lion on the right ſide, and the face of 
an ox or a calf on the left fide; and the face of 


an eagle perhaps was placed inthe middle above 


them or behind, though it is not expreſsly ſaid 
it was behind, or above; but it is probable the 
four faces looked four different ways. 


is called the face of an ox, Exel. i. 10, is 


called the face of a cherub, ſuppoſing them 


the fame, Exel. x. 14. A cherub has alſo the 
feet of a calf or ox, as before-mentioned. So 


that a cherub appears, upon the whole, to be 
nearer to the figures of a winged ox and a man 
with wings, than to any other creature, for it 
has the hands, body, and face of a man, and 


© 6 


tenth, and forty-firſt chapters of Ezekiel; for 
All the four animals in Ezekie's viſion, which 

- are mentioned Ezek. i. 5, and x. 14, are ſeveral > | 

times called cherubs. | 


| 
| 
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it has alſo the face and feet of .an ox: it has 


nothing of a lion but the face, and that is not 


always mentioned: it has indeed the wings of 
an eagle always, but an eagle's face is men- 
tioned as one part of a cherub no where elle 
but in this viſion. - | 

NoTEe, This viſion does not deſcribe whes 
ther each of thoſe animals had four feet or 
two; but it is probable they had but two feet, 
becauſe it is ſaid, they had the likeneſs of a 
man, that is, the figure of his body. 

Ir is plain they had four wings, ver. 6, two 
of their wings were ſtretched upward as for 
flight, and two covered their bodiés, that is, 
the lower part of their body, for which de- 
cency requires a covering. It is very ridi- 
culous, therefore, to deſcribe them, as ſome 
painters do, like naked boys with little wings 

on their ſhoulders only. 

In theſe four various faces, the various pro- 
perties of angels ſeem to be repreſented, name- 
ly, The underſtanding and beauty of a man, 

the obedience and labour, or diligence of an ox, 
the courage and ſtrength of a lion, together 
with the ſharp ſight and ſwiftneſs of an eagle 
in fulfilling the commands of God, and in ad- 
miniſtering his providence. 

IT may not be improper alſo to take notice 
here, that theſe four creatures, namely, a 
man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle, are unani- 
mouſly reported by the Fews, though not 
with ſufficient proof, to have been wrought 


upon the ſtandards of the four leading * 
of 


= 
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of the camp of Iſrael, as they are ranged Numb, 
ii.; namely, a lion the ſtandard of Judah, a 
man che indard of Reuben, an ox the ſtand. 
ard of Ephraim, and an eagle the ſtandard of 


four living creatures, in Greek tea, which 
ought not to be tranſlated Bea/ts, Rev. iv. 6. 
which are before the throne of God; who 
had each of them fix wings, and were full of 
eyes, and are ever 4 in divine worſhip. 
Theſe figures in theſe ſeveral places may de- 


note, that wherever God is, the creatures | 


that attend him, whether they be men or an- 
gels, ſhould be furniſhed with theſe qualifica- 
tions, namely, underſtanding, obedience, cou- 
rage and ſwiftneſs. 

Burr let us proceed to ſearch out what is 
faid yet further concerning a cherub in ſcrip- 
ture. 


Is Ezek. xli. 19, 25. The inner part of 


Exetiel's temple was adorned with intermin- 
gled cherubs and palm- trees, carved on the 
walls and the doors. Here every cherub had 


two faces, namely, that of a man and that 


of a lion; but as they are called cherubs, we 
may ſtill conclude their feet were the feet of a 
calf or ox. And why may not Solomon's tem- 


ple be adorned with the ſame fort of cherubs 


and palm-trees, 1 Kings vi. 29, that is, with 
the faces of a man and a lion, and the feet of 
an ox, though their faces are not expreſsly 
mentioned in that place. 

SOLOMON'S 


Dan. And theſe alſo were the figures of the 


- 
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vii. 36, where neither the face of an ox nor 
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SoLomoN's ten lavers for the temple had 
their ſeveral baſes adorned in the border be- 
tween the ledges, with lions, oxen, and che- 
rubs; 1 Kings vii. 29; ſo that here a cherub 
ſeems to be mentioned Inſtead of the face of a 
man, and to be diſtinguiſhed from an ox, 


though in Exexiel's viſion, chap. i. and x. the 


face of a cherub is plainly the fame with the 


face of an ox. Yet on the plates of rhe ledges 


were cherubims, lions, and palm-trees, 1 Kings 


man is mentioned. 
PERHaArs theſe — may be in ſome 


meaſure reconciled, if we obſerve that theſe 


cherubs which adorned the walls of EzekiePs 
viſionary temple, and of Solomon's real temple, 
and the borders of the brazen lavers, are only 


graven or carved upon the flat or plane, or at 
leaſt, with ſome little protuberance above the 


flat, which the [talians call Bafſo Relievo: 
and then chat figure which would have had all 


four faces viſible if it had ſtood forth by itſelf 


as a real animal, or a ſtatue, namely, that of 
a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle, can have 


but two faces viſible, or three at the moſt, 


when figured upon a plain or flat ſurface; the 
other one or two being hid behind: and thus 


the cherubs may be in all theſe places the ſame 


four-faced animals, and yet only two or three 


of their faces appear, according to their de- 


ſigned ſituation and the art of perſpective.— 
And perhaps Solomon might diverſify theſe 


figures 


* 
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figures for the ſake of variety in different 
parts of theſe ſacred works.* 

Upon the whole, what if we ſhould con- | 
clude a cherub to be moſt uſually figured with | 
a body, like a man with four wings, two Ts 

' whereof are ſtretched for flight, and two co- 
vering the lower parts; with the feet of an | 
ox or calf; with the head of a man oran ox, 
whatever other faces were joined to it, whe- 
ther lions or cagles, or whether it had any ö 
other face or no. It is more likely there was 
but one ſort of face belonging to each of the 
two cherubs on the mercy- ſeat, becauſe it is 
ſaid, their faces looked towards one another, 
but whether this was the face of an ox, or a 
man is not yet abſolutely determined. 
I TrixK we may allow Jeroboam to be | 
ſuppoſed to imitate theſe cherubs which were 1 
on the mercy-ſeat, in his idolatrous worſhip; 
and though they had not the perfect ſhape of 
a calf, yet they might be called calves in ſcrip= | 
ture language, by way of reproach and con- 
tempt, becauſe they had the feet of a calf if 
not the head alſo. | 


„It is the opinion of ſome learned men that ExzekiePs 
A temple was but a kind of a repetition of the pattern of the 
fame temple which God gave to David, and by which So- ! 
lomon built his temple. And that this pattern was given to 
Ezekiel that he might ſhew it to the Jesus, if they were pious | 
and obedient, to animate them to hope for another temple in 
their own land, and to inſtruct them in the building of it when | 
1 they ſhould be releaſed from Babylon, Exel. xl. 4, and xlii. 
10, I1; ſince it was ſuppoſed none remained who could re- 
, member ſo much of their old temple as to give particular di- 
rections for the building of it. | : 
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Ir is evident that Aaron's idol, which was 


called the golden calf, had more of the reſem- 
blance of an ox or calf than of a man, becauſe _ 
the Iſraelites are ſaid to change their glory, 

that is, their God, into the ſimilitude of an ox 
that eateth graſs, P/a/m cvi. 19, 20, which 
would hardly have been thus expreſſed if the 


idol had nothing of a calf but its f 


Ir any will imagine that in P/alm xviii. 


where God is ſaid to ride upon a cherub, the 


grandeur and terror of the appearance may 
require the whole figure of a flying ox, rather 
than of a flying man, or rather of a flying ani- 
mal with all theſe four faces, I will not oppoſe 
it, ſince it is plain from this whole account, 
that a cherub is deſcribed ſometimes more like 
a winged ox, and ſometimes more like a 


_ winged man with feet like oxen or calves. 
But where it is repreſented complete in all its 


various forms united, as in the firſt and tenth 
chapters of Ezckiel, it ſeems to be the of 
a winged man with calves feet, and with four 
faces, namely, that of -a man, an ox, a lion, 
and an eagle;.and thus it is always deſigned to 
repreſent the various properties of angels, 
which are attendants upon the bleſſed God, 
more perfectly than any one of theſe creatures 


could do alone. 


Pzrnaes when the Jetoiſb nation ſhall be 


converted and become believers in Chrif, 
there may be ſuch a new effuſion of the Spirit 


on men, or ſuch a happy diſcovery ſome way 


made of the darker parts of the Moſaic ceco- 


nomy, 
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nomy, and the writings of the prophets, - as 


may ſhew us much more of the reſemblance. 


which God deſigned between the types of the 


law in the temple and prieſthood, and their 


antirypes in the goſpel, than has cver yet ap- 
peared; and among other things the form of 
a cherub, as an attendance of angelic beings 
on the majeſty of God in the holy of holies, 


may appear more conſpicuouſly in its original 


truth and glory. 
— 
XII. 
The Author's ſolemn Addreſs to the great 


and ever-blefſed God on a Review of what. 


be had written in the Trinitarian Contre 
very, prefixed by him to ſome Pieces on 
that Subjeft, which it was not judged ne- 


ceſſary to publiſh. 


IGHTEOUS art thou, O Lord, when 
I plead with thee; yet I may talk with 
thee concerning thy judgments. Permit me, 
O my God and father, to plead with thee 
concerning the revelations of thy nature 
and thy grace, which are made in thy goſpel: 
and let me do it with all that humble reve- 
rence, and that holy awe of thy Majeſty, 
which becomes a creature in the preſence of 
his God. 

HasT thou not, O Lord God Almighty, 


haſt thou not tranſacted thy divine and im- 
portant 
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portant affairs among men by thy Son Jeſus 
Chriſt, and by thy holy Spirit? And haſt 
thou not ordained that men ſhould tranſact 
their higheſt and moſt momentous concerns 
with thee, by thy Son and by thy Spirit? 
Haſt thou not, by the mouth of thy Son Feſus, 
required all that profeſs his religion, to be 
waſhed with water in the name of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt? Is it not 
my duty then to enquire, Who or what are 


theſe ſacred names, and what they ſignify? 


Muſt I not know thee, the only true God, 


and. Feſus Chriſt thy Son, whom thou haſt 
ſent, that I may fulfil all my reſpective duties 


towards thyſelf and thy Son, in hope of eter- 


nal life? Hath not thy Son himſelf appealed 
to thee in his laſt prayer, that eternal life de- 
pron upon this knowledge? And fince thou 

made fo much uſe of thy Holy Spirit in 
our religion, muſt I not have ſome knowledge 
of this thy Spirit alſo, that I may pay thee all 


_ theſe honours thou requireſt from this divine 
_ revelation? | 


Hast thou not aſcribed divine names, and 
titles, and characters to thy Son and thy Holy 
Spirit in thy word, as well as aſſumed them to 
thyſelf? And haſt thou not appointed to them 
ſuch glorious offices as cannot be executed 


without ſomething of divinity or true godhead 
in them? And yet art not thou, and thou alone, 


the true God? How ſhall a poor weak crea- 
ture be able to adjuſt and reconcile theſe claſh- 


ing ideas, and to underſtand this myſtery? Or 


muſt 
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muſt I believe and act blindfold, without un- 
derſtanding? 

HoLy Father, thou knoweſt how firmly 
I believe, with all my ſoul, whatſoever thou 
haſt plainly written and revealed in thy word. 
I believe Thee to be the only true God, the 
ſupreme of beings, ſelt- ſufficient for thine 
own exiſtence, and for all thy infinite affairs 
and tranſactions among creatures. I believe 
thy Son Jeſus Chri/ to be all-ſufficient for the 
glorious work of mediation between God and 
man, to which thou haſt appointed him. I 
believe he is a man in whom dwells all the 
fullneſs of the Godhead bodily. I believe he 
is one with God, he is God manifeſted in the 
fleſh; and that the man Jeſus is ſo cloſely and 
inſeparably united with the true and eternal 


Godhead, as to become one perſon, even as 


the human ſoul and body make one man. I 
believe that this illuſtrious perſon is hereby 
poſſeſſed of divine dignity, ſufficient to make 
full atonement for the ſins of men by his 
ſufferings and death, even though fin be ac- 
counted an infinite evil; and that he hath all- 
ſufficient power to raiſe himſelf from the dead, 


to aſcend to heaven, and fulfil the bleſſed 


works for which thou haſt 'exalted him, and 


to govern and judge the world in thine ap- 


pointed time. 


IBELIEVE alſo thy bleſſed ſpirit hath al- 


mighty power and influence to do all thy will, 
to inſtru men effectually in divine truths, to 
change the hearts of fallen mankind: from fin 
mw 
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to holineſs, to carry on thy work of inumina- 


tion, ſanctification, and conſolation, on all the 
ſouls of all thy children, and to bring them ſafe 


to the heavenly world. I yield myſelf up joy- 


fully and thankfully to this method of thy ſal- 
vation, as it is revealed in thy goſpel. But I 


acknowledge my darkneſs ſtill. I want to have 


this wonderful doctrine of the all- ſufſicience of 


thy Son and thy Spirit, for theſe divine works, 


made a little plainer. May not thy humble 
creature be permitted to know what ſhare they 
can have in thy deity? Is it a vain and ſinful cu- 
rioſity to deſire to have this article ſet in ſuch 
a light, as may not diminiſh the eternal glory 
of the unity of the true God, nor of the ſu- 


premacy of Thee, the Father of all. 


., HapsT thou informed me, gracious Father, 
in any place of, thy word, that this divine 
doctrine is not to be underſtood by men, and 


7 E they were required to believe it, I would 


ave ſubdued all my curioſity to faith, and 
ſubmitted my wandering and doubtfül ima- 
ginations, as far as it was poſſible, to the 
holy and wiſe determinations of thy word. — 
But I cannot find thou haſt any where forbid 
me to underſtand it, or to make theſe enqui- 
ries. My conſcience is che beſt natural light 
thou haſt put within me, and fince thou haſt 


given me the ſcriptures, my own conſcience 


bids me ſearch the ſcriptures, to find out 


truth and eternal life: it bids me try all things, 7 | 


and hold faſt that which is good. And thy 


own word, by the ſame expreſſions, encou- 


rages 


— 
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rages this holy practice. I have, therefore, 
been long ſearching into this divine doctrine, 
that I may pay thee due honour with under- 
ſtanding. 
whom I worſhip, whether he be one pure and 
ſimple being, or whether thou art a threefold 
deity conſiſting of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. 

Dax and bleſſed God, badſt thou been 
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informed me which of the different opinions 
about the holy Trinity, among the contending 


| — chriſtians, had been true, thou 


with how. much zeal, batisfadtion, and 


joy, my unbiaſſed heart would have opened | 


rſelf to receive and embrace the divine diſco- 
very. Hadſt thou told me plainly, in any ſin- 
gle text, that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
are three real diſtin perſons m thy divine 
natare, I had never ſuffered myſelf to be be- 


wildered in ſo many doubts, nor embarraſſed 
with ſo many ſtrong fears of aſſenting to the 


mere inventions of men, inſtead of divine doc- 


trine; but I ſhould have ay Spy imme- 
as it was 


diately accepted thy word, ſo 
poſſible for me to underſtand them as the only 
rule of my faith? Or, hadſt thou been pleaſed 
ſo to expreſs and include this propofirion in 
the ſeveral ſcattered parts of thy book, from 
whence my reaſon and conſcience might with 


eaſe find out, and with certainty - infer this 


doctrine, I ſhould have joyfully employed all 
my 9 Powers, with their utmoſt {kill 


and 


Surely L ought to know the God 


leaſed, in any one plain 1 to have 
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trine as this; in the explication and defence 
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and activity, to have found out this inference, 
and in ed it into my ſoul. 


Tuou haſt taught me, holy Father, by thy 
prophets, that the way of holineſs in the 
times of the goſpel, or under the kingdom of 
the Meftah, ſhall be a highway, a plain and 
eaſy path; ; ſo that the wa ing man, or the 
ſtranger, though a fool, not err therein. 
And thou haſt called the poor and the ig- 
norant, the mean and fooliſh things of this 
world, to the knowledge of thyſelf and thy 
Son, and taught them to receive and partake 
of the ſalvation which thou haſt provided. 
But how can ſuch weak creatures ever take in 
fo ſtrange, ſo difficult, and fo abſtruſe a doc- 


whereof, mulritudes of men, even men of learn- 
ing and piety have loſt themſelves in infinite 
fubrilties of diſpute, and endleſs mazes of 
darkneſs? And can this ſtrange and perplexing 
notion, of three real perſons going to make 
up one true God, be fo neceſſary and fo im- 
portant a part of that chriſtian doctrine, which, 
in the Old Teſtament and the New, is repre- 
ſented as ſo plain and fo eaſy, even to the 
meaneſt underſtandings? 

O Taov Searcher of Hearts, who knoweſt 
all things, I appeal to thee, concerning the 
fincerity of my enquiries into theſe diſcoveries 
of thy word. Thou knoweſt me, thou haſt 
ſeen me, and haſt tried my heart towards 
thee: Tf there be any 44 hypocriſy in 
my heart, any ſecret bias towards any thing 

but 
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bur truth, uncover it, O Father of lights, and 
baniſh it from my ſoul for ever. If thine eye 
diſcovers the ſpark of criminal prejudice 
in any corner of my "ou extinguiſh it utterly, 
that I may not be led aſtray from the tru 
1 by the leaſt 
ner of error or miſtake. 


Thou art witneſs, O my God, with what 


| diligence, with what conſtancy and care, I have 
read and ſearched thy holy word, how early 
and late, by night and by day, I have been 
making theſe enquiries. How fervently have 
I been ſeeking thee on my bended knees, and 
directing my humble addrefles to thee, to 
enlighten my darkneſs, and to ſhew me the 
meaning of thy word, that I may learn what 
I muſt believe, and what I muſt praQtiſe with 


regard to this doctrine, in order to pleaſe thee, 


and obtain eternal life! 
| Gxkar God, who ſeeſt all things, thou 
haſt beheld What buſy temptations have been 


often fluttering about my heart, to call it off 


from theſe laborious and difficult enquiries, 
and to give up thy word and thy goſpel as an 
unimtelligible book, and betake myſelf to the 
light of nature and reaſon: but thou haſt 
been pleaſed, by thy divine power, to ſcatter 
theſe temptations, and fix my heart and my 
hope again upon that Saviour and that eter- 
nal life, which thou haſt revealed in thy word, 


and propoſed therein to our knowledge and 
our acceptance. Blefſed be the name of my 
God, who has not ſuftered me to ae: 
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the goſpel of his Son, Feſus! and bleſſed be 


_— pirit that has-kept me attentive to 


delivered in thy goſpel, and inclined 


— to wait longer in my ſearch of theſe di- 
vine truths, under the hope of thy gracious 


ar. 


I humbly call thee to witneſs, O my God, 


what a holy jealouſy I ever wear about my 
heart, leſt I ſhould do the lighteſt diſhonour 
to thy ſupreme Majeſty, in any of my enqui- 
ries or determinations. Thou ſeeſt what a 
religious fear, and what a tender ſolicitude I 
maintain on my ſoul, leſt I ſhould rhink or 
ſpeak any thing to diminiſh the grandeurs 
and honours of thy Son Jeu, * dear — 
diator, to whom I owe my everlaſtin 

Thou knoweſt how much afraid I am of bed. 
ing one word, which may be conſtrued into a 
neglect of thy bleſſed Spirit, from whom I 
hope I am daily receiving happy influences of 
light and ſtrength. Guardall the motions of 


my mind, O Almighty God, againſt every 
thing chat borders upon theſe dangers For- 


bid my thoughts to indulge, and forbid 
pen to write, one word that ſhould ſink tho 


grand ideas Which belong to thyſelf, or thy 


Son, or thy Holy Spirit. Forbid it. O my 


| God, that ever I ſhould be fo unhappy as to 


unglorify my Father, my Saviour, or my Sanc- 
tiſier, in any of my ſentiments or expreſſions 


concerning them. 


BLESSED and faichful God, haſt thou not 


promiſed, that the meck thou wilt guide in 
= Judgment, 


* 
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teu wilt teach thy way? 


judgment, the meck 


Haſt thou not told us by Iſaiab thy prophet, - 
that thou wilt bring the blind ba way which 


knew mot, and wilt lead them in paths 
which they have not known? Haſt thou nor 
informed us by thy, prophet H-/ea, that if we 
follow on to know the Lord, then we ſhall 
know him? Hath not thy Son, our Saviour, 
aſſured us, that our heavenly Father will give 
his Holy Spirit to them who aſk him? And 
is he not appointed to guide us into all truth? 
Have I not ſought the gracious guidance of 
thy good Spirit continually? Am I not truly 
ſenſible of my own darkneſs and weakneſs, my 
dangerous prejudices on every fide, and my 
utter inſufficiency for my own. conduct? Wilt 
thou leave ſuch a poor creature bewildered 
among a thouſand perplexities, which are raiſed 
by the various opinions and . contrivances of 
men to explain thy divine truth. 

HL me, heavenly Father, for I am quite 
tired and weary of theſe human explainings, 
ſo various and uncertain. When wilt thou 
explain it to me thyſelf, O my God, by the 
ſecret and certain diftates of thy Spirit, ac- 
<ording to the intimations of thy Word? nor 


let any pride of reaſon, nor any affectation 


of novelty, nor any criminal bias whatſoever, 
turn my heart aſide from hearkening to theſe 
divine dictates of thy word and thy Spirit. 
Suffer not any of my native corruptions, nor 
the vanity of my imagination, to caſt a miſt 
over my eyes, while I am ſearching after the 
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Knowledge of thy mind and will, for my eter- 


= nal ſalvation. 


ImmTrtAg, O moſt merciful Father, that 
thou wilt not ſuſſer the remnant of my ſhort 
life to be waſted in ſuch endleſs wanders, 
in queſt of thee and thy Son Feſus, as a great 
part of my paſt days have been; but let my 
fincere endeavours to know thee, in all the 
ways whereby thou haſt diſcovered thyſelf in 
thy word, be crowned with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
my ſoul being eſtabliſhed in every needful 
truth by thy holy Spirit, I may, ona my re- 
maining life according to the rules of thy gof- 
pel, and may with all the holy and happy cre- 
ation aſcribe glory and honour, wiſdom and 


power, to Thee, who fitteſt upon the Throne, 


and to the Lamb, for ever and ever. 
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